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THE DULCE-PIJI FAMILY. 
A STUDY OF MARMOSETS. 


BY JUSTINE 


INGERSOLL. 


WITH PICTURES FROM LIFE BY CHARLES R. KNIGHT. 


HEY are not vaudeville artists, as one 
might suppose from the title, but simply 
a family of marmosets. Oustiti they are 
called in France, and silk monkeys in Ger- 
many. Inacertain dictionary the implication 
is made that they are ugly little fellows, and 
beholding the illustration which inspires this 
uncomplimentary description, one cannot 
wonder at it, for never was marmoset cre- 
ated in a likeness so hideous. Further still, 
I have heard them called marmozeets, marry- 
mozets, marmo7ooks, and even marmots. 
This last misnomer is the cruelest of all, for 
the marmoset is proud of his distinction in 
the animal kingdom. 

What is a marmoset? you will ask. The 
books of natural history will tell you that 
they are the smallest species of the monkey 
tribe; but when I hear them singing like a 
thicket full of thrushes, as they do when 
they are quite content, then I say they are 
birds; again, when I see them jump about 
my room as light as puffs of smoke, then I 
say they are spirits; and yet again, when I 
look into their faces and see the expression 
there, half human, half elf-like, then I say 
they are hobgoblins. I have been under the 
spell of these bewitching little beings for 
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many a year, and to-day I am no nearer 
knowing what they really are than I was at 
first. Even Dulce, who is the head of the 
family of which I am going to tell you, 
keeps up the mystery of his identity. Dulce 
comes from Colombia, South America, but 
he goes wherever I go, in winter in a fur- 
lined basket, and in summer on my shoulder. 
Seeing him there, I have heard people ex- 
claim, “Is it alive?” which shows the intelli- 
gence of the average observer, for Dulce is 
all a-quiver with life from nose-tip to tail-tip. 
Again I am asked, “Is he intelligent?” 
“Very,” Ireply. “ And how does he show it?” 
“By loving me,” which answer should be 
conclusive. Dulce is a gentleman of the old 
school, fastidious, alert, and valiant. Vehe- 
ment in his likes and dislikes, and quick to 
recognize the good and the bad, he acts as 
my divining-rod. I know when Dulce sings 
softly upon first acquaintance that here is 
a person to trust, but when he goes off in a 
succession of short clicks like a policeman’s 
rattle, then I am on my guard. When I first 
saw Dulce he was trying to make the best 
of things in a grimy corner of the shop of a 
South-street dealer in animals. He had that 
very day come from his tropical home, and I 
All rights reserved. 
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wondered if the hands that had decorated 
his ears with ornaments of coral and tinsel 
were hands that had loved him, and if so, 
how they could ever let go a being so beau- 
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of the face which scrutinized me so critically 
Poor little exile! I went close to his cage 
and, to my joy, instead of shrinking from m 
in agitated aversion, as all the others ha 
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DULCE. 


tiful. No silk was ever softer than his fur, 
through the gray of which I caught shades 
of orange and black. His eyes were sparks 
of electric light, struck from the battery be- 
tween the white tufts of hair on each side 


done, he came to meet me. I opened the 
door, and before I knew it he was upon my 
shoulder, with one of his white rosettes 
pressed against my cheek, singing the ten- 
derest and sweetest little song, which told 
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ne that I was his and he was mine. I took 
n home, and because he was so sweet I 
alled him Dulce. 
“You are foolish to love him so, because 
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bread and milk. But Dulce came to teach 
me how to keep his race in health, beauty, 
and happiness. His first object-lesson was 
to pounce upon a box where I kept weevils, 
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BINO. 


no marmoset ever survived a winter in this 
climate,” my friends would say. Quite true. 
Before Dulce came I had seen many of his 
kind die agonizing and, I know now, unne- 
cessary deaths, not from climate, but from 


or meal-worms, for my mocking-bird, and 
make way with a dozen or more at a sitting. 
In this way he told me that the marmoset 


was insectivorous. Meal-worms can be had 
all the winter from bird-dealers, as well as 
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live bait from the fish-market; but when 
summer comes Dulce and I go on grass- 
hopper hunts, and such sport as we have 
chasing them about in the warm grass, and 
ferreting under stones in cool places for 
crickets! In June, when Dulce is sound 
asleep, —for he snoozes from five o’clock in 
the afternoon till ten the next morning, —I 
go out in search of the crisp brown bugs 
that fall under the electric light. Eggs, both 
raw and hard-boiled, cooked lobster, and 
paper-shelled clams are all capital substi- 
tutes for the summer insects. It is now six 
years since I found my little companion, and 
to-day he is as active and as strong as a 
Shetland pony. 

Piji, his mate, is of his own choosing. He 
selected her out of many marmosets, and 
it was a pretty piece of romance to see how 
delicately he kissed her on her lips when he 
took her for better or worse. Piji is pretty 
and pert and very timorous, but Dulce loves 
her, and if she were to die I think he would 
die too, for that is the way with these beings 
of intense and fixed affections. Knowing 
this, I said one day, “ And then, Dulce dear- 
est, there would be nothing left to remind 
me of you, for never could there be anything 
so sweet as you again on earth.” “Don’t you 
be so sure of that,” he chirped, kissing away 
the tears from my eyes; “you leave that to 
me. 

Another member of this family of phan- 
tasms is a little creature we call Mimi. 
Mimi weighs about three ounces, and came 
to me suffering from paralysis—a far more 
frequent disease among marmosets than con- 
sumption. Bread and milk was responsible 
for her condition. Mimi has an air of vale- 
tudinarian importance. She is fidgety to a 
degree, but that does not keep the others 
from being kind to her. For almost a year 
I have kept Mimi alive and free from pain 
with homeopathic doses of nux vomica. 
Quite in contrast with this frail, querulous 
little old lady is Bino, a splendid specimen 
of the cotton-headed marmoset. Snow-white 
as to breast and legs, her back is covered 
with a jacket of cinnamon-colored fur; her 
face is black and of an Ethiopian cast, veiled 
with a film of grayish down, which makes 
her look as if she had run against a cobweb. 
On her head there is an avalanche of snow- 
white hair, which hangs square upon her 
shoulders and gives her a grotesque likeness 
to the Abbé Liszt. Like him, she is a great 
musician. Nothing more mellifluous can be 
imagined than the flute-like cadences of her 
voice, and her pipings are always in a weird 
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minor key. I have a friend, a French artis\. 
who on this account calls her ma peti 

Biniou (“my little bagpipe”). Like all sel;- 
sacrificing beings, Bino is shamefully pu 

upon by her brothers and sisters. I am sorry 
to say that I have seen Piji, Mimi, and eve 

my sweet Dulce snatch from her food fi 

which she was hungry, but I have never seen 
the time when she was not willing to give 
up to them the choicest cuts of grasshop- 
per. When their little hands are smeare:| 
with tapioca or their feet are covered wit!) 
dust, Bino’s beautiful mop of hair is used as 
a napkin or a door-mat, as the case requires. 
Not one of them ever thinks of being barber 
to Bino, but let any one of the others pre- 
sent a disheveled appearance as to his or her 
locks, and straightway Bino gets to work and 
brushes and shampoos the tangled hair till 
it shines like satin. 

Not until the babies came did I compre- 
hend the true beauty of this remarkable 
animal’s character. But now I have let out 
the most wonderful event that ever occurred 
in the history of the Dulce-Piji family, and, 
so far as I know, in the history of any family 
of marmosets in captivity. Once before such 
a thing did occur, but I interfered with a 
hot-water bag, thinking that I knew more 
about it than the mother did, and the poor 
little baby was boiled to death. It was in 
the latter part of April that I came home 
one evening to find my Dulce waiting for me 
at the top of tne banisters—something he 
had never done before, for, as I have said, he 
is a great sleeper. He looked mysteriously 
important, and greeted me, I thought, with 
more than his usual dignity. Bino was jump- 
ing from cornice to cornice, her face working 
and twitching with some strange excitement, 
keeping up all the time a shrill piping. Over 
the rim of the basket where they all sleep, 
her eyes as big as saucers, was popped the 
face of the valetudinarian. But Piji, pretty 
little Piji, the most excitable and easily 
scared of the lot, was nowhere to be seen. 
A sudden terror froze my heart. Piji, poor 
little Piji, had been killed! “Dulce, Dulce,” 
I cried, “is it rats?” Dulce looked myste- 
rious, and led the way to the top of the high 
desk where the basket stood. He and I lifted 
the flannel blanket. I heard the newest and 
faintest and strangest little chirpings. “No, 
dear,” said Dulce, “it’s not rats”; and there 
lay little Piji with all the terror gone out of 
her eyes, looking very sweet and complacent, 
and under each arm a little black wabbling 
head moving restlessly about—two little 
images of Dulce! I kissed Dulce over and 
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over again; then I took Piji and her babies, 
Dulce offering no objections, and put them 
a cage by themselves, where they would 
, warm and quiet. I gave the mother a 
uble allowance of meal-worms, tapioca, 
nd banana, and from day to day the babies 
vrew bigger and stronger. They have round 
lliwog heads set-on silver-gray bodies, and 
<leek tails ringed to the tip with black. 
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cage all day long, and at night I would see 
her steal down two or three times to assure 
herself that all was well with the babies. 
One day the babies disappeared. Pijishowed 
no signs of agitation, but I searched high 
and low to find them. Finally, there they 
were high on top of a tall cheval-glass, and 
Aunt Bino was the kidnapper. She was kiss- 
ing them and hugging them to her in a 
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THE BABY. 


I think they were impatient to see the 
world, for on the third day I took them on 
my hand, and, with a snap, four little black 
eyes opened wide. When they saw the sort 
of place it was, two little mouths, the color 
of oleander-buds, uncurled, and in concert 
they gave a piercing shriek, and were glad 
to scramble back to their mama and hide 
their faces in her fur, where they clung 
tighter than any limpet to its rock. 

All this time Bino was going on like a 
crazy creature. She would stay close to the 


transport of unselfish affection. She had 
torn a hole in the wire of the cage and pos- 
sessed herself of them, much, I think, to 
Mama Piji’s relief, for by this time her big, 
lusty sons were getting too much for her. 
Seeing the pleasure it gave her, I let Aunt 
Bino, after this, assist in the daily care and 
education of the babies. Their faintest cry 
stirs her face into wrinkles of solicitude, and 
she waits in a quiver of impatience until 
Mama Piji grows weary of the demand made 
upon her, and somewhat petulantly bites the 
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tails of her sons to show that she would be 
rid of them. Then it is that Aunt Bino’s 
arms are stretched out, and first one and 
then the other is carefully lifted from the 
mother to Aunt Bino’s strong back; or, as it 
sometimes happens, they go, like strong 
wine, to her head, where they cling with all 
their little hands, the two long tails, like 
the strings of a bonnet, knotted under good 
Aunt Bino’s chin. She does not mind that 
the little urchins make her either uncom- 
fortable or ridiculous, but off she trots with 
her precious burdens for an excursion into 
the country—the chestnut-tree outside my 
window. Here she bounds from branch to 
branch, the two impertinent little heads bob- 
bing up and down on each side of her white 
topknot, no queen happier; but let Mama 
Piji call for her children ever so softly, and 
back comes Aunt Bino on a scampef to re- 
store to the little mother her own. 

A month to the day the babies were born 
they ceased to be babies, and entered upon 
that indeterminate period of a man’s exis- 
tence designated as boyhood. This epoch 
was heralded in by a terrific uproar. Papa 
Dulce was asserting his authority and get- 
ting his whiskers pulled. With a small piece 
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of banana he was teaching his sons the first 
and most important lesson in life,—how t 
eat correctly,— and getting into an irascibl: 
frame of mind over the lesson. Mama Pij 
was encouraging, Aunt Bino was approving 
and Cousin Mimi was scolding the perform- 
ance. 

I went to the assistance of Dulce, and gay: 
a medicine-dropper full of warm malted mil! 
to each of his turbulent offspring. This 
I repeated three times a day until they 
scorned the pap of adolescence, and took to 
meal-worms and all the things their papa 
told them were good for them—except little 
Cousin Mimi. He could never make them 
take kindly to her and her fussy ways. 

When I tell people of the interesting 
traits of my little companions and the con- 
stant entertainment they afford me, they ex- 
claim incredulously: “Oh, pshaw! That is 
your imagination. You make up these things, 
and expect us to be fooled into believing 
them.” But indeed I make up nothing in 
regard to these intelligent and affectionate 
little creatures. I have not yet told the half, 
and when human beings complain that life 
is empty and existence a horrid bore, I can 
only say, “Get a marmoset.” 


MUSIC. 


BY JOHN 


-_ reed and rill and turning sphere, 
From the unfathomed past, 
The future’s darker vast, 

One harmony thy heart may hear; 


The vale, the hill, the sea, the stars, 
Great Nature and the soul, 
I teach them, and out roll 
Forever my immortal bars. 


The voices else fast-fettered, dumb, 
Beyond the poet’s word, 
But ever by him heard, 

I free them, and they singing come. 


VANCE CHENEY. 


In their bright songs the heights to be 
Gleam like the hills at morn; 
Back where thy soul was born, 
Thither thou goest, following me. 


I rule the future and the past; 
What shines His face before 
I show thee, and once more 
The loveliness that could not last. 


I call, I cease, yet am not gone; 
Although my voice speak not, 
Thou hearest me in thought; 

In deep of dreams I murmur on. 


I speak for all that live and love, 
That sorrow and rejoice; 
Mine is the only voice 

All know on earth, all know above. 
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N October and November fashionable per- 

sons pour into Paris for the season. From 
this time forward, for about six months, town 
will be their headquarters. Sometimes they 
make short winter trips to the southern 
watering-places, but they are still more or 
less in touch with the capital. The immi- 
grant swarm includes all sorts of outlandish 
figures, pleasure-seekers of the world at 
large. These do not visit the shrines with 
quite the same devotion as of old. Still, to 
any one on this continent whose pursuit is 
“a good time,” Paris is always, more or less, 
a matter of course. It can never be left 
wholly out of the reckoning. 

Our older European societies make leisure 
a very serious vocation. They are deliber- 
ately trained for it, and they chase the but- 
terfly with more conviction than the younger 
communities of the world. For instance, in 
a general sense, the dandy in America, while 
on his way to more generous recognition, is 
still only thetransient and embarrassed phan- 
tom of Disraelian phrase. The urgent crowd 
yet mocks at him and his like, and he has no 
regular course of frivolity that keeps him 
hard at it, in a stately progress from trifle 
to trifle, for the revolving year. In France 
the science of not earning your own living is 
carried to high perfection. So it is in Eng- 
land, though in a more serious way, thanks 
to the larger resource of public life. In both 
you see the same thing in different forms— 
the necessity of making pleasure an organ- 
ized energy. 

Years ago, when there was a temporary 
lull in the performances at the Salle Venta- 
dour, the society papers were much exercised 
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ANDRE CASTAIGNE. 


as to what should be done to fill the blank. 
There was a Tuesday night left unoccupied. 
The necessary man, however, came at the 
right moment in the shape of a viscount, 
who imagined a Tuesday at the Théatre 
Francais. It was “created,” and with the 
greatest care. Society subscribed. The “ Fi- 
garo ” published a plan of the house, showing 
exactly where the Rothschilds, the Pourtalés, 
the Sagans, and other shining lights might 
be discerned with the naked eye. The con- 
triver was considered to have deserved well 
of his country. 

Theoretically, there is now no season in 
Paris, just as, theoretically, there are no 
fashions. This means that one section of 
society is still sulking with the Republic. The 
idea is that it will be inconsolable until the 
King comes back, and that it disdains all 
those mundane vanities in which it has no 
better leader than a President and his wife. 
I remember once seeking out M. Worth, now 
long since gone to his account, to inquire of 
him, in a spirit of philosophic investigation, 
how the fashions were started. I had ima- 
gined that it would be interesting to dis- 
cover the very fount of inspiration in these 
matters, to find out exactly how a new skirt 
or a new bodice was revealed to the race. 
He satisfied my curiosity in the most oblig- 
ing manner, though, at the outset, he assured 
me that, under the Republic, the fashions 
were not started at all. They simply oc- 
curred, in a more or less fugitive fashion, 
because there was no one to set the needful 
example. 

In the old days, he said, it was simple 
enough. He hit upon an idea, and submitted 
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it to two or three ladies of taste in the 
court of the Empress. They liked it, or did 
not like it, and taking counsel with him, they 
finally shaped it into something which they 
might feel justified in laying before the 
throne. It was then further modified on its 
way to perfection. At length came the 
great day, say the opening of the spring 
races, when one or two of them imposed it 
on the mass of womankind as a sort of edict 
from above. With that it started on its 
travels round the world. 

But, virtually, of course, life has to be 
lived, just as women have to bedressed, and so, 
no matter what the régime, things get them- 
selves done after a fashion. The science of 
sulking with the Republic has to own certain 
limitations. Rich and idle people must amuse 
themselves, and if they cannot get the social 
leadership they want, they havetoinvent some 
working substitute. As a class, the French 
aristocracy have no participation in public 
affairs. They go into political life in the unit, 
not in the mass, and on the same principle of 
equality as the notary of a country town who 
works his way into the Chamber or into office. 
So, many of them fall back on pleasures of the 
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more frivolous kind, but for these all who 
seek to enjoy them, high and low alike, train 
with exquisite care. It is mainly a training 
for moderation. They know that excess is a 
mistake. The object is the luxury of agree- 
able sensation, and this precludes riot. 

There is nothing more wonderful in nature, 
or rather in art, than a French man or 
woman who has succeeded in perfectly real- 
izing this racial ideal. The man especially 
eats and drinks well, but only by virtue of 
the most rigorous self-control. His dishes 
are arranged in a certain succession of fla- 
vors that help one another. His drinks are 
sipped in a scale of stimulation rising from 
grave to gay. I have known little partner- 
ships for this purpose, in which men dining 
out at a strange place have agreed that one 
shall serve as taster for the two, on the prin- 
ciple that if indigestion is to be the penalty, 
there shall still be a survivor. As the differ- 
ent dishes are served, the taster smiles or 
shakes his head, and the other instantly par- 
takes or refrains. It marks their sense of 
reverence for the temple of the body, and 
so brings them as near to religion as some 
are likely to get 
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This training for trifles begins at birth 
with the infant of fashion. It is very much 
the business of his nurse to see that light 
and air do not visit him too roughly. His 
swaddling-clothes are a marvel of complete- 
ness as non-conductors of the winds of 
heaven. As soon as he is old enough to un- 
derstand things, you see him toddling out 
with his tutor, a grave ecclesiastic, who 
watches over him at work and play, and puts 
the right notions into his mind. The ties 
thus formed are never wholly severed. The 
priest attends to all the goings out and the 
comings in. When ball is the game, he is 
there to see that his charge does not hurt 
himself, nor hurt the ball. He makes the 
lad gravely polite, and grounds him in the 
secondary religion of the salute, on the prin- 
ciple of no game of shuttlecock without a 
bow to your partner. He also, of ¢ourse, 
grounds him in the humanities. At this 
early age the child is not sent to school. He 
is coached at home by the priest, and taken 
once or twice a week to what is called a cour, 
an establishment where private teaching is 
tested by public examinations. The cour di- 
rects the studies, and determines proficiency 
in them by question and answer. Tutor and 
pupil prepare as best they can in the in- 
terval. 

The essence of the system is the exclusion 
of everything from the boy’s mind that 
ought not to be there. So he is under the 
strictest supervision from first to last. The 
priest takes him to the cour and fetches him 
away again. When he goes te the lycée, or 
public school, it is much the same. The 
valet takes the place of the priest, and 
fetches and carries, with due provision of 
muffler and umbrella for rainy days. So it 
goes on until the time of the great change, 
when, perhaps, the youngster is sent to Sau- 
mur, the great cavalry school. Then, for the 
first time, he has to stand alone, and father, 
mother, nurse, valet, and priest have to say 
good-by. It is always an anxious moment— 
especially so for the neophyte. 

The bound from tutelage to the very li- 
cense of liberty, moral and intellectual, is a 
marked characteristic of the French system. 
Marriage makes the trembling ninny of a 
girl a finished woman of the world. A first 
shave converts the gawky school-boy into the 
ape of a boulevardier, vices and all. The 
transformation is as sudden as anything in 
Eastern magic. He was a boy after his time 
under the tutelage system. He becomes a 
man before his time at Saumur, and he gen- 
erally goes through a stage of puppyism 
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which is a trial for his friends. This is the 
period of his first duel, a thing done on the 
sly, and revealed to his horrified mother only 
after the scratch has healed. By and by 
there may be other escapades of a more seri- 
ous nature. But the mother is still there to 
find out all about them almost before they 
happen, and the watchful father is at hand 
to see that they entail a minimum of scan- 
dal. 

At this stage his people begin to think of 
marrying him, and here again all is provided 
for by the ever-watchful system. It is the 
mother’s business to learn the whereabouts 
of ingénues doubly dowered with virtue and 
with millions. The marriage is arranged, 
the term has a more than usually deep sig- 
nificance in France,—and the pair have a 
chance of living happily ever after, if they 
know how to make the best of it. It is no 
bad chance. Though the French marriage 
is not, in the first instance, based on love, it 
is supposed never to take place until liking, 
at least, is assured. The rest is expected to 
comeasamatterof growth. The theoryisthat 
any two persons of about equal age, circum- 
stances, and breeding, if only they start fair 
in friendship, will learn to love each other 
by the mere accident of companionship and 
the identity of interests. The odd thing is 
that they very often do. 

The wife has been still more carefully 
brought up, inher way. Nothing can exceed 
the more than Hindu sanctity of know- 
nothingism in which the mind of the young 
French girl is shrouded from birth. At the 
convent she has had the wall between her 
and a wicked world. Her whole art of polite 
conversation with a man is little more than 
“Qui, monsieur,” “Non, monsieur.” After a 
dance she must be safely and swiftly de- 
posited—a sort of returned empty—by her 
mother’s side, and during that brief flutter 
of freedom it is not good form to take ad- 
vantage of the absence of the parent bird. 
A few observations on the weather and the 
picture-galleries are considered to mark the 
limit of taste. “Gyp” has assured us in 
many a cynic page that the ingénue is not 
half such a simpleton as she looks. But it 
must not be forgotten that “Gyp” has 
largely invented a type for her own business 
uses. The real article, while it is not exactly 
a lamb in innocence, is still happily una- 
ware of most of the evil going on in the 
world. Here, as military life was the great 
change for the boy, marriage is the greater 
change for the girl. She passes at once into 
a sphere in which she is considered fair game 
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for any allusion to anything within the 
bounds of good breeding. She rises to her 
opportunity, or to the stern duties of her 
station, whichever way you choose to put 
it, and in a surprisingly short time comes out 
as the finished woman of the world. This is 
the French way. I neither blame it nor de- 
fend it; I do not even try to account for it. 
I simply say what it is. i 


In this new state of development you will 


probably find the young wife at the head of 
a salon. Her vocation in this respect will be 
determined by her rank, her wealth, or her 
talents; but with or without them, if she 


holds any position, she will aspire to this kind 
of social leadership. It is difficult to define 
the French salon in a phrase. It is by no 
means a mere drawing-room filled with com- 
pany. It is something distinctly organized 
with a purpose of leadership. The hostess 
tries to make her house a center of influence. 
But why go on? At Washington you have 
the thing itself in fair perfection of develop- 
ment. People come and go; they bring the 
news, they hear the news, and they work 
out their little schemes. The main art of 
the salon is, of course, conversation. As 
men at the bar talk to live, people in the 
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salon live to talk. With this they have to 
cultivate the social graces. They learn to 
listen well, to keep their tempers, to amuse 
—in a word, to make life pass smoothly for 
themselves and for others. The salon is 
really a great school of manners, and it is 
part of that art of painless pleasure which, 
as we have seen, is widely cultivated in 
France. If the wife belongs to the aristoc- 
racy her salon will be of the grand monde. 
If she only wants to belong to it, her salon 
will probably be political. If she shines by 
taste or talent it will be literary or musical. 
There are salons for everything, even for 
settling elections to the Academy. If you 
attend them you are expected to be amusing 
as well as to be amused. 

Salons have their fortunes, like little 
books. They go up and down, according to 
the circumstances of the time, and some- 
times the literary salon is most in vogue, and 
sometimes the political. The old-fashioned 
Legitimist salon has had all sorts of for- 
tunes. It was in great force when Louis 
XVIII was brought back by the allies after 
Waterloo. Then the scheme was to undo the 
work of the Revolution, and the women of 
the Restoration, with their priests at their 
back, set about it with a will. They organ- 
ized the “White Terror,” a sort of counter- 
poise to the “Red,” which had just passed 
away, and they gave the whole Liberal 
school of thought an exceedingly lively 
time. 

There was some attempt to revive the 
Legitimist salon when Marshal MacMahon 
had his brief innings. The Duchesse de 
Chevreuse held gloomy state, and people 
prophesied the coming catastrophe of the 
Republic over afternoon tea. But the 
duchess was only less belated than her 
old master, the Comte de Chambord, and 
it was felt that if Legitimism was to get 
the whip-hand of France it must still con- 
descend a little to notice the time of day. 
So the most typical salon of this period was 
the one managed by the Duchesse de la 
Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia. It was the requi- 
site blend of old and new. She was active, 
much in evidence, a great patron of chari- 
ties—in short, a person with a finger in every 
pie, and all to the end of the restoration of 
throne and altar. But she failed for want 
of a good partner. The duke was an amiable 
nullity in affairs. He could drive a four-in- 
hand; he was an authority on the laws of 
sport, a noisy politician, but nomore. They 
tried to make a diplomatist of him by the 
simple process of sending him as ambassador 
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to the court of St. James, but he was soon 
recalled. 

The salons of finance lent a hand in this 
pious work. Mme. Bischoffsheim spent 
money like water to keep the cause in heart. 
Sodidthe Duchesse d’Uzés—a Clicquot in her 
origin. The development of her salon, the 
way in which it rose from small ambitions 
to greater ones, was peculiar. It began 
merely as the best match-making salon in 
the Faubourg St.-Germain; it ended as the 
best salon of political intrigue. Long after 
the 16th of May had been swept into limho, 
the influence of the duchess survived in her 
championship of the Boulangist movement. 
She rallied to the Comte de Paris, as she 
had been ready to rally to his cousin, and 
she is said to have put up no small part of 
the money for that gigantic trust of sedi- 
tion which was to be managed by the man 
on the black horse. 

In this way we see how easily the social 
salon passes into the political. In fact, the 
dividing-lines as I have given them are only 
for purposes of classification. There are few 
drawing-rooms where they stick solely to one 
thing. The more or less purely political 
salons exhibit an agreeable diversity. They 
are of all shades, and of course they are 
especially Republican. At present, however, 
the salons of this variety are in a state which 
the grammarians define as “being about to 
be.” They have been, and they are to be 
again. But they are still waiting for such 
leadership as they had under Mme. Adam, 
Mme. Floquet, and Mme. Lockroy. Mme. 
Lockroy, indeed, survives as a ruler. She is 
the wife of the pushing politician, late min- 
ister of marine, who has more than once oc- 
cupied that position, and she was the daugh- 
ter-in-law of Victor Hugo. She is charming 
and sociable, and is altogether a person 
that no rising Republican politician, with 
convictions and an enlightened sense of self- 
interest, can afford to neglect. 

Still, she is not what Mme. Adam was. 
That lady still holds receptions, but she too 
is only an object of comparison beside her 
former self. Her great day was at the time 
of that very 16th of May when she held aloft 
the banner of the Republic, as the duchesses 
held the banner of the reaction. Her hous: 
was a kind of citadel, amply provisioned wit! 
tea and cake, where the struggling Radicals 
with Gambetta at their head, held the coun 
cils that saved their cause. The hostess had 
an almost ideal equipment of gifts for this 
part— beauty, widowhood (which meant free- 
dom), and the inheritance of a wealthy Re- 
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publican senator. Then she touched life at 
other points, as a busy, if not a great, writer 
in romance as in politics, and as a champion 
of woman’s rights. Add to this, as might be 
expected, a boundless self-confidence. Her 
failings were those that leaned to the side 
of this virtue. She grew too pushing, too 
energetic, and became one of that imperious 
band who rule our spirits from their urns— 
in this case, the urn for tea. She was for 
giving laws to the lawmakers of the Repub- 
lic, and settling the rise and fall of minis- 
tries from her boudoir. When that ambition 
was fairly developed the Republican chiefs 
had to part company with her. But, before 
the change, she exercised a wide influ- 
ence. She virtually gave away places. Her 
salon used to be thronged with all sorts 
of people who had their way to make in the 
world. Men who wanted a prefecture paid 
assiduous court. Dramatists who had hopes 
of production at the Frangais, a state mat- 
ter in its further reaches, elbowed them on 
the stairs. It was a busy and a brilliant 
scene. It lost its essential glories when 
Gambetta and his associates no longer ap- 
peared, to keep their hostess in countenance 
in her promises of political favor. With 
them, naturally, went the place-hunters. 
Still, she struggled on, and kept up the 
fight by founding the “ Nouvelle Revue,” and 
making herself exceedingly disagreeable at 
times as the candid friend of the party in 
power. 

She is visited and honored yet, if only 
as a memory, but, from ill health and the 
other causes, she is no longer what she 
was. She reached her height of influence 
when the obsequious municipality of Paris 
named a street after her pseudonym of “Ju- 
liette Lamber.” Her decline was marked by 
a proposal in the same assembly to take her 
street away from her and give it to some 
new Egeria. For all that she holds it to this 
day. Poor General Uhrich at Strasburg 
went up and down in thoroughfares in this 
manner during the war. In the earlier 
stages of the siege he was rapidly promoted 
from streets to boulevards and squares; but 
as the Germans tightened their grip on the 
city, and the reports grew less favorable, he 
lost all. 

Another and an interesting variety of the 
political salon is the salon of the lady spy. 
This is exceedingly well appointed, and is 
altogether a curiosity of its kind. You are 
cordially welcomed if you have any informa- 
tion to impart. You give it as to an intelli- 
gent woman of position who happens to be 


keenly interested in public affairs, and whos: 
little dinners are a refreshment of all th: 
senses. If you are a foreign attaché you ar. 
expected to turn a side-light on the interna 
tional intrigue of the moment; if a rising 
politician, you show the inwardness of :; 
forthcoming debate; if a journalist, you give 
and you receive from all the four winds of 
the spirit as they blow. It goes on quite 
merrily for a time, until the hostess sui- 
denly disappears under the imputation that 
she was in the pay of a foreign power, or 
perhaps of the Prefecture of Police. 

The literary salon was in its perfection 
when M. Caro was the favorite lecturer ai 
the Sorbonne. There is generally a fashion- 
able professor in Paris, as there is a fashion- 
able preacher. The smartest women attend 
his lectures, and take copious notes on 
points of metaphysics or theology. The 
strength of Caro’s position was that they 
actually read the notes when they got home. 
He came to strengthen that reaction in favor 
of the Catholic faith which was one effect of 
the war. People were so humbled by the 
national disasters that their thoughts were 
easily turned to religion. So there began a 
movement against skepticism, and Caro led 
it at the Sorbonne. He lectured, with exceed- 
ing grace and charm, to prove that there 
was no necessary divorce between philosophy 
and faith. The fine ladies were edified and 
delighted. They formed rival salons in honor 
of him, both known as the “ Carolines,” after 
his name— one set as the “Carolines” of the 
north of Paris, and the other as the “Caro- 
lines” of the south. This went on until Pail- 
leron put him and his worshipers on the 
stage in a famous comedy, “Le monde oi 
lon s’ennuie.” It was meant to crush Caro, 
but it did nothing of the sort. Ridicule gave 
him the benefit of an advertisement. He met 
the attack by taking a box in the theater 
and watching the whole performance, some- 
times applauding his own counterfeit on thie 
stage. He died as he had lived, successful, 
and deservedly so, for he was a man of eru- 
dition, and of great refinement of manner 
and of literary style. The interest of his per- 
sonality in this connection is that it shows 
how society, when it is in the mood, knows 
how to get entertainment out of everything. 
Here was a lecturer at the Sorbonne who 
gave Paris not only two literary salons, but 
even a new play. 

The French club takes its character fron 
the French salon. It has to be amusing or 
die. The French have a highly developed 
club life, only it is necessarily a club life of 
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their own. They take less joy than the Eng- 
lish, from whom they are supposed to derive 
the institution, in those negative clubs in 
which you simply dine and read your paper. 
They expect the club to do a good deal for 
them. It is to have an active function, and 
is to be much more than a mere place of 
meeting. So the really typical club of Paris 
is the one formerly known as the Mirlitons, 
now fused with another, but still carrying 
its principles into the partnership. The Mir- 
litons is a club of the united arts. It is for 
painters, men of letters, and the like. They 
are not left to their own devices. The com- 
mittee organize all sorts of entertainments. 
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They hold choice concerts in the season, at 
which some of the best amateurs in Paris 
are to be heard. At another time it is ; 
picture exhibition, to which, as to the con 
certs, members may invite their friends. 
Now and then you have an amateur dramatic 
performance, or a great assault of arms, 
which brings together, as deadly opposites, 
some of the most noted swordsmen in Paris. 

Another variety of appeal to this universa! 
desire for something to do is the dining club. 
Many Frenchmen who do not need an all- 
the-year-round club are still glad to meet 
their friends at intervals of the week, fort- 
night, or month. The clubs for this purpose 
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are legion, and they need a new directory 
for every year, for they come and go. They 
unite men with the same pursuits or the 
same tastes. They are of ail sorts. There 
is a dining club of men of letters. There are 
clubs (or there used to be) for the subdivi- 
sions of schools, for the Parnassians and for 
the Plastics, as there was a Boiled Beef Club, 
for the naturalists, under Zola. Add to these 
a club for failures in literature, a club for 
men whose plays have been hissed off the 
stage, a club for blockheads, clubs for paint- 
ers, etchers, and so on. Then there are the 
clubs of provincials—the Club of the Apple, 


which brings the Normans together, as men 
from the cider country; the Club of the Ci- 
gale, which unites the poets of Provence; 
the Celtic Club, at which Renan used often 
to preside. This is one of the simplest modes 
of reunion. It entails no cost for premises, 
and but little for management. The mem- 
bers meet at a restaurant, and as they don’t 
have too much of one another, they are usu- 
ally at their best. 

The same craving for something to give a 
pulse to life may largely account for the 
number of gambling clubs in Paris. There 
are clubs that are for nothing but gambling, 
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and, apart from these, there is high play 
at pretty well every institution of the kind. 
The Frenchman is almost incapable of sit- 
ting still, of a state of mere being without 
doing, in club life. The concentration of 
baccarat is an agreeable variant of passion- 
less repose. The gambling clubs proper—or 
improper—take a fine-sounding name some- 
times derived from literature or art, but they 
are well understood to be simply places for 
the rigor of the game. They are mostly 
proprietary, and are magnificently appointed. 
The owner can afford to do the thing well 
at a moderate and, indeed, a merely nomi- 
nal subscription. A good dinner is supplied 
at little above cost price. It brings custom- 
ers to the house, and inspires them with hope 
for the chances of the green table. 

Of course the English variety of club is 
not unknown. The old-fashioned Union, for 
instance, is quite as select as Boodle’s or 
White’s. It is almost a mark of good form 
to wear your hat there. You go to the Union 
as you might go to church. So you do to the 
Jockey. It has long since got rid of its wild- 
ness of youth, when Lord Henry Seymour, a 
brother of the Marquis of Hertford, was one 
of its members, and used to drive down in 
his coach and four, to the edification of the 
boulevard. It is exclusive and correct. Its 
surviving dissipations have a stateliness 
about them which might almost make them 
the devotional exercises of any other insti- 
tution. 

All the recreations of society have this 
note of special adaptation. There is always 
an attempt to give the turn of taste or of 
luxury. The inventor of the bran-bath must 
have been a Frenchman. The very sports of 
the field are something of a garden enter- 
tainment. Ifthe racing is not quite so seri- 
ous as it is in England, it is prettier and 
more comfortable. Still, it is good racing, 
too. Nothing need be better than the great 
meetings at Chantilly, at Auteuil, at Long- 
champs, and a dozen other places that might 
be named. But even there, and I am not 
saying it in the least in blame, there is still 
the search for elegance. The stands are 
more tasteful, the President’s box is better, 
the approaches are better. The French have 
almost the honor of the invention of the pri- 
vate meeting. They certainly have brought 
it to its perfection. The scene varies. Some- 
times it is La Marche, sometimes the Croix 
de Berny, sometimes Marly-le-Roi. This 
amusement they combine with coaching. 
You are driven down in a party to some de- 
lightful littie place all among the green 
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trees, and there you have your race all to 
yourselves, your picnic after, and, perhaps, 
your dance to follow. The sport is only a 
piéce de résistance, and the true feast is in 
the side-dishes. 

There is a classic simplicity about such 
things in England which has its charm too, 
but the world is wide enough for both styles. 
An English coach drive is a drive in a coach, 
and there an end. You go a long way, have 
something to eat in an inn parlor, and come 
back as you went. The French shorten the 
drive and lengthen the lunch. When the 
horses get home they will be put up in crack 
stables, wonderful to behold. The fittings in 
German silver, if not in the real article, in 
patent leather, and in deep-toned mahogany, 
or what not, are usually covered up, like 
drawing-room furniture in its chintzes. The 
horses themselves see so little of these bra- 
veries in a general way that they have a ten- 
dency to shy at them, on company days, when 
the cloths are removed. In Baron Hirsch’s 
stables the family colors used to be woven 
into the very matting which covered the floor. 
It is so with all French sports—with their 
polo, for instance, where still they do good 
work. Compare the polo-ground at Baga- 
telle for notions—as distinct from the 
beauty of the scene—with the same thing at 
Hurlingham or at Ranelagh. 

It is the same with the riding. The 
Row in the Bois is prettier in its sur- 
roundings than the Row in Hyde Park. It 
is more ample, and it commands a finer land- 
scape. The sense of the time of year, spring, 
summer, or even winter, is more insis- 
tent. The personnel may not be quite so im- 
pressive as in the Row, but that is another 
matter. The riding is alittle mixed. Every- 
body thinks himself entitled to have a try. 
The freedom from fear and trembling with 
which some Frenchmen will mount a horse 
must ever cause fear and trembling in the 
beholder. The beggar on horseback is not 
half so objectionable as the rich man who 
has mounted late in life. The park riding 
is good, but here once more, as in all else, 
it tends to err on the side of finesse, and to 
suggest the Hippodrome. There are no bet- 
ter circus-riders in the world. Who but they 
have taught the horse to waltz and to make 
his bow? A little of this affectation has 
crept into the management of the cob. Fi- 
nesse! finesse! you find it everywhere—even 
in the institution of afternoon tea. The 
bread and butter is a trifle too diaphanous 
for human nature’s daily food. The sense of 
a religious rite is a little too intrusive. 
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When the French copy the foreigner, they 
copy with the exaggeration of idolatry. 
With the Grand Prix the season comes to 
anend. People then begin to think of flight 
to the spas, to Marienbad, or to Ischl, where 
they catch a glimpse of the Austrian court, 
or to Aix-les-Bains and other places at 
home. Then, too, comes the time for the 
country houses. The country-house life is 
highly developed, only less so than in Eng- 
land, and there is everything but liberty. 
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vintage pays the piper, and it is also part of 
the sport. You play at pressing the grapes. 

Then apart from all this, or with it, there 
are the hunting and the shooting. These 
are serious sports in France, taking the 
country as a whole, and they are not to be 
rashly despised by those who are familiar 
with only the exploits of the cockney sports- 
man. The hunting of the boar, the hunting 
of the wolf, are both dangerous, and both 
associated with fine breeds of hounds. Boar- 


CLUB DES PANNES (CLUB OF THE “HARD-UP”) WATCHING THE PARADE OF FASHION. 


They will “entertain” you morning, noon, 
and night, and they have yet to acquire the 
art of letting you alone. There are picnics 
and excursions all day long, with dances and 
jeux de société at night. It is distracting. 
Some of the best houses are those associated 
with the names of the old vineyards, such as 
the Chateau Laffitte, the Chateau d’Yquem, 
the Chateau Margaux, the Cos d’Estournel. 
The capitalists are gradually buying up these 
ancient seats andturning them into pleasure- 
houses, as well as places of business. The 


hunting, in particular, is no joke. The wolf- 
hunting is chiefly a scheme for the destruc- 
tion of vermin. In some parts of the coun- 
try these marauders are very troublesome to 
the flocks, and do any amount of damage. 
Then there is the hunting of the stag, where, 
once more, the decorative tendency comes 
in. Their art of hunting is as old as their 
country. They have given a name to most 
of the terms of sport, and they have in- 
vented most of the forms and ceremonies. 
We have all laughed over the great curling 
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horns round the body of the sportsman, but 
these have their uses at the close of a long 
run, when you hear them through the silence 
of the woods and the witchery of the twi- 
light, sounding the death of the stag. It is 
like something from the tale of Arthur or 
of Roland. The horns wind for every stage of 
theprocess—for the view, for the turn at bay, 
and, as we have seen, right on to the end. 


ENTRANCE TO A PRIVATE HOUSE 


There is quite a rubric for the death, and 
still another for the distribution of the 
daintily carved morsels of the quarry among 
the hounds that have run him down. This 
is generally done by torch-light, in the court- 
yard of the chateau. Another great cere- 
monial observance is the benediction of the 
hounds on St. Hubert’s day. This was re- 
vived by the Duc d’Aumale when he came 
back to live at Chantilly, with a determina- 
tion to revive its glories. All who wore the 
duke’s livery of the chase had to attend a 
solemn mass, with the pack at the door of 
the church, under the eye and whip of the 
huntsman. At the moment of the elevation 
of the host the hounds were expected to 
bark in chorus, but too often they only 
howled in sections as they felt the thong. 
In all this we see the tendency of the French 
to dramatize everything in life. The Eng- 
lish rules of sport are for business; the 
French for beauty and grace. 

These amusements run into money, and 
so, once more, the rising men of the time, 
who are the architects of their own for- 
tunes, have their chance. There is no hold- 
ing them back here, as there is no holding 
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them back anywhere. They buy their way 
into rich families and into great chateau». 
They, and the families into which they buy, 
make society. Beyond these there is a fringe 
of betitled impostors. In no other country 
in the world are there so many dukes, mar- 
quises, and counts who can give no intelli- 
gible account of their blazon. They form a 
society of their own. They are on terms of 


DURING AN EVENING RECEPTION. 


tolerance with one another, for their prin- 
ciple is, “Live and let live.” It is under- 
stood that I go on calling you “count” as 
long as you go on calling me “baron,” and 
no questions asked. Their nutriment is the 
wild gull from oversea. It is with their aid 
that the fresh-caught millionaire from Brazil 
begins to furnish his salon. The house-agent 
will contract for them at a pinch, as for the 
chairs and tables. The sham nobility take 
their seats at the newcomer’s board, and if 
theyjrespect his spoons, he may be a longtime 
before he finds out the difference between 
them and the real article. 

A more respectable member of “ the fringe” 
is the broken-down gentleman who has lived 
in good society, and who, for a variety of 
possible reasons, has lost his footing. These 
dejected spirits tend generally to haunt the 
scenes of former bliss. One of their gather- 
ing-places is at the junction of the Avenue 
of the Bois with the Place de l’Etoile. They 
take their seats there on fine afternoons, to 
watch the long procession of carriages and 
live again in their memories of former splen- 
dor. The mention of them is not without sig- 
nificance at the end of this survey. Truly 
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hey represent a dead and gone state of 
things, or, at any rate, adying one. The fine 
ilks of their memories are really passing 
away as an order. Fashionable Paris is no 
longer to be confounded with aristocratic 
Paris. The two things are separate and dis- 
ict. Fashion has outgrown its old bounds 
of the old families, and aristocracy, as a 
voverning force, has become a mere survival 
of habit. The two aristocracies, the old and 
the new, the Legitimist and the Bonapartist, 
not to speak of the Orleanist, as shoddy 
the last,—are mutually destructive. As 
ey cannot agree to revere one another, 
they have helped the crowd to despise them 
’ A new society has come into power by 
process of natural change. Education, which 
is the real basis, is within the reach of all. 
Republics must educate or perish. Under 
this one no nimble spirit need be ignorant 
fur want of the chance of knowledge. There 
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NE Sabbath eve betwixt green Avon’s banks, 
In a dream-world, we hour by hour did float; 
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is small difference of opportunity between 
the duke’s son and the cobbler’s. Manner is 
a heritage which the French have in com- 
mon. All that remains to win social impor- 
tance—and I put it last in no paradoxical 
spirit—is to win wealth. There again, what- 
ever the dignity of the pursuit, the career is 
at least open. Access to political power is 
equally a part of the heritage. With this 
and with wealth, education, and manners, 
social importance comes at call, and the 
mere handle to the name becomes a pure 
superfluity. This is the real meaning of what 
is now going on in France. The old heredi- 
tary sets are being quietly elbowed out of 
the way by the new claimants for a place in 
the sun. The big names, as they appear in 
society journals and in the letters of foreign 
correspondents, have a quite fictitiousimpor- 
tance. Fashionable Paris is now one of the 
newest things in the place. 







B. F. 


The ruffling swans moved by in stately ranks; 
With soft, sad eyes the cattle watched our boat. 
We, passionate pilgrims from the far-off land 
Beyond the “vexed Bermoothes ”—oh, how dear 
That strange, sweet picture, by the Enchanter’s wand 
Familiar to our spirits made, and near! 
Then suddenly a loud and resonant sound 
Thrilled from the skies and waters; lo! the chimes 
Of Stratford rang and rang; the very ground 
Murmured, as with a deep-voiced poet’s rhymes, 
While swift melodious tone on tone was hurled. 


Vou. LIX.—98. 


*T was Shakspere’s music brimmed the trembling world. 
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gO, ma’am,” said the medium, 

firmly; “I could n’t material- 

ize him for you for less ’n a 

hundred an’ fifty, not no way. 

’T isn’t as if you lived in In- 

dianapolis or Louisville your- 

self. The spirits is more used 

to comin’ to cities than they are to the coun- 

try. Why, once I lay in a faint for twenty- 

four hours after I materialized her-husband 

for a lady down in Jasper County. These 

things has to be considered. Then, they 

won't materialize in no common room, they’re 

that touchy. There has to be a cabinet for 

‘em and proper arrangements. I ’d have to 

fetch a cabinet up here, an’ the expenses 

would be heavy. I can’t do it for less, no 
way in the world.” 

Emeline Jones scrutinized the man’s face 
with hungry, desperate eyes. It was not a 
face that repaid scrutiny. The sallow skin, 
drooping black mustache, curved nose, and 
eyes of dull jet, with fat, white lids falling 
heavily over them, did not make up a coun- 
tenance which the average judge of charac- 
ter would select as belonging to one divinely 
commissioned to mediate between the worlds 
of flesh and spirit. This, however, did not 
occur to the little woman before him. She 
interlocked her fingers nervously. 

“T ain’t got no hundred an’ fifty. I wisht 
I had,” she said, her soft face working; “I ’d 
give more ’n that just to talk to William a 
minute or two. There ’s some things it just 
seems to me I’ve got to ask him; but I guess 
I ll have to do with the messages—not but 
what they ’re beautiful,” she added hastily, 
fearing lest she might have offended their 
appointed deliverer, “only they ain’t always 
just to the point. He uses longer words than 
he useter, an’ I expect he can’t keep his 
mind on the things I want to know about. I 
want to see him, I want to!” 

“Yes, ma’am. There’s nothin’ like mate- 
rializations. They stay by one somehow. 
There ’s the same differences between mes- 
sages an’ materializin’ that there is between 
telegraphin’ to a place an’ goin’ by train 
yourself.” 
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PRATT. 
“T wisht I was rich! It seems as 
could n’t stand it.” 

The man moved restlessly at the sig! 
her distress. 

“It’s a great comfort to the departe 
be materialized, too,” he observed. “The: 
say they get homesick for a sight of the 
places. I’m right sorry I can’t afford t: 
it for you for less; but I ll tell you what ! ’| 
do. If you’d like a message this mornin’, | ‘}| 
see if I can get you one, an’ I won’t m 
no charge for my time.” 

“Tt’s awful good of you,” said the wom 
gratefully. “ Mebbe here by ourselves hi 
speak out a little more than he does in t 
meetin’s. Won’t you come right in to 
house, Mr. Wichens?” 

The two had been talking beside the r 
in front of the tiny unpainted dwelling 
rough gray boards crossed by slen 
weather-strips which had embodied the id 
of home to the late William Jones. 1 
house, with its surrounding patch of sw: 
and bit of garden, was encircled by a mighty 
corn-field, glistening bravely in the August 
sun. About the corn-field was the forest 
Encompassing the forest was the sky, a 
the sky is the great thoroughfare of t 
universe, the king’s highway, that lea 
from everywhere to everywhere. Of all t 
countless travelers who pass that way, sur: 
there were some whom expectant, hospita 
souls might intercept and entertain. T! 
at least, was the way it seemed to the lit! 
circle of spiritualists upon the farms lyi 
about Jerusalem Four Corners. Their fai 
had been inspired some years before by t 
remarkable table-tipping feats of a hyst 
cal girl, and it had been for them a harm|: 
and comforting cult, affording them mu 
interest and an innocent consciousness 
much distinction, until Mr. Wichens, tran 
medium and general spiritualistic work: 
had heard of them, and came that way 
see if he might not reap of the harvest t 
good people themselves had sown for hi 
It was advisable for him to forsake Cinci 
nati for a time. He was not in favor wit 
his own clientele, owing to his connecti: 
with an especially humiliating exposure. | 
the western tier of Ohio counties there i 
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wre than one crudely primitive country dis- 
trict like this of Jerusalem Four Corners. 

ey are eddies in the tide of civilization 

ich swept on westward to Illinois and 
Iowa, and their people are the predestined 
ictims of the unscrupulous. Mr. Wichens 
iecided to spend the summer traveling north- 

id, and August found him on the edge of 

ulding, with a well-filled purse and the 

mplacent conviction that the world held 
ny greater fools than he. 

\t Emeline’s invitation he descended from 

; smart new buggy and hitched his horse. 
She led the way up a path planted on each 

ind with flaming orange lilies. The one door 

the house led into a spacious kitchen, from 
ich opened the “front room,” an apart- 
ment resplendent in a red-and-green carpet, 

land shades, an ash center-table, and a 

tiff lounge covered with a large-flowered 
tapestry carpeting. 

Won't you be seated, Mr. Wichens?” 

This modern Charon, who ferried earth- 
ward across the Styx souls hungry for a 
vlimpse of home, took a chair and covertly 
appraised his surroundings. 

“Your husband left you pretty comfor- 
tably fixed, Mrs. Jones,” he observed, glan- 

ng about with the large condescension of 

ie who is at home in so many worlds that 
\| mere earthly dwellings look alike to him. 

“] own the place. It’s only sixty acres, 
hut we worked hard enough to pay for it,” 
said Emeline. 

“Ah,yes. Now, if you please, Mrs. Jones,” 
he said, his manner becoming suddenly dis- 
tunt and majestic, while his speech grew 
polysyllabie and imposing, “I will approxi- 
mate the condition of trance necessary to es- 
tablish communication with the spirit-world. 
\Vhen I appear to be quite rigid, you may 

egin to put questions as usual, and if your 
usband is near he will doubtless respond to 
iny inquiries you may make.” 

The compensations of ignorance and cre- 

ility are very great. It never occurred to 
imeline Jones to doubt that her husband 
had a soul. She believed that it was, and 
that it was immortal, and when, in the first 
horror of sudden loss, some of her spiritua- 
listic neighbors tried to comfort her with the 
assurance that she might still communicate 
with him, they found her curiously eager to 
believe and embrace this doctrine. It was so 
necessary that it must be true. 

So she watched Mr. Wichens as he settled 
himself in his seat, throwing back his head 
and clutching both arms of the chair as he 
did so. His color changed from white to red, 
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and back again; his lids fell; he breathed 
heavily; his muscles stiffened into rigidity. 
He was a loathsome sight, in his black-and- 
white fatness, but Emeline’s eyes were 
held. The scene had been repeated more 
than once during the meetings of the last 
three weeks, but she had not yet become 
hardened to the marvelous meaning of it. 
Vaguely she felt that here, in her little 
room, tremendous things were happening. 
The greatest chasm in the universe was 
being bridged, so that her love might cross 
it unafraid. The beauty and the wonder of it 
took away her breath, and with the instinct 
of the worshiper she sank upon her knees and 
hid her white, excited face. The seconds 
passed like hours. 

“Emeline!” 

The voice that issued from the man’s 
throat was hoarse, and had the effect of 
coming from far off. It was so that the 
“control” always spoke, and by that token 
Emeline knew that the soul of her husband 
waited to have speech with her. She lifted 
her head. 

“Ts it you, William?” she said timidly. 
Now, as always, when the supreme moment 
arrived, she felt a curious sensation of flat- 
ness and unreality. All the burning words 
which she thought she could pour out from 
her heart freely and unhindered suddenly be- 
‘ame impossible. Her speech limped along 
tame, accustomed ways. 

“How— how are you now, William?” 

“Dreadful poorly just now, Emeline.” 

“Can you see me, or only hear me speak?” 
Her voice was curiously tense as she put the 
question. 

“T can’t see you.” 

Emeline caught her breath before she 
went on. 

“What are you a-doin’ there, William?” 

There was a perceptible pause before the 
answer came. Wichens had little imagina- 
tion, and credited Emeline with less. Also 
he had found that with these simple, prac- 
tical people it was hardly possible to be too 
material, too concrete. Had not Emeline 
herself complained that her husband’s mes- 
sages were not to the point? So the spirit 
of William Jones responded at last to his 
wife’s interrogation. 

“I’m teamin’ it just now. Times is hard 
here, too, an’ the off ox died last week.” 

“T did n’t understand before that you had 
to work for a livin’ there, too,” murmured 
the woman, with a flash of resentment against 
the whole toiling universe. “Could I—could 
I help you anyhow, William?” 
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“Ask Mr. Wichens when he comes to. 
He ’1l know if there is any way.” 

There was something flabby and helpless 
about this speech which did not in the least 
resemble William Jones’s muscular way of 
meeting hard times; but his wife went on 
with eagerness: 

“There ain’t anything I would n’t do if 
only I could really sense it that ’t was you, 
William; but someway I can’t seem to feel 
as if ’t was really real.” 

“You would n’t feel that way if I ’d been 
materialized once, prob’ly.” The hoarse voice 
was growing fainter, and at this sign that 
the interview was nearing its end the woman 
rallied her courage suddenly. 

“There ain’t no way to do that but to 
mortgage the farm, an’ you know you told 
me never to do that; but if it’s true that 
you want to come back, Id even go against 
what you told me. William, there ’s one 
thing I got to know if I die for it, an’ that 
is if you ’re still in the same mind you was 
that last evenin’, just before you went out. 
You remember what it was you said? Do 
you feel that now? If you do,I should n’t 
think you ’d want to be materialized. For 
God’s sake answer just this!” 

To her passionate appeal there came no 
reply. The soul of William Jones was dis- 
creetly silent, or had passed upon its way. 

The medium came out of his trance slowly. 

“Well, ma’am, was it satisfactory?” 

Emeline wiped the tears from her cheeks 
and steadied herself to answer: 

“Tf it was n’t, it ain’t no fault of yourn, 
Mr. Wichens. I ’m sure I’m much obliged 
to you.” 

As the man left the house Emeline 
watched him thoughtfully, a growing reso- 
lution hardening the lines of her round face, 
which had remained unusually girlish in spite 
of the work and worry of her less than thirty 
years. 

For most of us money cannot buy the 
things that belong to our peace. The rich 
are as poor as the poorest in this. But Eme- 
line suddenly realized that she was exempt 
from this human limitation. Her heart’s 
desire was purchasable, though at a great 
price. 

“T guess money ain’t goin’ to stand in the 
way of my seein’ him if he wants to come 
back!” she said, with a strange new sensa- 
tion of freedom and of power. 


Il. 


“ EMELINE JONES, you ain’t really done such 
a fool thing as that?” 
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“Well, I have then. I put a mortgag: 
the farm an’ got the money, an’ the m 
rializin’ is to come off at the say-unt 
Levi Thomas’s Sunday afternoon. An’ ] 
a new white dress with black ribbons 
wear to it.” 

Emeline was sitting on the door-step of 
little house, at the side of one of her o! 
friends, Mrs. Ellen Evans of Arksw! 
Rumors of the “doin’s” of the tra 
medium at Jerusalem Four Corners, an 
pecially of his dealings with William Jon 
widow, had reached that village, a dozen n 
distant, and on hearing them Mrs. Evans | 
put on her sunbonnet and gone down to 
store to see if any of Emeline’s neigh! 
were in town and would take her when t! 
started homeward. It was a time for act 
Some one must demolish the medium 
snatch Emeline as a brand from the b 
ing, and Mrs. Evans felt herself equal to 
task. 

Arkswheel, with its twelve hundred 
habitants, was sufficiently a center of civ 
zation to qualify any of its residents 
missionary effort toward the people “do 
around the Swale.” Yet now that she \ 
really here, and deprived of the moral s 
port of gasolene street-lamps and the r 
road, Mrs. Evans felt curiously ineffici¢ 
The corn was so tall, the woods were so si 
ber, the sky was so near and the world 
far, that things impossible elsewhere seemed 
not unlikely here. The dramatic possibiliti: 
ot the situation worked upon her against | 
will, and Emeline’s obstinacy was impert 
bable. 

The sun had dropped down behind the s 
emn blue forest, but across the sky st 
flamed the long rose-colored pennons of t 
defeated day. It was one of the martial s 
sets that call the soul toarms. Emeline f 
its summons. She looked at the kindly, a: 
ious, wrinkled face of the woman beside | 

“You ’re as good a friend as I got, Ell 
an’ 1 would hear to you if I did to anybo: 
but I want to tell you it ain’t no use to ta 
to me. I can see how you feel, but ) 
might as well save your breath.” 

“Emeline, I left things an’ come do' 
here in the middle of my cannin’ an’ je 
makin’ to tell you what I thought about t! 
business, an’ it seems to me I got to do i 
Your mother an’ me was friends back ea: 
in Columbiana County. I mean to talk to y« 
the way I know she would.” 

Emeline drew a long, heavy breath. 

“T ll tell you what I never meant to te! 
a soul; then you ’ll understand how it is | 
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ust see William if money can do it, mort- 
cave or no mortgage. You know”—her 
‘vice broke for an instant—“ how sudden it 

when he died: how he went out in 
sulky after supper to train the colt, an’ 

ied an’ threw him out against a stump, 
that was all there was of it,” said Eme- 

Jones. “He was dead when they 

sight him in to me. I don’t believe folks 
-er cared for each other much more ’n we 
_ but we used to have words over nothin’ 
etimes, like other folks. It was that way 
We was both tired that night, but I 
ess it was prob’ly my fault. The supper 
in’t suit him. He thought I was goin’ to 
chickens, an’ there was only cold beans. 
we had some words about that, an’ one 
ing led to another, an’ finally he flung out 
of the house, an’ the last words he ever said 
to me was, ‘I wisht I need n’t ever see your 
darned baby-face ag’in.’ He never did. O 
my Lord!” cried the woman, rocking herself 
to and fro in a burst of tearless agony, “do 
you think I can forget that? It ’s three 
months since he died, but there ain’t been a 
day nor an hour of a day that I ain’t heard 
it in my ears. I thought I’d go mad before 
medium come. Even since I began to 
messages they ain’t gone right to the 
I ’ve tried an’ tried to get one about 
ihat, but somehow I never can. I did n’t 
want to speak right out an’ let folks know. 
| don’t know whether the medium mistrusts 
not. When he began to talk about mate- 
rializin’ it come to me that if William would 
ot himself be materialized—if he would 
come back an’ look at me, even if he did n’t 
iy a word—it would be a sign he did n't 
mean it any more. Seems to me I can have 
peace after that.” 
Mrs. Evans was silent. She had not ima- 
ned a contingency in which it would be 
difficult to speak her mind. It was out- 
rageous that good money, valuable for the 
material ends of life, should be squandered 
upon sentiment, but that she should feel 
herself becoming reconciled to such waste 
was past belief. She made a vigorous effort 
to recover her original point of view. 

“But, Emeline, William never wanted you 

waste money, an’ he never would want 

i to, no matter what happened. They say 

Arkswheel you been squanderin’ it right 

* left.” 

“I’m scared sometimes to think how much 
| ‘ve spent,” confessed Emeline. “It took 
the hundred dollars we had in bank for the 
‘ineral an’ the stone I put up. Then”—she 
hesitated, aware of a lack of sympathy— 
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“there ’s been things the medium said Wil- 
liam wanted. He said he could get him most 
things he wanted if I’d let him have the 
money, so I had the mortgage made for 
three hundred,—’t was as much as anybody 
wanted to put on this place anyhow, —an’ it’s 
took a hundred an’ fifty for what the me- 
dium said William wanted, an’ I give the 
medium the rest this mornin’, before you 
come, to pay for the materializin’. He give 
me a receipt.” 

Mrs. Evans gasped. “Good Lord! Eme- 
line, you ’I] never get paid out in this world. 
You ’Il lose the farm.” 

“T don’t care,” said Emeline, defiantly; 
“T ll have my two hands left, an’ I ain’t no 
children to think of. Once for all, it’s Wil- 
liam’s money. If there ’s anything he wants 
with it, do you think I ’d be keepin’ it 
back? I ’d rather chuck it in the fire than 
have him want an’ not get.” 

“But, Emeline, you ’re talkin’ as if it was 
all true. The idea of William wantin’ things! 
Land! When he was here an’ wanted things 
he hustled round an’ got ’em. I guess if he 
wants things there he ’ll dc the same. The 
Good Book says the Lord ’ll provide even 
here. I don’t think he needs your help to- 
ward supportin’ William. It’s all stuff.” 

Emeline flushed, but her face kept its 
steadfast look. “I can’t run no risks,” she 
answered. “I don’t know whether it ’s true 
or not about his wantin’ things, but when 
that man’s around he makes me think it is; 
but if it was all lies I’d have to do just the 
same, if there was just one chance of its 
bein’ true. You ’d feel so if it was your 
husband. I can’t run no risks. That ’s all 
there is about it.” 

Remonstrance was so obviously useless 
that Mrs. Evans held her peace. When she 
spoke again it was to say: 

“It’s Sunday that the materializin’ is to 
be?” 

“Yes. I want you should stay over. The 
neighbors around here are dreadful good to 
me, but they don’t seem like own folks yet.” 

“T’ll stay quick enough,” said Mrs. Evans, 
with a certain satisfaction in the prospect; 
“but I don’t want you to think I approve of 
all you ’ve done, Emeline.” 

“Wait till it ’s over,” said the other 
woman, confidently. 

The great day dawned with a cloudless sky 
and a blazing sun. The heat was intense 
along the white, dusty road the women took 
in driving to Levi Thomas’s, but Emeline 
was pale when they reached the house, and 
the hands that held the reins were cold. 
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Levi Thomas was the most influential 
farmer in the neighborhood, and the only man 
of substance who held to the tenets of the 
spiritualists. In his “ best room” the cabinet 
had been set up, and when Emeline and her 
friend arrived the room was already filled 
with whispering circles of the believers. A 
seat in the front row had been reserved for 
Emeline, who came forward shyly in her 
new white gown with its fluttering black rib- 
bons, and shrank into her place. Her neigh- 
bors eyed her inquisitively. She suddenly 
realized with a heart-sickening revulsion that 
to see William in this crowded room, be- 
neath the fire of all these curious eyes, 
would be intolerable. Then forlornly she 
reminded herself that it was, after all, only 
of his willingness to see her that she desired 
to be assured. She dropped her eyes and 
clasped her hands tightly in her lap, trying 
in vain to still the tumult of her nerves. 
She was sick with apprehension, wonder, 
fear. The room seemed to rock about her, 
and it was only with a tremendous effort that 
she kept her seat. 

The hour for the meeting was half-past 
three. It was after four, but Mr. Wichens 
had not appeared. 

“It ’s time he 


materialized himself,” 


whispered a woman with a reputation for 
audacity, and a subdued titter arose from 


her corner. Emeline, thinking her ‘own 
thoughts, had not realized that it was late. 

At half-past four a man drove up rapidly, 
leaped out, hitched his horse to the rail, and 
came up the path in haste. He held a letter 
in his hand. 

“Has Wichens come?” he asked the group 
of men standing about the door. They stared 
at him blankly. 

“Thought he was stayin’ at your house. 
Was n’t he comin’ with you?” 

“He ain’t been there all day. He left 
with his horse an’ buggy last night. Said he 
was goin’ up to Arkswheel an’ comin’ back 
this mornin’, but he ain’t come. He druv 
toward the Indiana line, an’ I ain’t been 
quite easy about it since he did n’t show up 
this mornin’. This here ’s a letter for Mis’ 
Jones he left in his room.” 

“He ain’t come? What’s that? Took his 
horse an’ buggy? Great Scott! You don’t 
think—” “He’s got her money— got it Fri- 
day an’ give her a receipt.” “Gone for the 
Indiana line? By the Lord Harry, the man ’s 
a thief!” 

The buzz of voices took on an ominous 
sound. 

“Hold on a jiffy,” said the man who had 
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just arrived. “Let Mis’ Jones read her 
ter. Mebbe it tells somethin’.” 

Emeline, startled and uncomprehend 
was pushed forward by a dozen hands. } 
head reeled, but she took the letter sto! 
and opened it. When her eyes had gras 
the contents a deep flush mounted to 
face. The letter she crumpled in one h 

“He ain’t comin’,” she said dully. 

“What fer ain’t he comin’?” demar 
the man nearest her. 

“He just says he ain’t comin’. That’ 
there is to it.” 

“Can’t ye let us see the letter?” S 
one held out a hand for it. 

Emeline clutched it tighter, with a t 
ble fear in her throbbing brain. That ¢ 
of her stiffened fingers was all that kept 
pitiful secret from these prying eyes. (C 
they take it from her against her 
What if her hand relaxed and let it fall 


+ 


“He says he ain’t comin’,” she repeated 


hoarsely. 
“Look out!” cried Mrs. Evans; “shi 
goin’ to faint, what with the heat an’ all. 


there ’s any men in this crowd, why ai 


they up an’ after that thief? It’s three h 
dred dollars of her money he’s got.” 
This sentiment was received with a m 
mur of approval, but Emeline said wit! 
last desperate effort: 
“Don’t go!” 


“’S-sh now,” said her friend; “you don’ 


know what you want. Let the men al 
an’ come up-stairs with me.” 
She was a woman of weight, but s 


fully and speedily she extricated the daz 


Emeline from the crowd that was press 


about her, and piloted her up the narro 


stair to Mrs. Thomas’s best bedroom, w! 
the women had left their hats. Once ins 
she slipped the bolt and gave Emeline a 
tle shake. 

“Now you tell me quick what ’s the : 
ter you don’t want them to go after | 
They can’t catch him anyhow if he got « 
into Indiana last night, but they mig! 
well try. I ’ve got to know what to sa) 
em.” 

With shaking fingers Emeline produ 
the crumpled note. It read: 


Mrs. JONEs. 

Mapam: I held communication with your |! 
band to-day, on the subject of his materializat 
He positively refuses to do his part in it. 
seemed to think you would understand this 
willingness. I consider that I have fulfilled 


part of the contract, as it is impossible to mate- 


rialize him against his will. However, I will 
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hat I can for your husband hereafter. I would 
come this afternoon to explain matters to 
meeting, but it occurred to me you would not 
to have Mr. Jones’s refusal made so public. 
ting you will see fit to tell the circle that I 
fulfilled my obligations to you so far as lay 
power, 


Yours to command, D. WICHENS. 


Ill. 


two women drove home in silence. Mrs. 
ns had dealt with the assembled com- 
y, answering questions and protecting 
-line with the skill of a veteran tactician, 
toward Emeline herself speech was more 
ult. When she tried to denounce Wich- 
volubly as a scheming rascal, deserving 
e prison, the face of dumb misery and 
bt that Emeline turned upon her hushed 
at once, and she became silent and con- 
ined. 
was tea-time when they reached the 
and Emeline moved about stiffly, 
sting upon going through the form of 
paring the meal; but when it was ready 
sat at her place idly, tasting nothing. 
s. Evans’s distress at this found vent in 
rs, to which Emeline paid scant atten- 
She pushed back her chair from the 
e at last. 
‘Seems if I’m not hungry,” she said. “I 
k I want to get the air. You don’t mind, 
vou, Ellen, if I go out for a little? Ill 
leave you long.” 
Her friend opened her lips to protest, then 
ht better of it, and Emeline went out 
he dusk, alone. 
Mrs. Evans, watching her anxiously from 
door, saw that her hesitating steps al- 
st involuntarily sought the corn. She 
nged down one of the long, dim aisles, 
tween the rows of quivering blades that 
far above her head. 
William himself had planted the corn. It 
| been cultivated duly, and the sun and 
rain had combined to prosper its growth. 
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t 


‘here was no finer field in the whole county, 


in a vague, inarticulate way Emeline 
| felt something of the human quality 
its merit. The corn had “be’n company” 
her that summer in her sorrow and dis- 
ss. Its glistening ranks were her army of 
‘ense against loneliness and the fear of 
ning poverty; and blindly she turned to 
‘m now, when loneliness and poverty were 
st crushingly upon her. 
She tried to realize her disaster as she 
lked. From any point of view she was 
poverished, but the bankruptcy of her 
irt was bitterest. 
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“ Wichens has got the money whether he’s 
a fraud or not,” she said to herself. “If he 
was a fraud, then William did n’t send no 
such message to me as that. I wish I knew 
he was a fraud. But Wichens might be a 
thief, an’ yet William might ’a’ sent the 
message, too. O God! O God! I wisht I 
knowed the truth!” 

Up one row and down the next she made 
her way heavily. The long leaves crossed 
and barred her progress, but she tore her 
way through them. Her half-dazed brain was 
haunted by the notion that she was pursu- 
ing some elusive thing, a thought she could 
not overtake, a peace she might never cap- 
ture. The wholesome, penetrating sweetness 
of the dew-wet corn, that is like no other 
fragrance the world yields, was in her nos- 
trils, and unconsciously she was soothed by 
it as she plodded through the heavy soil. 

As exhaustion came to her body, her mind 
grew calmer. She had suffered all that it 
was in her power to suffer during those three 
months, and the reaction inevitable to a 
healthy nature had come at last, but this 
she could not know. She wondered dully 
that half the weight upon her soul seemed 
to have fallen away from it, but she was too 
broken and weary to think definitely; and at 
last, tired out, she dropped upon the sward 
at the end of the field. 

In the house her friend was laboriously 
washing the dishes and putting away the 
remnants of the meal. Then she took the 
milk-pail and went out to the barn. Emeline 
had two cows, and the chores must be done 
even if hearts broke and minds tottered. 
When all was accomplished to her satisfac- 
tion, she sat down by the window to wait 
Emeline’s appearance; but the day had been 
an exhausting one, and she was weary. 

“T Il just lie down on the lounge a jiffy; 
then if she don’t come I ’ll go look her up,” 
she thought, and threw herself heavily across 
the home-made sofa, the straw-filled mattress 
and cushions of which were covered with 
gay calico. 

When she awoke the dawn was shivering 
into sunrise, and there was a sound of sing- 
ing in her ears. On the door-step stood 
Emeline, her figure outlined against the rosy 
glow of the morning. Her face was turned 
upon the east. Her dress was damp with 
the night’s dew and stained here and there 
from the soil, but her eyes were clear and 
sane, and her face was suffused with living 
emotion. It was flushed, exalted, glad. 

She lifted her arms above her head, and 
her voice rang out clear and sweet: 
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Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace; 
Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face. 


Mrs. Evans, wakened from heavy sleep, 
struggled slowly to adjust the apparition 
which confronted her to her recollection of 
yesterday’s overwhelming misery. What res- 
urrection of joy for Emeline had the dark 
hours brought? She sat up, her face a be- 
wildered interrogation. 


His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour. 


“Emeline, in Heaven’s name, what’s come 
to you?” 

The woman on the door-step turned joy- 
ously. 

“The Lord ’s remembered me., That ’s 
all,” she answered; “but he knows it ’s 
enough. I ’ve heard from William, an’ this 
time I know it ’s real.” 

“Emeline Jones! You don’t mean that 
man come back in the night?” 

“That man? The medium? Oh, no,” said 
Emeline, with the large indifference of one 
to whom the question had suddenly become 
alien and remote. “I guess when we look at 
it right we don’t need no mediums.” 

“Tell me quick what you mean!” 

“There ain’t much to tell. It was this 
way. When I went out last night I thought 
I ’d go crazy. I could n’t think the things I 
wanted to think. An’ I walked an’ walked 
in the corn for hours, I guess. You know 
how I must’a’ felt. It seemed like everything 
had failed me—everything. Finally I sat 
down against the fence at the far end of a 
row, because I could n’t walk another step, 
an’ then I must ’a’ gone to sleep. The 
first I knew there seemed to be a light 
shinin’ round me, an’ in the light there was 
a face. I was dazzled, an’ I did n’t want to 
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look. I shut my eyes, but I knew some 
was watchin’ me, an’ when I finally loo 
there was William’s face as plain as I « 
see it in my life. He did n’t say nothin’, 
I did n’t. He just looked at me out of 
shinin’, so pitiful, an’ a little smilin’, : 
He did n’t need to speak. He looked it 
It was just as if I heard him say: ‘B 
your heart, child, you should ’a’ know 
never meant it when I said mean thing 
you. I ‘d said ’em before, but you knoy 
never meant ’em. An’ to pin your fait 
that critter, too, as if I ’d have any t 
with such cattle!’ He seemed to say all 
an’ more, puttin’ me in mind of things 
was just between him an’ me, an’ sh 
at me like the sun all the while. An’ | 
—I felt like you do when you go out 
the wind before a shower, after there ’s |ieen 
a long dry spell, an’ it blows through 
through you till you ’re all made over. 

“Before I knew it, I said, ‘Yes, William, 
I won’t be such a fool again,’ an’ the soun 
of my voice woke me up, an’ it was gettin’ 
light. That ’s all there is to it, but so 
how it ’s enough.” 

Mrs. Evans rubbed her eyes, hesitating 
believe or disbelieve. Her general skepticis 
was shaken, but her faith was notestablished, 
and she distrusted dreams only less t 
mediums and messages. 

“Tt does sound a good deal more like Wil 
liam than all them other communications,’ 
she admitted; “but if he was comin’, why 
did n’t he come in time to save the farm?” 

Over the work-worn features of 
younger woman came a subtle look of 
for this human being to whom the lo 
and fishes of love seemed of the prime 
portance. 

“It was more than the farm I ’d lost. an’ 
it’s more than the farm I’ve got back,” she 
said; “but mebbe if they give me time | can 
save the farm, too.” 
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‘IR ROBERT leaned over toward his sister. 
\O“It ’s very interesting, is n’t it, Kath- 
leen?” he inquired. 

Miss Campbell put her hand up to her 
mouth and stifled a little yawn. 


JAY HAMBIDGE. 

“Well, we saw it much better done 
Calcutta, you know. I am beginning 
think the fakir is like the gentleman- 
same all the world over.” And then 
looked rather contritely to where her h 
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was sitting. He had taken so much trouble 
to amuse them that it seemed hardly fair 
to be anything but enthusiastic. Sargent 
caught the look. 

+ What were you saying, Miss Campbell?” 

asked. 

“We were saying that we had seen much 
the same thing done in Calcutta,” she an- 

ered, With a fine economy of truth. 

“Oh, yes. That ladder-climbing trick is 

ery old, I believe, and very easily explained 

‘those who understand how it is done. 

rather passes my dull comprehension, 
yvever. Old Medicine Pipestem may not 

-as expert as the jugglers you have seen 

the Orient, but he is quite mysterious 
ough to puzzle me.” 

Sir Robert turned his handsome, clever 
face to Sargent. 

“| am afraid both you and Kathleen miss 
the vitally interesting thing about this ex- 
hibition,” he said seriously. “ Whether Ram 

hoga is more proficient in his art—for I be- 
lieve that is the best term for it—than the 
Indian, Medicine Pipestem, is of no moment. 
The real point of interest is that the art of 
the East Indian fakir and the art of the 
American aborigine should so startlingly re- 


semble each other. Why, it opens up anew 
e whole subject of the origin of the peoples 


of North America! I have ever taken issue 
with those ethnologists who hold that the 
\merican Indian is a descendant of the lost 
ten tribes, and have always inclined toward 
e theory, so ably advanced by Thomas 
Jefferson and others, that they derive 
their origin from the Mongols and Malays. 
\lthough my information on the subject is 
r from being profound, my convictions are 
with the eastern Asiatic theory, and 
everything I have seen here to-night tends 
» confirm them; and I am persuaded that 
if at one time there was a more highly civi- 
ized race upon this wonderful continent, it 
us exterminated by some great Mongolian 
nvasion similar to that which, under Jenghiz 
han, swept over China, or to that which dev- 
stated the Roman Empire. Not alone do 
triking likenesses in language prevail, such, 
or example, as the Dakotas’ word for moon, 
weeh, and the Tatar word for the same, oee or 
‘¢, or, a Still more perfect case, the Cherokees’ 
word for dog, keera, and the Tschischouski, 
koera, but the manners and customs—” 
“Bob,” Miss Campbell’s voice came in a 
pleading whisper, “spare us! What have we 
done to merit this? Besides,” she added, “I 
am sure that won’t be interesting in your 
book. Don’t forget not to put it in.” 
Vo. LIX.—99. 
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Sir Robert smiled slightly, much to Sar- 
gent’s relief. 

“ Kathleen persists in taking it for granted 
that I am going to write a book on ‘The 
British Empire in America.’ I think that is 
what she calls it. It is needless to assure 
you, Sargent, that, considering the vastness 
of the subject, and the short time in which 
I have to study it, and—and for other rea- 
sons, I shall do no such thing.” 

Miss Campbell laughed a little mocking 
laugh, and the sound of her voice was 
strange in the Indian tepee. 

“Don’t believe him, Mr. Sargent!” she 
urged. “ Nothing short of a total inability to 
get hold of pen and paper could keep him 
from writing a book about you. And even in 
that case, I believe he would take to scrib- 
bling his notes on his dress-shirts, or get me 
to tattoo them on his back like the man in 
that horrid story of Rider Haggard’s. There, 
dear, don’t get cross!” She slipped her arm 
within her brother’s. 

Sir Robert looked down at her. “Hands 
off!” he said, with mock severity. “Great 
heavens! have n’t you any reverence in your 
frivolous composition? If you don’t respect 
me, your brother, have n’t you any compunc- 
tions about making light of a newly created 
knight, of an M.P., an F.R.G.S., a—” 

“Don’t, Bob!” she pleaded again. “Do 
hush talking, and get Mr. Sargent to tell us 
what that Indian is saying.” 

A young, gaudily dressed buck was flash- 
ing backward and forward between the little 
knot of white people and the larger assembly 
of Indians on the other side of the tepee. 
He was gesticulating, and speaking excit- 
edly, with much the air of the professional 
showman who feels that his star attraction 
is not wholly appreciated, and who insists on 
proclaiming the star’s merits. Thelight from 
thefire, blazing up every nowand then, showed 
his face with its working muscles and star- 
tling decoration. Between the eyes, on the 
forehead, was painted in vivid green the 
head of a serpent, the body of which trailed 
backward to the hair, reappearing atthe nape 
of the neck, and writhed its length down the 
spinal column, finishing up with a flourish 
and final coil upon the Indian’s heaving 
chest, which lay bared where the red flan- 
nel shirt fell away. It was extremely un- 
pleasant as a work of art, and it gave the 
man his name. Behind him the figure of 
Medicine Pipestem, his father, the most 
noted medicine-man in the Blood nation, 
crouched upon the floor of the tepee, 
swathed in his medicine-robes. 
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Sargent looked at the half-breed inter- 
preter. 

“What is Painted Snake saying?” 
manded. 

The face the boy turned to Sargent wore 
a curious expression of blended amusement 
and fear. 

“He says, sir, that Medicine Pipestem 
makes much big medicine, and that Painted 
Snake will become great medicine-man, 
too, but that napiake [white woman] and 
the other palefaces do not believe, because 
evil spirits have hold of them. He says 
Medicine Pipestem will show still further 
wonders, and prove that the Gitchi-Manito 
has sent him a message.” 

“Well, tell the beggar to hurry up, then,” 
said Sargent, testily. He was afraid Miss 
Campbell was getting bored, and the mere 
notion was alarming. Miss Campbell’s feel- 
ings had suddenly become of vital impor- 
tance to Sargent. 

As he looked at her it seemed most amaz- 
ing that he had known her only a week. Sir 
Robert and he had been friends since their 
Cambridge days, when the former had taken 
every scholarship and prize within hailing 
distance, and he himself had just managed 
to scrape joyously through his university 
career. He suddenly remembered with keen 
disgust the several invitations down to Oak 
Court, which he had somehow neglected, to 
accept. Why, he might have known this 
girl years ago! And then, shortly after the 
ead of college days, he had been stricken 
with that fever for excitement and tramping 
and a perfectly unconventional life which is 
almost sure to attack every normal English- 
man at least once in his lifetime, and usually 
in his youth, and he had packed up his slen- 
der belongings, and left well-ordered little 
England for her Majesty’s vast and pictur- 
esque dominion in America. 

Alberta had suited him very well indeed, 
and from time to time, even into that out- 
of-the-world locality, reports of his friend’s 
career, of his wonderful popularity and bril- 
liant achievements, had made their way. 
Apparently Sir Robert had traveled over 
and studied his queen’s colonial possessions 
in the most unlikely places, and had writ- 
ten books thereon which had attracted the 
favorable notice of a great many gentle- 
men behind the throne. Some of them were 
simply judicious and flattering peans of 
praise of the British government; some con- 
tained a youthful, courageous, and sane 
amount of blame for obvious mismanagement 
and oppression; and some of them, in the 
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light of political events of the next 
years, read like prophecies. 

Great Britain has a special liking 
her sons who go forth, take notice of \ 
she has done, and give it to the worl 
brilliantly written books. She bestows tit 
and favors upon them. Before he was t] 
Campbell had been knighted, made an w: 
secretary, and was on the road to daz 
promotion. His friends feared the wi 
There was nothing he was not likely t 
tempt, and he was always successful. 11 
had not been such an unaffected, thorou, 
popular personage his triumphs would } 
been insufferable. 

When he left England for a trip aro 
the world every one predicted that someth 
would come of it. Sir Robert himself, | 
ever, had no very definite intention of get 
tinganything but pleasure outof the journe: 
He had taken his sister, and he expected to 
derive a great deal of enjoyment, not 
from seeing much that was new, but f 
going over with her ground that was alre: 
familiar and interesting to himself. She | 
proved a most congenial traveling comp 
ion, and, as a rule, grateful for the amaz 
amount of statistics and varied informati 
which Sir Robert imparted. They had t1 
eled in a leisurely fashion across east: 
Europe, through India and Japan, and 
Pacific steamer had brought them to Van 
couver, when Sir Robert had suddenly 
remembered Sargent. Old memories | 
affections began to stir, and he sent a lett 
post-haste to tell Sargent that, though the 
Rockies and the prairies divided them, 
would see his face again or know the rea 
why. Sargent read the letter in the little 
post-office at Spitze, and felt more flab 
gasted than he had ever felt before in his | 
Hecould not accustom himself tothe thou; 
that Campbell— Sir Robert wrote “we,” : 
Sargent thought he meant himself and a ser- 
vant—was so near. In a sort of dream 
got himself on his pony and headed for | 
ranch. -He had only one thought—he m 
prepare for Campbell’s arrival. 

That event took place late one afterno: 

a fortnight after the advent of Sir Robe 
letter. It is needless to describe Sargeni 
feelings when the coach from Fort Macle 
drew up before his shack, and Sir Robert 
clambered down, followed by an exceeding 
pretty girl, who bore so striking a likene 
to him as to be unmistakably his siste 
Sargent never remembered how he con 
ported himself on that occasion. But afte 
a few moments of dazzled contemplation of 
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he situation and Miss Campbell it occurred 
, him that, after all, things might be much 
vorse. By nightfall he had taken a most 
eerful view of the crisis, and was planning 
ries of expeditions for her amusement 
i edification. 
‘He had found her charmingly companion- 
e, and interested in everything. This 
t to the Blood Indians, and the exhibi- 
later by the greatest medicine-man 
mg them, Sargent had counted upon 
being perhaps the most entertaining 
g he had to show her, and now she 
med actually bored by it. He looked 
er to where she sat, between her brother 
| the wife of the agent of the reserva- 
. whom they had brought with them, 
began to anathematize old Medicine 
‘ipestem in his heart for being such a brute 
conjurer. 
But Sargent’s fears were simply born of 
over-anxiety to please. Miss Campbell, 
so far from being bored, was intensely inter- 
sted in everything going on. She had seen 
ter juggling than the old Indian was 
ter of, but there were many other things 
ich were strange and wonderfully enter- 
ing to her. From where she sat she 
iid not only see the interior of the whole 
licine-lodge, but could catch glimpses of 
night outside, and little breaths of fresh, 
| air scented with the wolf-willow, when 
flap of the tent was lifted and dropped as 
ves and young bucks passed in and out. 
ange northern stars hung low over the 
nd, and from far away came the wild cry 
the coyote. Inside the lodge the fire, 
ich flickered and leaped up and sank down, 
owed her on one side the tepee the little 
up of white people, her brother and Sar- 
nt and the Indian agent, Leroy, and his 
fe, and on the other the strained, awe- 
ruck faces of twenty-five or thirty Indians 
rouching on the ground, and watching with 
scinated gaze the tricks of Medicine Pipe- 
m and the wild, excited gestures of 
Painted Snake. 
Over in one corner, where the fringe of 
rkness hung heaviest, sat a bent, withered, 
ulously old-looking warrior, who beat 
vebly upon a tom-tom, and by. his side a 
young boy blowing shrilly upon a “mystery 
‘histle.” Close about the fire was a circle 
f blanketed, befeathered chiefs, who had 
listened at first stonily to Painted Snake’s 
boasting, but who were becoming restless and 
frightened as old Medicine Pipestem pro- 
ceeded with his magic. Painted Snake, who 
had gone about among them all day, had 
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promised great things. His father was to 
show, thatevening, the greatest medicineever 
seen among the Blood or any other nation, 
and the white man was to tremble and turn 
weak before it. The Indians thought they 
would like that,—they had never seen the 
white man afraid,— and so they had flocked 
to the medicine-lodge. If Medicine Pipe- 
stem could make the white man weak, he 
would be, indeed, a great medicine-chief, 
and Painted Snake, who had heralded this 
wonder, would share the glory. Much 
could be done for ten dollars and unlimited 
sixikimmi. 

Behind this circle of chiefs swayed and 
crouched and panted a crowd of restless 
young bucks, more credulous and more ex- 
cited than their elders. Their wild gestures 
and white, awed faces showed weird in the 
uncertain light. They formed, in Miss 
Campbell’s opinion, the most interesting ele- 
ment of the unique tableau. Old Medicine 
Pipestem was sitting silent and meditative 
before the fire, smoking a long pipe. Except 
for the excited words of Painted Snake, 
which every now and then broke the still- 
ness, and the low murmur of talk and rest- 
less movement of ¢he young warriors, the 
tepee was absolutely quiet. 

Suddenly the door of the tent was lifted, 
and a young squaw entered, bearing in her 
hand a small earthen pan filled with dark, 
freshly turned earth. She gave it to Medi- 
cine Pipestem, who gravely laid aside his 
pipe, and began to stir the mold with his 
hands. Painted Snake went over to him, and 
kneeling beside the old man, whispered a few 
words to him. After a second’s hesitation 
Medicine Pipestem drew forth from his 
shaggy medicine-robe a small bag. Painted 
Snake emptied the contents into the palm 
of his hand, and advanced toward the group 
of white people. He stopped pointedly be- 
fore Miss Campbell, and stretched out his 
hand. In its hollow lay three small, dark- 
brown seeds. Then he stepped quickly back, 
and returning the seeds to Medicine Pipe- 
stem, began to strut magnificently up and 
down. The old man, paying no heed to his 
son, dropped the seeds carefully, one by one, 
upon the earth which the squaw had brought, 
and covered each gently with more earth, 
scooping it up from the sides of the pan. 
Then he carefully placed the dish before him, 
in the cleared space between the fire and 
the spectators, and rose. 

After an instant’s contemplation of the 
scene before him, he slowly began to take 
off, one by one, his trappings of medicine- 
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man—the thick robe of bearskin and the 
heavy head-dress and the many ornaments— 
until he stood there quite nude, save for 
the shaps and the great medicine-bag which 
hung around his neck. It was a visionary 
but strong face that the old man turned 
to the fire, which now blazed and crackled 
fiercely. 

Suddenly the sorcerer opened the medi- 
cine-bag which hung from his neck, and 
putting in his hand, drew from it a folded 
piece of cloth of a dirty grayish hue. As it 
fell, soft and voluminous, to the ground, it 
completely enveloped Medicine Pipestem, 
who wrapped it, fold after fold, about him; 
then, with a scornful glance about the as- 
sembly, he stepped quickly, though with a 
shuffling gait, for the cloth was swathed 
even about his feet, into the blazing fire! 

A sort of terrified groan went up from 
the young braves, and there was a sharp in- 
drawing of painful breath. The drum in the 
corner thudded hideously now, and the boy 
with the whistle outdid himself in frenzied 
efforts. The chiefs gathered about the fire 
broke into a low, mournful chant, and their 
awe-struck faces showed ashen in the fire- 
light. Around them Painted Snake threaded 
his triumphant way, circling in and out be- 
tween the firelight and the white party and 
young bucks, and as he pranced with high- 
lifted foot and bended knee, he chanted the 
praises of Medicine Pipestem, Man-Return- 
ing-with-the-Crane-Warwhoop. 

Sargent motioned again to the interpre- 
ter. 

“Tell us what that young idiot is saying, 
Riel.” 

The half-breed’s face had lost its amused 
expression. Fearand credulity showed plainly 
on it now, and he looked wholly Indian. 

“He says that Medicine Pipestem is great 
medicine-man; that when he was young his 
mother dipped him in blood of white buffalo, 
and now he is strong and mighty; and that 
the god of thunder brought him this robe so 
that lightning might not harm him nor fire 
burn him. Painted Snake says that maybe 
white man will believe now.” 

Leroy, the Indian agent, touched Camp- 
bell respectfully on the arm. 

“T ’ve been hearing about that robe for 
five years now, Sir Robert,— ever since I’ve 
been here,—and I never saw it before, or 
guessed what it was. I doubt if a dozen 
other Indians besides these have ever seen 
it. The joke of it is, the old fellow ’s in 
dead earnest. I have n’t a doubt but that he 
believes it just as sacred and magical, and 
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ali that, as he lets on. That’s where Indians 
are so queer. They can give a Scotch: 
points in shrewdness about some things, and 
then they ‘ll fall down on something easy 
like this. If you ’d tell ’em it was asbestos 
they would n’t be a bit wiser, but thi 
was some magic fandango or other, any 

Sir Robert looked thoughtful. 

“ Asbestos, of course! Probably the ami- 
antus, which is found in large quantities 
in eastern Canada, in the Pyrenees, | 
Mountains, New South Wales, and Siberia, 
It ’s the best of all asbestos, and of course 
a piece of cloth woven of it could have easily 
found its way here. Very interesting.” 

Miss Campbell was listening to her 
brother. 

“Oh, it ’s asbestos, is it? The old fraud! 
He quite frightened me at first. I really 
thought we had struck something super- 
natural at last. How disappointing!” She 
laughed gaily at Sargent, and then she 
looked a little wearily about her; for she had 
driven twenty miles to the medicine-lodige 
that day, and would have to drive ten more 
to get to the reservation, where they were 
to stay for the night, and she felt tired and 
a little sleepy. 





And so when Painted Snake and the 
frightened chiefs and excited young braves 
lifted their fascinated gaze from Medicine 
Pipestem, who still stood calmly in the midst 


of the flames, only beating them back now 
and then from his unprotected head, they 
saw, instead of the fear in the white faces 
which Painted Snake had prcdicted, only 
amusement and indifference and quiet ob- 
servation. 

At the sight Painted Snake leaped for- 
ward, as if he had been lashed with a quirt, 
and strode up and down more fiercely than 
ever. Little flecks of foam lay on his lips. 
He perceived that his father’s dishonor 
would redound upon himself, and that if his 
promises were not kept it would go hard 
with him in the nation. Suddenly Medicine 
Pipestem stepped out from the flame, and 
throwing off the magic robe,— which 
quite white and clean now, —stood before his 
astonished and awe-struck people. Great 
rivulets of perspiration were running off his 
steaming body, and his face was white a: 
drawn. With a supreme effort he dragged 
himself around the fire, and then sank doy 
panting, upon the ground. He was an « 
man, and the heat and nervous excitement 
had told on him. 

There was a low, frightened murmur fro! 
the chiefs crouched upon the floor of the 
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tepee, and the young bucks behind them 
were swaying from side to side in their ex- 
citement, with a rhythmic motion and ges- 
ticulation, like the chorus in an opera. 

Sargent was watching Miss Campbell. 

“How do you like it?” he asked. 

The young girl smiled politely, showing 
her white, even teeth, which gleamed in the 
firelight. 

“Qh, very much,” she said. “Of course it 

ild have been more thrilling if Mr. Pipe- 
stem’s robe had really been a magic affair, 
instead of a piece of asbestos cloth; but one 

ust n’t ask too much. And I don’t quite 
like the vociferous, snaky young man. He 
has made my head ache.” She smiled again 
t Sargent. 

As she did so, Medicine Pipestem rose 
from his place near the fire, and picking up 
the earthen dish, held it high above his 

ead so that all could see it. A tiny green 
m and leaf were nodding above the dark 
d. 


ni¢ 


“ Heugh!” cried a chief, whose head-dress 
of eagles’ feathers swept to the ground as 
sprang to his feet. The other warriors 
sat erect and rigid, gazing as if hypnotized 
at Medicine Pipestem, who towered above 
As they looked, a small bud, like a tip 
flame, which had nestled close to the 
stem, began to unfold. The tiny crimson 
petals expanded slowly, as if against their 
ll, and seemed to drop wearily and me- 
anically away from the little cluster of 
tamens in the center. A shudder ran 
through the stricken line of young braves, 
d the boy musician blew blasts upon his 
mystery whistle that quivered and died 
away to frightened echoes. 
Miss Campbell was leaning forward, gaz- 
g at the exotic little flower that had 
sprouted and grown and blossomed before 
r eyes. It was very pretty, and she was 
so intent upon it as to be quite unaware 
of the stillness and tense emotion of the 
Indians. 
“That ’s quite a pretty trick, Bob. Don’t 
u remember, dear, how excited over it I 
as the first time I saw it done at Naga- 
aki?” Miss Campbell’s voice was soft and 
clear, with a peculiarly good carrying power. 
in the quiet of the tepee every word could 
'e heard as distinctly as a pistol-shot. She 
leaned back and laughed gaily and content- 
edly at the recollection. “How on earth do 
you suppose these Indians got hold of any 
of those Japanese flowers?” She looked at 
the Indian agent for reply, but he was 
watching the quivering line of young bucks 


hem. 
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and the scowling face of Painted Snake. It 
was Sargent who answered. 

“Oh, easy enough, if that’s what it is. 
The Kootenays, who live over on the coast 
and do some trafficking with the sailors of 
the Chinese and Japanese boats touching at 
Vancouver, are great friends of these In- 
dians. They were visiting here on the re- 
serve only last month. That ’s doubtless 
how he got his magic flowers. But you and 
Leroy are destroying all my illusions, Miss 
Campbell,” he went on plaintively. “I would 
have been in an awful and delightful fright 
by this time if you had n’t explained every- 
thing so cleverly.” Miss Campbell laughed 
again. “ Really, it’s too—well, upon my word, 
if the beggar has n’t got cheek!” 

Sargent stared indignantly at Painted 
Snake, who had stationed himself immedi- 
ately in front of Miss Campbell, and was 
literally dancing with rage, and talking and 
waving his arms wildly. Behind, and tower- 
ing above him, stood Medicine Pipestem, 
the earthen dish still in his hands, and a 
gloomy, evil look on his withered old face. 
It was the first time he had apparently taken 
any notice of the visitors, and his attentions 
were most unpleasant. Painted Snake con- 
tinued his speech. 

“That is the most talkative chap I ever 
set eyes on,” remarked Sargent, meditatively 
and wearily. “For heaven’s sake, what ’s he 
jawing about now, Riel?” 

The half-breed’s face had turned an 
ashen hue, and he was twisting his fin- 
gers nervously in and out. There was a 
little quaking note of fear in his voice when 
he spoke. 

“He says that Medicine Pipestem is great 
medicine-man, and the Manito is angry that 
the white people don’ fear him. He says 
the Great Spirit sen’ him a message of the 
future, which he goin’ to show, and if the 
napiake and the other white faces don’ be- 
lieve, that the god of thunder 

“Oh, tell him to go to thunder himself,” 
interrupted Sargent, easily. “And see here, 
Riel; tell the old chap that if he’s got any 
special] message about the future to hurry 
up and tell us what it is, for we ’ve got to 
get back to the reservation to-night.” 

Riel turned to the Indians. 

“All is well, O great father. The heart 
of the white man is fearful. He seeks to 
know what the Great Manito has said, and 
prays that it may not be evil. He is much 
afraid, and will pay well.” 

Sir Robert and the Indian agent were 
deep in conversation. 
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“Then, as I understand it,” Sir Robert 
was saying, “this remarkable Indian, Medi- 
cine Pipestem, Man-Returning-with-the- 
Crane-Warwhoop, combines in him the 
powers both of the medawin and the jesu- 
kawin, the sorcerer and the seer. School- 
craft has ably commented upon the subject. 
As, of course, you know, he divides the art 
of the Indian medicine into three distinct 
professions, and this—” 

“TI say, Campbell,” interrupted Sargent, 
“you want to cross your fingers and touch 
wood. The interpreter says we are going to 
have something perfectly hair-raising this 
time. And if anybody knows an easy and 
quick solution of the thing, I do hope he 
will keep quiet and let me enjoy one gen- 
uine thrill. Hello! what are they doing 
now?” 

The chiefs had broken the circle about 
the fire, and were moving closer to one an- 
other on each side, leaving a clear space be- 
tween them and the little cluster of white 
visitors. Medicine Pipestem was seated near 
the fire, in the center of the cleared space, 
and beside him stood Painted Snake. Ata 
gesture from the former, the young man 
went to the entrance of the tepee, returning 


with an earthen pan of wet clay, which he 


placed before his father. Then he too 
seated himself in the close-pressed ranks of 
young bucks and waited. 

The medicine-man seemed to be in no 
hurry. Slowly he took from the folds of his 
fur robe, which he had resumed, a long pipe, 
and filling it with some mixture from his 
fire-pouch, sat silent, drawing great whiffs 
from it. Dense curls of smoke eddied up 
and fluttered away; wreaths of it rose and 
festooned themselves to the tepee-poles. The 
air grew cloudy and heavy with a strange, 
sleepy odor that clung like mist to every- 
thing it touched. The old man with the 
tom-tom sat bowed over, his eyes closed and 
his hands beating only the feeblest tattoo. 
Miss Campbell shivered slightly and looked 
at Sargent. He was staring fixedly at the 
fire, and had moved far away from her. 
Her brother, too, must have changed his 
place. He seemed unaccountably far off, 
and his face had an absent, queer expres- 
sion. Then she looked back at Medicine 
Pipestem, and found his eyes, which glowed 
like the eyes of a trapped wildcat, fixed 
upon her with a peculiar, penetrating gaze. 
His body seemed far away, but the eyes were 
near and powerful. She felt a lazy sort of 
indignation that he should dare look at 
her so, and wondered dully why her brother 
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permitted it. After a little she ceased io 
think about it. 

Medicine Pipestem laid aside his pipe, and 
picking up the dish of wet clay, began io 
knead it slowly, still keeping his bright gaze 
on the young girl. He was fashioning little 
ponies of the dough. There were three of 
them, and his cunning fingers made them 
strangely like horses of flesh and blood. The 
riders were on them, too—little figures tha 
sat stiff and straight and immovable. Miss 
Campbell looked again. How big they were 
growing, and one of the riders was a girl. 
She could tell that by the riding-skirt, and 
there was something about the figure that 
reminded her of herself. She was too far 
off—how strangely far off she seemed!— to 
see the face, but she felt sure it was she. 
And how big the ponies were getting all the 
time! She reasoned vaguely that there must 
have been much more clay than she had 
thought, and really the Indian was very 
skilful. 

He was making trees now—trees that 
grew and spread out before her eyes in a 
much more marvelous way than that silly 
red flower had done. And there were moun- 
tains, too, and the river, with the big cot- 
tonwoods on its bank. Oh, how stupid she 
had been! She recognized it all now. It was 
the North Fork, of course—the North Fork 
of the Kootenay River. She remembered the 
spot exactly, and the look of the Rockies 
just there, and the swift way the river ran 
around the bend of the shore. She had often 
ridden there with Sargent. And of course 
that was Sargent with her. That was just 
the long, even canter of his pony—for the 
horses were going fast now—she might have 
known it long ago. What a glorious ride it 
was! They were going like the wind. She 
would have liked to pull up a little, though, 
the pace was beginning to tire her; but Sar- 
gent would not let her. Why, they must be 
running away from that Indian on the other 
pony! She could tell it was an Indian, al- 
though she could not see him distinctly, 
they were all so far away, by his red shirt 
and doeskin shaps and the head-dress of 
porcupine quills. 

Her breath was coming in short, fierce 
gasps. But Sargent was pitiless, and when 
her pony flagged he struck it with his own 
quirt. But the Indian was gaining on them. 
Oh, it was horrible! Would he never stop 
racing toward them? Once she turned her 
head and caught the glint of light on his 
gun-lock. And how swiftly the water ran! 
They were nearing it now, and she could see 
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the rapid flow of the mountain river. She 
wanted to turn up toward the ford. But 
Sargent called to her,in a voice she had 
never heard from him, to swim her pony 
straight across. Above the swirling water 
the opposite bank rose and fell waveringly 
to her troubled sight, and flowed away from 
her, as unstable as the rushing stream itself. 
They were at the very shaking edge of the 
river now! She turned sick with fear at the 
thought of the fierce current. Suddenly Sar- 
gent’s arm went around her, and his hand 
was on her pony’s bridle, and as suddenly 
some ineffable sense of security took posses- 
sion of her, and she rose dizzily in her sad- 
die and laughed aloud, recklessly, as the 
horses rocked forward to the plunge. 


Miss CAMPBELL opened her eyes wearily. 
She was out under the stars, with the fresh 
wind blowing upon her and scattering the 
clouds of smoke that issued from the tepee, 
where the young braves were stamping out 
the fire. There was a confusion of sounds 
about her, and dim Indian forms surged 
around and melted away into the darkness, 
and there was a babel of tongues and the 
wild beating of the tom-tom as it was borne 


afar. Mrs. Leroy and Sir Robert were speak- 
ing together in a low tone, and the young 
girl noticed that the Englishwoman was 


white to the lips. She felt that she must 
be pale herself—pale and dully tired and 
stupid. Sargent was standing a little way 
off, looking at her with strange, troubled 
eyes. 

Leroy materialized out of the night. 

“The traps are ready,” he said; “perhaps 
we had better be starting for the reservation. 
It is very late.” 


SARGENT was shaving himself by the aid of 
a mirror he had hung on the wall of his im- 
provised shack, just opposite the window. 
Shaving, which before Miss Campbell’s ad- 
vent had been a hebdomadal nuisance, had 
now become a daily duty. He was in some- 
thing of a hurry, for he was going to take 
her riding, and there were the ponies yet to 
corral and saddle. This was the first time 
she had been willing to go with-him since 
the visit to the Blood Indian reserve, ten 
days before, and Sargent did not mean to 
waste any of the afternoon. Perhaps Sir 
Robert’s absence had had something to do 
with her indisposition to go anywhere. He 
had gone off with Leroy and two Indian 
guides to explore the Kootenay Lake, and 
Mrs. Leroy had come down from the reser- 
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vation to stay with Miss Campbell.. The 
assistant agent, a young and inexperienced 
civil servant, was left, with his heart in his - 
mouth, to take care of the Bloods. 

Sargent stooped down to sharpen his razor. 
When he looked again in the mirror another 
face besides his own was reflected in it. He 
turned quickly to the window. Just outside 
of it, curled up tailor-wise on the dry prairie- 
grass, and smoking calmly, sat Pretty Fea- 
thers, the Peigan scout from the police 
detachment. 

“What the devil do you mean, Pretty 
Feathers, by coming around like—” began 
Sargent, hotly. 

Pretty Feathers smiled soothingly, with- 
out removing his pipe. It is almost impossi- 
ble to disturb an Indian’s calm while smok- 
ing. 

“How!” he said presently, and in an affa- 
ble voice. 

Sargent gave a short laugh. 

“How!” he said; “ but what the dickens- 

The scout waved aside Sargent’s remark, 
pipe in hand, and sent a small curl of smoke 
after it. Then he began, while Sargent pro- 
ceeded with his dressing. 

“Medicine Pipestem dead,” he remarked 
impassively. 

Sargent wheeled around. 

“What! Not the old Blood conjurer?” 

Pretty Feathers nodded. 

“When did he die?” Sargent was curi- 
ously troubled. 

“Two—three day after—after magic on 
reserve.” 

The Indian’s voice sank to an awed whis- 
per. 

“Son bad Indian,” he went on meditatively, 
after an instant’s pause. “Painted Snake 
bad man,” he reiterated, between puffs of 
tobacco smoke. 

Sargent examined Pretty Feathers’s stolid 
face carefully in the mirror. He knew 
enough of Indian character to know that 
beneath that passive exterior there was 
some force at work. The conversation was 
not to be in vain. 

“What about Painted Snake?” he asked 
carelessly. 

“Maybe Painted Snake on war-path,” ven- 
tured Pretty Feathers, cautiously. “Maybe 
bad Blood Indians tell Painted Snake na- 
piake make Pipestem’s medicine bad medi- 
cine. 

“What makes you think Painted Snake is 
angry against the napiake?” Sargent was 
shaving himself industriously. He did not 
wish to appear too interested. The Indian is 


” 
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as timid and cautious as a hare when not 
fired by whisky or blood, and Sargent knew 
that to arouse Pretty Feathers’s alarm was 
to stop his information. 

The Indian shifted himself uneasily on 
the dry, crackling grass. He liked “ Misteh 
Sargent,” and he did not wish harm to come 
of Painted Snake’s folly. Also, he was out 
of tobacco and tea, and had no money to bet 
on the approaching Indian pony-races. And 
then he proceeded to tell, in short, disjointed 
sentences, with numberless reservations and 
cautious vaguenesses, what he had heard in 
the ceaseless ebb and flow of gossip between 
the Indian tribes. It was not to be denied 
that after Pipestem’s death Painted Snake 
had fasted long and rigorously, and the white 
man knew whether or not the Indian was to 
be feared when he fasted. Also, bad Indians, 
both Blood and Peigan, had heard him vow 
vengeance against the napiake, who had 
laughed aloud at his father’s magic when 
all others were stricken dumb with amaze- 
ment and fear. It was even rumored by cer- 
tain Indians—but they were liars, and not 
to be believed on any account-—that the 
Snake had sworn to kill the napiake on sight, 
and then flee over the line to Montana, where 
the soldiers were weak-hearted and would 


not dare take him. Also, they hated to oblige 


the Canadian government. And it was 
known that Painted Snake had carefully 
examined a new gun at the great Hudson’s 
Bay store at Spitze, though, for his part, 
Pretty Feathers did not think he had bought 
it. The white man could do as he chose 
about believing such unlikely tales. 

When he had quite finished, Sargent gave 
him money, and throwing himself into a 
chair by the window, tried to think collect- 
edly about what he had heard. When he 
raised his head the Indian was gone. He 
had disappeared as noiselessly and suddenly 
as he had come. Sargent’s thoughts were 
far from pleasant. He knew to what ex- 
tremes an Indian crazed by filial grief—for 
the Indian is filial beyond everything— 
would go. He knew how the sting of his 
father’s disgrace would rankle in Painted 
Snake, and, having himself nothing to lose, 
that self-interest would set no limits to his 
revenge. Sargent suddenly discovered that 
he was afraid—afraid for the girl he loved. 
He had not known before how much he 
loved her, but now this terrible fear was a 
good gage. It tugged at his whole being. 
Yet while he was afraid, he had never felt 
more sure of himself or more capable of 
taking care of her. He was glad of it, for 
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she had no one but him. Sir Robert’s «})- 
sence made him solely responsible, and jt 
never occurred to him that he could be jip- 
sufficient for any emergency. He finished 
dressing, and went out to corral the horses, 

It was a wild, long ride they had that 
afternoon. The wind, which always rages 
during the greater part of the day, died 
down early, and they rode in peace. Farther 
and farther across the prairie they went, the 
ponies going in a long, even canter that was 
unbroken except when they friskily took a 
badger- or gopher-hole as if it had been a 
small hurdle. Then they would settle down 
again to their natural gait, and go untlag- 
gingly and swiftly ahead. 

It was an afternoon to be remembered. 
Across the land the Rockies loomed up 
snowy-white, save where the sun, as it sank 
in a fiery splendor, threw rosy shadows upon 
the mountain-sides. Far to the left a thin 
curl of blue smoke marked where a forest 
fire burned its way through Crow’s Nest 
Pass. From the swift Kootenay River, a 
long detour of which they made in their 
ride, sprang up a cool breeze laden with the 
scent of the wolf-willow and the wild rose. 
Ahead the prairie stretched out illimitably, 
still green, and broken only by a ridge of 
low-lying hills and a line of great cotton- 
woods, that marked a sharp bend inland of 
the river. On a prairie trees always mean 
water. 

Miss Campbell reined up her pony and sat 
motionless, looking at the scene before her. 

“Oh,” she said softly, “I think this must 
be the most beautiful view in the world.” 

She turned her eyes from the gleaming 
mountains to the prairie, and as her gaze 
rested on the big cottonwoods and the 
sweeping turn of the river, a puzzled, fright- 
ened look crept into her face. 

“Why—” she began, and then stopped. 
She brushed her hand lightly across her eyes 
and laughed in a troubled fashion, as she 
turned to Sargent. He was not listening to 
her, but was looking intently ahead at the 
line of low hills. Her look followed his, and 
she could just make out a speck of color 
that seemed to be moving cautiously toward 
them among the rank grasses and high 
bushes at their base. As it at length flashed 
out upon the open prairie, Miss Campbell 
could see distinctly what it was—an Indian 
rider, whose red shirt was the dot of color. 
On his head was a gay coronet of porcupine 
quills, that rippled in the wind as he urged 
his pony in a mad gallop toward them. 

For an instant Sargent looked hard at the 
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approaching horseman. Then he wheeled his 
pony and touched Miss Campbell’s lightly on 
the flank, so that the little pinto wheeled 
quickly, too. 

“It is Painted Snake. I think we had best 
run for it,” he said quietly. “If he gets too 
close, I shall have to leave you and go for him. 
Don’t be afraid. Your pony will carry you 
home if you give him his head, but I hope to 
get you across the river first—it ’s full of 
logs.” 

To his surprise, the young girl asked no 
questions, and seemed to know instinctively 
what to do. There was a strangely calm ex- 
pression on her face, as though she was 
neither astonished nor alarmed at what was 
happening, and she tightened her reins 
mechanically; but in her eyes there was a 
curious look. They had several hundred 
yards’ start of the Indian, and Sargent 
meant to use it to the best advantage. They 
had made a long detour of the river in com- 
ing. It would save many miles of racing— 
where the Indian would have all the best of 
it—if they could cross the river at the big 
bend by the cottonwood-trees. Once across, 
Sargent felt reasonably sure that Miss 
Campbell’s pony could get her back to the 
ranch safely, while he took charge of the 
Indian. There was but one difficulty. The 
Kootenay River, always sufficiently dan- 
gerous with its swift current and deep 
water, was now doubly so from the number 
of logs that the lumbermen up in the for- 
ests were sending down to the mills. The 
river was one swirling, fighting mass of them. 
It was hard enough for one quick pony to 
thread his way among them with the current 
to fight. It was almost impossible for two 
to cress together. But it had to be done. 
Sargent set his lips hard, and mentally 
swore that it should be done. But it would 
use up all their advantage to doit. It would 
take two much longer to get across than 
one, and Sargent could tell by the way the 
Indian’s pony was going that it was the best 
of its kind and would probably wriggle its 
way through the endless procession of logs 
as quickly as it could possibly be done. 

Their own ponies were going well, though 
he had grave doubts as to whether Miss 
Campbell’s pinto could keep up the pace and 
strain very long. The girl’s face was pale. 
She sat very still and let her pony have his 
head. Both brutes were running evenly and 
gamely, with the keen wind of their flight 
singing in their ears. Once Miss Campbell 
glanced over her shoulder. A ray of sun- 
light struck the burnished barrel of the In- 
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dian’s gun. When she turned to Sargent 
she looked as if she had seen a ghost. 

Once, too, Sargent looked back, and he 
knew that the Indian was gaining steadily 
on them. The big cottonwoods, which, jn 
that keen, clear air, had looked so near, 
seemed to recede as they galloped on. A 
limitless, never-ending prairie stretched out 
before them, and the ponies began to show 
signs of the strain. Once the pinto broke, 
and Sargent struck him sharply with his 
quirt. As he did so, Miss Campbell gave a 
little cry and looked around at Sargent with 
a scared, white face. And then the horses 
plunged forward again, on and on toward the 
river. 

They could hear the rapid rush of the 
water now and the grinding of the logs, as 
they shoved and pushed their way down the 
current. As they neared the bank, Sargent 
leaned over deftly and slipped the buckle of 
his pony’s girth a couple of inches. He did 
not dare loosen the pinto’s, though, while the 
horses were still running, for fear the side- 
saddle would turn. But it had to be done. 
The horses must have plenty of breath for 
their long swim, so for an instant they drew 
rein; but it was an instant too long, for 
above the roar of the water they could hear 
the fierce yet mellow war-cry of Painted 
Snake, as he gained upon them. There was 
not a moment to lose, and with one bound 
Sargent was upon his pony again and they 
were plunging toward the river. 

At the edge they reined their horses in, 
waiting for a moment when the logs would 
part alittle and let themthrough. It seemed 
like madness to try it. The great tree-trunks 
were coming down in countless numbers, 
and with a velocity that would break a 
pony’s legs as though they were of glass. 
Suddenly the endless rush of the logs seemed 
to be partly blocked, and for an instant 
there was a comparatively clear waterway 
near the shore and out into the middle of 
the stream. Toward the other bank they 
were coming down as fiercely as ever, but 
the opportunity must be seized to get even 
half across. 

Sargent looked at Miss Campbell’s white, 
strained face. 

“Don’t be afraid!” he said hurriedly. 

“T am not afraid,” she said. 

Sargent nodded. “That’s right!” he said. 
“We must try it. Now!” 

He slipped his right arm around the girl’: 
waist, catching the bridle of her pony firmly 
in his hand, and suddenly she felt again that 
ineffable sense of security she had once be- 
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fore felt; and as the horses dashed breast- 
high into the current, she was faintly aware 
that she had half risen on her stirrup and 
was laughing recklessly and happily. 

For a while it was easy swimming, and 
the ponies fought gamely against the swift 
current, but half-way across they had more 
than the current to contend with. From the 
mass of blocked timber one huge log de- 
tached itself and floated down the stream. 
It came fiercely and broadsides on. Sargent, 
who was on the up-stream side, wondered if 
he and his pony could so break the force of 
the collision as to allow Miss Campbell to 
escape. He had no thought for himself, but 
he turned sick at the idea of her trying to 
get to the shore alone, should he be killed or 
knocked unconscious by the blow. The piece 
of timber was extremely long, and seemed 
to stretch half-way to the opposite bank. 
Sargent mentally calculated that if they 
could get past it they would be almost to the 
shore. But it was coming with a fearful ve- 
locity, and the ponies were beginning to tire. 
He called to them and urged them on, but 
the current, which was bringing down the 
logs, was swifter than they. He looked at 
the girl beside him. The puzzled expression 
had gone out of her eyes, and she was smil- 
ing at him confidently and happily. He did 
not have the heart to say anything to dis- 
turb her, and looked away up the stream 
again. 

Suddenly, from a raft of timber on the 
shore side, Sargent saw another large tree- 
trunk slash its path out, knocking to right 
and left the smaller logs in its way, and 
start, end on, swiftly down the river. The 
current was hurling it straight toward them, 
and directly in the path of the other piece 
of timber. In an instant there was a crash, 
and the great log which had threatened them 
was spun around and flirted half out of the 
water on the mid-stream side, while the con- 
queror floated majestically past them, only 
just missing the ponies’ straining flanks. Ina 
moment more the two brutes were scram- 
bling up the slippery bank, and halted, tak- 
ing great gasps of breath and shaking their 
dripping sides. 

As they stood thus the fierce yell of the 
Indian sounded again near and clear. Sar- 
gent looked across the stream. On the op- 
posite bank was Painted Snake on his pony, 
waiting for a chance to swim the river. In 
an instant it came, and with a wild cry, and 
brandishing his gun above his head, he 
plunged into the water. In and out among 
the crowding logs the lean little Indian 
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pony threaded his way, now swimming 01 
powerfully to get beyond the reach of sor 
swiftly coming timber, now holding back { 
let some great log float down-stream. 

And as the Indian came nearer and neare:. 
Sargent urged and pleaded with Miss Cam)- 
bell to set out as swiftly as possible for the 
ranch. He would stay and try conclusiois 
with Painted Snake, for the horses were 
utterly used up and incapable of further 
racing. But the young girl refused to yg». 
She would stay with him, she said. Nothing 
he could say would make her change her 
decision. And Sargent, suddenly happier 
than he had ever been in his life, ceased 
his persuasions and arguments, and together 
they watched the pony and his rider come 
toward them. 

The river was almost impassable now, for 
the great raft of logs which had been 
blocked in mid-stream had broken loose, 
and the timber was crowding down endlessly 
and fiercely. In and out among them swam 
the pony, the Indian yelling fiercely, and 
holding aloft his gun that it might not 
touch the water. He was so close that 
Sargent could see the pallor and wildness 
of his face. He looked like some maid- 
dened lunatic, with the hideous painted 
serpent on his forehead, above which nod- 
ded the scarlet porcupine quills. Suddenly 
in mid-stream a log, which had been float- 
ing with a whole convoy of others, parted 
from them, and bore straight down upon the 
Indian. The pony made one valiant lunge 
forward, but the log hit him full on the 
flanks, and being forced upward, sent the 
gun, which Painted Snake was carrying 
across his shoulder, spinning into the water. 
With a wild cry the Indian slid off his sink- 
ing horse and dove for the gun. As he rose 
with it, and lifted his head to shake the 
water from his eyes and mouth, the log, 
which had careened around, bore down upon 
him again, and hit him at the base of the 
skull. It must have crushed it, and, with- 
out a moan, Painted Snake sank as if he 
had been shot. 

For several minutes the two watched witii 
straining eyes the spot where the swarthy 
head with its scarlet coronet had gone down, 
and then, as it did not reappear, Miss Camp- 
bell, uttering a little cry, reeled forward i: 
her saddle. Again Sargent’s arm went pro 
tectingly about her, but this time his hand 
did not grasp the bridle, but clasped hers 
firmly, and drawing her white face dow: 
upon his shoulder, he dared to kiss it ten- 
derly. 
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“IN AND OUT AMONG THEM SWAM THE PONY, THE INDIAN YELLING FIERCELY.” 





THE GREATEST WONDER IN THE CHINESE WORLD 
THE MARVELOUS BORE OF HANG-CHAU. 
BY ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE. 


WITH PICTURES BY GEORGE VARIAN. 


Fras) SSH HERE are three 

Ai {| wonders in the history of 

China—the Demons at 

»¢ Tang-chau, the Thunder at 

% see |\, Lung-chau, and the Great 

fe i \ Tide at Hang-chau, the last 

aN the greatest of all,anda 

> » living wonder to this day of 

S “the. open door,” While its 

tion or run te rewce YiVals are lost in myth and 
covar armani: oblivion. 

On the eighteenth night of the second 
moon, and on the eighteenth night of the 
eighth and ninth moons of the Chinese year, 
the greatest flood-tides from the Pacific 
surge into the funnel mouth of Hang-chau 
Bay to the bars and flats at the mouth of 
the swift-flowing Tsien-tang. The river cur- 
rent opposes for a while, until the angry sea 
rises up and rides on, in a great, white, rear- 
ing, bubbling wave, ten, twelve, fifteen, and 
even twenty feet in height. The Great Bore, 
the White Thing, charges up the narrowing 
river at a speed of ten and thirteen miles an 
hour, with a roar that can be heard for an 
hour before it arrives, the most sensational, 
spectacular, fascinating tidal phenomenon— 
a real wonder of the whole world, worth go- 
ing far and waiting long to see. 

Yet how very few go to see it, when it is 
visible at Hai-ning, onlyseventy miles distant 
by smooth waterways from Shang-hai, where 
luxurious house-boats and steam-launches 
may be had by telephone order! 

Our two house-boats were lashed side by 
side as the launch puffed out up the Whangpu 
River, past the British and French settle- 
ments, and the rows upon rows of anchored 
junks off the gray walls of old Shang-hai. We 
slowed up at the likin, or customs station, 
above the city long enough for the pilot to 
flourish the passports against the glass win- 
dows of the launch. Every few hours that 
formality was repeated, but only one gun- 
boat on the Grand Canal detained us to read 
the documents. There was a superb sunset 
as we reached the upper end of the broad, 
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lake-like Seven Mile Reach. A marvelous 
pale, pure, porcelain-blue sky shaded to 
greenish yellow and pure lemon near the 
horizon, and was dappled over with tiny 
white clouds, that took fire as the sun sank 
and tipped every ripple in the reach with 
its reflected flame. As the sun’s burning 
face fell, a round white cloud in the opposite 
east turned rosy pink, and in silvery lines 
and pearly masses showed all the continent 
outlines on the full face of the splendid 
ninth moon, that was to work the wonder 
for us. 

With shrieks and toots infernal, our launch 
passed under the great springing arch of a 
bridge, the laotas (“old ones,” or captains) 
let slip the lashings, and the two house- 
boats trailed tandem into the Grand Canal. 
We threaded watery suburbs and rounded 
the moat of a walled city “half as old as 
time,” where moonlight and reflecting waters 
made witchery with crumbling battlements 
and dragon-eaved towers. All night the 
screech of the launch waked echoes from 
city walls along the Grand Canal, towns 
that Taiping rebels had besieged and Gor- 
don captured, where battle, massacre, and 
fire have left their marks—ruined bridges, 
towers, and walls eloquent and untouched to 
this day. 

It was an ideal autumn morning as we 
trailed down the Grand Canal to Samen. 
The stone embankment, with its smooth 
granite curb, once ran continuous for the six 
hundred odd miles of the Grand Canal be- 
tween Hang-chau and Peking. It was a great 
highway, too, and dwelling touched dwelling 
all the way; but the Taipings’ fury spent it- 
self in this last stamping-ground of that 
rebellion, and only one thirtieth of the pop- 
ulation survived. “The Sungs made the 
roads and bridges, the Tangs the towers, 
the Mings the pagodas,” runs the Chinese 
saying, and all three dynasties lavished their 
work along this imperial highway and river 
China is preéminently the land of bridges, 
and this end of the Grand Canal once as- 
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sembled such a collection of bridges, such a 
range of types and models, as no other coun- 
try of the world could offer. Bridge after 
bridge bowed over us, humpbacked, horse- 
shoe, spectacle, camel’s-back, and needle’s-eye 
widges, their ovals or arches often spring- 
ing forty and fifty feet in air, with carved 
parapets, piers, balustrades, guardian lions, 
dragon-mouthed waterspouts, and lettered 
tablets nearly perfect, the mellowing touch 
of time having worn all angles and edges 
smooth, and toned the marble to a rich, warm 
yellow. Pailows, those monumental carved 
gateways erected by imperial permission as 
memorials to some dutiful son or faithful 
widow, are in such numbers now along the 
canal that they must once have stood along 
favored reaches like continuous rood-screens 
in a cathedral. They are now battered and 
neglected, sagging, tottering, toppling into 
ruins, covered with moss and lichens, that 
kindly hide the ravages of their lace-work 
and filigree carvings. One longs to transport 
just one of these wonderful trophies to some 
city park in Europe or America, where such 
a unique piece of sculpture would be an 
ornament far beyond obelisks or captured 
cannons. 

We were away from the rice and beyond 
the cotton-fields of the immediate Shang-hai 
plain, and all along the luxuriant green 
shores blue-clad figures climbed and worked 
among the glowing, crimson tallow-trees, 
gathering the berries for primitive house- 
hold candle-making. Mile after mile of 
short, stunted mulberries, pollarded like wil- 
lows, bespoke the chief industry of the re- 
gion, and there was interest along every mile 
of this splendid waterway, where the Sung 
emperors and the Great Khan traveled in 
gilded barges, where Marco Polo, Rashuddin, 
and Ibn Batuta exhausted Italian, Persian, 
and Arabic in describing the splendors of 
Cathay, centuries before America was dis- 
covered. 

At Samen we turned from the broad, em- 
banked canal and the imperial telegraph 
lines,and pursued water lanes, narrow gleams 
between green banks and hedge-rows, where 
there was barely room for boats to pass. 
Sa-jow, Sa-men-yu, Ko-ti, and towns of lesser 
import, huddled by the banks; arching 
bridges, tea-shops with overhanging win- 
dows, and market spaces all crowded with 
the same unattractive yellow people, who 
gaped and jeered or hai-yaied as our launch 
went head on, whistling and screeching like 
mad, scattering sampans to right and left. 
The creeks and canals grew narrower, the 
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arches of the bridges lower, until smoke- 
stack and kitchen stovepipes had to hinge 
back on the decks to let us squeeze under. 
Here all the ways are waterways, and land 
transportation extends only from creek to 
creek, across a field or two. Crops are car- 
ried, markets are supplied and attended, 
even peddlers and tinkers go by boats, and 
the people have learned to row with their 
feet as well as with their hands. These “ foot- 
boats” were the most comical, laughable 
things we saw—tiny shells of sampans, each 
with its crew of one, lounging astern, grasp- 
ing the oar with his long, nimble, ape-like 
toes, and steering by a short paddle held 
close under one arm. There was a grotesque 
air of ease and leisure to these boatmen, 
who kicked their wiggling way over the 
water, leaning, and apparently loafing at 
ease, steering by the armpits, and openly 
despising those who toiled with their hands. 

At noon we shot under a bridge, and 
emerged in the broad moat at the northwest 
angle of the walls of Hai-ning. There were 
the same gray brick battlemented walls as° 
surround all these provincial towns, a green 
bank of grass and trees sloping along the 
north side of the moat, that was only a 
basin, and ended against a high stone em- 
bankment, where a noble pagoda overtopped 
the main city gate. 

The basin was crowded with cargo-boats 
loading and unloading. Coolies with grain- 
bags and fagots on their shoulders toiled up 
and disappeared by flagged paths among the 
trees, and coolies with heavy loads of straw 
paper and dried fish descended in monoto- 
nous strings like so many ants. 

The stone slabs were worn smooth and 
slippery by the bare feet of generations, 
until it was a feat to turn the angles at the 
city gates, escaping the lines of grunting 
coolies, and come out on the broad, high 
embankment between the city wall and the 
Tsien-tang River. This great stone-faced sea- 
wall, with its high embankment of rammed 
earth and stone and piles, extends along 
this north bank of the Tsien-tang for 
more than one hundred and twenty miles, a 
monument of toil, repeated and repeated, 
rebuilt and repaired ceaselessly for more 
than twelve hundred years. The Tsien-tang, 
a muddy, uninteresting stream, is a mile 
wide off Hai-ning, and at that hour of high 
tide flowed within a few feet of the embank- 
ment’s level. A string of clumsy, flat-bet- 
tomed Ningpo junks, gaudily painted, and 
with protruding eyes at the bows, lay teth- 
ered to the bank, exchanging cargoes with 
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the boats in the basin; for, owing to the fu- 
rious tides, there is no direct water connec- 
tion between this end of the Grand Canal 
and the river. Coolies, idlers, and boat- 
men gathered about us, gaping with that 
brainless, aimless, stupid, stolid, maddening 
stare of the Chinese millions that is the last 
irritant to foreign nerves and antipathies. 
They tagged after us into the fine old Bhota 
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adrift in the grass by the city wall; for «|| 
the bank-side knew that there had once beey 
fifty of these cows on the broad terrace 
watch the water-dragon and protect Hai- 
ning, and that the others had all “walked 
away ” when a more furious bore than usua| 
washed over the embankment. Lightning 
had struck and dehorned this one remaining 
guardian, and strange abrasions of the sw: 
face suggested the 
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shot and shell of Txi- 
ping times; but it was 
“No sabe” as to these 
strange gougings in 
the solid metal, and 
“No sabe” as to what 
the inscription on its 
shoulder meant. 
Before midnight 
the rows of junks had 
disappeared _ bodily 
from the sea-wall, had 
dropped twenty feet 
with the tide to a 
broad stone shelf that 
made out twenty feet 
toward the shrunken 
river. This junk plat- 
form, or shelter, bor- 
dered withdoublerows 
of piling and rough 
stones, extends along 
the sea-wall for a 
thousand yards, de- 








pagoda, built a thousand years ago to secure 
a favorable fung-shui for Hai-ning, and to ar- 
rest the ravages of the awful water-dragon. 
The pagoda, although its lower story is used 
as a granary, with no altars visible, is in ex- 
cellent condition, and from each of its six 
galleries, with the fantastic roofs and dan- 
gling wind-bells, there is a better view of the 
brown river and the low green shore oppo- 
site, with the vaporous blue outlines of the 
Ningpo mountains showing beyond Hang- 
chau Bay, which opens two miles below. 
Farther down the embankment there is a 
clean, new temple to the water-god, where 
junkmen put up prayers and offer gifts, and 
the priests try to appease every high tide 
with fire-crackers, gongs, incense, and pray- 
ers. To all questioning they responded with 
a strong sense of their responsibility to carry 
on the business they were engaged in, but 
they hazarded nothing as to the efficacy of 
their ways of dealing and arguing with the 
bore. The priests knew less than any one 
else about the one bronze cow that lies 


fended by two great 
curving buttresses, built out to deflect the 
bore’s fury. The junks sat high and dry, 
squarely on their flat timbers, seven feet 
above the low-running Tsien-tang, slipping 
swiftly with a hoarse, stealthy, treacherous 
rippling out to sea. 

Then distantly, far away, came a soft 
long-rolling undertone, a muffled thumpety- 
thumpety-thumpety-thumpety, that continued 
and continued, grew nearer and louder; was 
now the tramp of a charging cavalry thun- 
dering past at a grand review, then the leaden 
pounding of surf upon a coral reef; the un- 
mistakable sound of falling water; the boon - 
ing, dashing reverberation of breaking waves, 
of waves breaking without cessation or in- 
terval, beating slowly the mighty diapaso. 
of the sea. 

The moon was riding at the very zenith, 
and it dizzied us to look up to it. Each on 
stood evenly within the circle of his ow 
clear-cut shadow on the ground, at that 
moment of the moon’s transit, and the bor 
was due; but it was a calm night, and it wa: 
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three quarters of an hour after our unaccus- 
+omed ears had caught the first far-distant, 
muttering undertone before the White 
Thing was seen, a ghastly line advancing as 
evenly over the water, and as quickly, as the 
iark shadow of an eclipse sweeps over a 
indscape. Nearer and nearer it roared, 
crowing greater and whiter, until we could 
see the whole cascading, bubbling, frothing 
front, with spray-drops showering from the 
crest higher up in moonlight. With the roar 
of awful waters the dread thing came on, 
raising its white crest higher and higher as 
it licked the edges of the piles beyond which 
the junks lay. There were shouts and yells, 
and the usual boatmen’s pandemonium let 
loose on the junks as the roaring wave ap- 
proached. A rocket sizzed, some fire-crack- 
ers sputtered and gongs resounded, but all 
small sounds of earth’s creatures were 
drowned as the fearful White Thing crashed 
past, and a frightful hissing, a seething, 
lashing, and swirling of still higher billows 
sueceeded, —the most sinister sound of water 
ever heard,—all speeding, rushing, whirling 
madly, irresistibly on. 

As the ten-foot wall of foam reached the 
edge of the piling and the junk platform, it 
floated the junks loose at the instant. Each 


junk rode to the flood’s fury bow on, and 
continued to rise, to lift itself bodily up, up, 
along the sea-wall before one’s fascinated 


gaze. Inthe fierce after-rush the water went 
swifter and more swiftly by, until one had a 
dizzying sense of danger to come, but past 
fleeing from. Something held one fascinated 
to the spot, although in the fewest minutes, 
barely a quarter of an hour, two thirds of the 
whole body and mass of the flood-tide had 
flung itself against the wall, and, it seemed, 
might continue to rise with the same force 
for hours. A salt, fresh smell of the sea, 
the breath of the ocean’s coolest, deepest 
under-world, came in with the awful tide. A 
ghastly mist succeeded. Shreds of vapor 
scudded over the triumphant moon, and the 
sea’s curtain fell on one of the most sensa- 
tional, spectacular performances the Pacific 
Ocean and the moon ever make together. 
The next midday, just at noon, our strain- 
ing ears caught the first far-away long-roll- 
ing thump, thump, thump, as steady as the 
heat of a dynamo, and we could see a white 
line at the farthest distance on the water. 
We watched it with glasses, and then with 
the eye, as it came over the broad level, and 
then wondered why that one long, slow 
white breaker should have been so frightful 
and awe-inspiring just by the witchery of 
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midnight and moonlight. But at a distance 
of a quarter or an eighth mile the wave 
seemed to gather impetus, to rise, to double, 
and to foam still higher, and swept past 
under our feet with the speed and fury of a 
whirlwind. It shook the earthy filling of the 
great buttress, beat the ear with a roar that 
was appalling, and my breathing and my 
knees were not normal, any more than at 
midnight. The old writers say: “The surge 
thereof rises like a hill, and the wave like a 
house; it roars like thunder, and as it comes 
on it appears to swallow the heavens and 
bathe the sun.” 

The front wall of water, one long line 
stretched from shore to shore, was a con- 
fused, seething white mass of bubbles, spray, 
and foam over ten feet in height, curving 
four or five feet higher at mid-stream, while 
back of this whole front wall the water 
sloped up still higher in great billows and 
tossing spray. The abrupt white bank of 
foam did not seem to oppose and stem the 
river current squarely, to turn it back, to 
roll it over upon itself, and back it up-stream, 
as one might picture it. The swift brown 
river ran as rapidly as ever toward the sea 
as the bore advanced, and the great wave 
seemed to overrun it, to hurl itself upon and 
break over the brown plane of the river as 
if it were a solid floor. The great wave is 
foreshortened and belittled when one looks 
down upon it from the twenty-five-foot sea- 
wall, and the lens reduces it contemptibly 
in photographs; but while one hears or re- 
members that frightful, incredible, awful 
roar, he is not wanting in respect for this 
white terror of the sea. 

A long string of junks lay stranded on the 
platform below the sea-wall, their bows 
pointed down-stream, and bamboo cables 
made fast to trees on the embankment. At 
the first touch of the foaming wave’s edge 
each junk was afloat, and leaping by inches 
up the face of the sea-wall in unearthly 
fashion. Each junkman was screeching like 
mad as he fended his boat off from the 
stone wall and from his neighbors, but no 
sound could be heard until the roaring wave 
had gone by, and the evil hiss and seethe of 
the after-rush had subsided. The wave raced 
up the river, and wild waters rushed after, 
at the rate of thirteen miles an hour. A 
score of big brown junks, in full sail, hover- 
ing in the bay behind the bore, entered the 
river and came careering up-stream, riding 
the after-rush as lightly as cockle-shells. 
The huge lumbering arks dipped and danced, 
spun around in circles, and, helpless in the 
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sweep and swirl of that flood-burst, made for 
every point of the compass, going bow first, 
stern first, broadside on, rocking and pirou- 
etting with all sails flapping in the maddest 
fashion. It made one feel dizzy to watch 
these antics, and one might next expect the 
pagoda to dance across the sea-wall. At the 
approach of these bewitched boats every 
junkman by the bank seized his boat-hook, 
and ki-yied at the top of his lungs. By 
some magic a few junks finally swept in les- 
sening circles toward the shore, waltzed 
around and around as deliberately as so 
many dancers seeking good seats along a 
ball-room wall, made a last wheeling turn, 
let down sails with a clatter, and each 
dropped exactly in and stopped in a chosen 
berth by the sea-wall. There was collapse 
and reaction as this maneuver andour nerve- 
tension ended, for never have I seen a more 
thrilling or neater nautical feat. “Wrinkles 
in Navigation” does not begin to inform 
the halyard world of what can be done with 
sheet and rudder with a big bore as auxil- 
iary. Cat-boat sailing in a squall, or ocean 
cup-racing in half a gale, are tame sports 
compared with this riding in on the great 
wild bore’s back, and dropping away from its 
crest at the desired moment as precisely as 
the tiniest naphtha-iaunch could do it. 

A few of the waiting junks let go, struck 
out into the stream, and rode with the other 
junks on the back of the bore up the river 
toward Hang-chau, the wave usually travel- 
ing that twenty-three miles up-stream in 
two hours. The bore decreases in height as 
it rolls on up-stream and up-hill, and if ten 
feet high when passing Hai-ning, is usually 
but five feet high when abreastof Hang-chau, 
and dies away in the upper river, the last 
ripples of the highest bore being observed 
eighteen miles above the city. All naviga- 
tion up the swift river is necessarily in the 
wake of the bore, and within two hours after 
it passes Hang-chau, junks must start down- 
stream or seek a shelter on the junk plat- 
forms. If a junk cannot reach a platform 
before the tide leaves the shelf dry, its 
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fate is decided. No vessel could meet that 
irresistible wall of water and live, and for 
five hours before the bore comes no junks 
are seen off Hai-ning. The transport Kite, 
during the opium war (1840), touched on a 
bank at the north of the river and was 
instantly overturned by the tide. A little 
later the Phlegethon, reconnoitering the ap- 
proaches to Hang-chau, broke her cables, 
and had an alarming drive with the tide. 

The literature! of the bore is brief, and 
for the most part technical and scientific. 

The city of Hai-ning offered us little of 
interest, save the one clean and spacious 
temple to the local genii, whose courts and 
passages were reached through classic pai- 
lows, guarded by lackadaisical lions of Fu gro- 
tesquely coquetting with the sacred jewels. 
There are finely cut, stone-tracery windows, 
and quaint pavilions with carved shrines, 
and a fine phenix-paneled ceiling in the 
sanctuary which shelters the gilded images. 
The names of Hai-ning’s successful candi- 
dates at the great literary examinations are 
immortalized here, but the treasure of inter- 
est to the foreigner’s eye is a great stone 
chart, an imperishable map of the bay and 
river cut in stone and set in the wall. Some 
thousand of taels had recently been spent in 
the restoration of this temple, from which 
emerges the annual procession after the full 
of the second and eighth moons, as at the 
similar temple in Hang-chau, when the officials 
and thousands of people assemble at the 
bank to appease the spirit of the bore by 
prayers, offerings of food, sham money, and 
treasures, accompanied bytensof thousandsof 
fire-crackers. More anciently the crossbow- 
men were called out and fired their arrows 
at the advancing flood to drive it back, for 
the Chinese know perfectly well what, or 
rather who, the bore is. 

It began, their most truthful records say, 
in the fifth century B.C., when Prince Tsze- 
sii, of the state or kingdom of Wu, offended 
the sovereign Fu-ch’a, who sent him a sword. 
Tsze-sii obediently committed suicide, and 
his body was thrown into the river, as re- 
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quested. He had promised that at dawn and 

at dusk he would come on the tide to watch 
the fall and ruin of Wu, and the classics re- 
late how the great tides then came with “? 
wrathful sound and the swift rush of thun- 
der and lightning could be heard more than 
thirty li off.” Tsze-si’s spirit is the god of 
the great tide, and in recurrent rage, in 
revenge and reprisal for the way he was 
abused in this world, he revisits the scene to 
wash away banks, flood the low country, and 
spread ruin around. “Then might be seen 
in the midst of the tide-head, Tsze-sii sitting 
in a funeral-car drawn by white horses. 
Whereupon they built a temple to appease 
him with sacrifice.” Temples have been 
built in every town, and between towns, along 
the river, to appease his wrath; prayers and 
sacrifice have been offered for these two 
thousand odd years; every dynasty has con- 
ferred titles and posthumous honors upon 
him and his ancestors; imperial epistles have 
been read and thrown to him: but it is all 
too late. Tsze-sii is a good hater, and a few 
thousand years is a short time for a Chi- 
nese ghost to cherish a grudge. 

The embankments were built in the eighth 
and tenth centuries, the stone-faced sea-wall 
in the fourteenth century, and in the last 
century the Emperor Kien Lung spent the 
equivalent of some ten million gold dollars 
on the embankments of the Tsien-tang. A 
thousand coolies are continually at work 
repairing, it is said. Even in these poor 
days of peculation and decay, the public- 
works expenditures of the district are 
tempting prizes to expectant tao-tais and 
magistrates who have passed the literary 
examinations. 

Barring the damage and the restrictions 
to commerce, and the annual expense for 
fire-crackers, silk, rice, and “joss-money,” 
what a spectacular, sensational, splendid old 
custom Tsze-su maintains unbroken! And if 
the Chinese had half the wit they are cred- 
ited with, how easily could the riverside 
recoup itself for all loss and expenditures! 
Fancy excursion-trains to Hai-ning; hired 
windows and balconies at Bore View Hotel; 
chartered junks for wild rides up the river 
on the bore’s back; and midnight illumina- 
tions by red fire when the moon failed! 

The Tsien-tang ran low and still, sullenly, 
stealthily, in its dying ebb to the sea on the 

‘great eighteenth night. There was a thin 
mist on land and river, a half-haze over the 
moon, and unearthly chill drafts blew to us, 
as we sat straining our ears for a first sound 

1 Translation by Bishop Moule from the “ Hsi-jui-chi.” 
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of our third and final bout with the bore on 
its last great night of the year. We had 
heard it the first night at 12:10, and the 
wave passed us at 12:50; but this second 
midnight our better-educated ears caught 
the faint murmur, the swelling undertone of 
the sea, the thump, thump, thump of far-away 
overfallsat 12: 25,atthe moment it must have 
formed in defiant front against theswift river 
current off Chisan headland, twelve miles 
away. There was an hour of eager, fasci- 
nated listening as the great sea-prelude in- 
creased in volume and rose to crescendo in 
a mighty threnody. At 1:23 “the eager 
raised its horrid crest,” and with the deaf- 
ening roar of ten thousand pounding ore- 
stamps raged past in a great burst of foam. 
Then the hiss of ten thousand serpents, a 
swish and mighty ripples, and the tide had 
come in again, and with it the strange, damp 
smell of the under-sea. We could see it in 
the strange moonlight arching higher toward 
the middle of the river, foaming whiter over 
the platform where the junks lay waiting,and 
its whole charge past with that unearthly 
roar was more sensational and awe-inspiring 
than before. The moon hung directly over- 
head as the crest of fury passed the pagoda; 
a rocket and some sputtering crackers told 
that the priests were doing their duty, and 
immediately a pall of mist shut down upon 
us, and ended the high water’s great season 
night of that year off Hai-ning. 

A friendly old junkman assured us again 
that these autumn bores were the best, the 
greatest of the year; that the eighteenth 
nights of the eighth and ninth moons were 
the dates for sensational bores, better even 
than the eighteenth of the second moon, un- 
less— unless an easterly wind or a long storm 
were raging outside. “Hai-ya!” said the old 
fellow. “The greatest sight was three years 
ago [1893], at big tide of the eighth moon. 
The wave came over this sea-wall, struck 
the pagoda, and poured sea-water over into 
the basin. Many people were killed; many 
junks broke away and were lost, many were 
broken against the stone wall.” 

“That was the year before you went to 
war with the Japanese. It was a sign of bad 
luck.” The junker grunted disgust. “ Nowif 
another big wave comes and kills people 
and breaks junks, you may know there will 
be another war, and those Manchus will be 
driven out of Peking.” 

“That would be good,” said the man of 
Ningpo, and future visitors may find out 
whether that random suggestion has crys- 
tallized into a good, serviceable legend yet. 
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HIS LIFE 


AND CONVERSATION 


AT ST. HELENA. 


THE ORIGINAL RECORD MADE BY NAPOLEON’S PHYSICIAN, 
DR. B. E. OMEARA. 


THIRD PAPER. 


A GIFT-BOOK WITHHELD. 


30th [July, 1816]. Brought N. some news- 
papers, “ Statesman,” which Sir T. Reade had 
given tome to lend tohim, telling him what Sir 
T. had desired me to say, viz., that he begged 
they might not be sent to Bertrand’s, as 
everybody would know of it through ma- 
dame, and that it might be kept secret, as 
perhaps the governor would not be pleased 
at it. N. was very much pleased, and said 
that nobody but old Las Cases should know 
of it. He asked me what there was in them. 
I said that amongst other things there was a 


great deal of abuse to the Bourbons. “Ah,” 
said he, “so much the better. It is my turn 


now to hear some abuse of them. I have been 
the subject of it long enough myself, and 
have seen nothing but abuse of myself in 
the most of the other papers.” 

He here spoke to me about the [Hobhouse] 
book sent out to him, and said there was 
written on the back, in letters of gold, “To 
the Great Napoleon,” and other things like 
that. “Des bétises,” said he, “and this min- 
chione of a governor said he would not let it 
be sent tome. Ask your friend Reade to try 
if-he can get it, as it were, for himself, and 
send it here. I would like to see it. I under- 
stand that there is a great deal about France 
in it, and very well written.” I told him that 
I had asked Sir T. yesterday about it, and 
that he had asked the governor, who had 
sent for me, and said that “as it was not 
sent through the Secretary of State’s office 
he would not forward it to him.” “What!” 
said he, “does he know that I know of its 
being here?” I said, “Yes, because after I 
heard you speaking of it yesterday, I asked 
for it in orderto get it for you.” “ Scioccone,” 
said he, “ because it was not sent through the 


1 For a general introduction to these papers, and some 
account of the eighteen volumes comprising Dr.O’Meara’s 
autographic journal of these conversations, the reader 
is referred to THE CENTURY for February.—EbITor. 
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Secretary of State.” He here said somethin: 
I did not quite hear, but it was that he [Sir 
Hudson] ought not to allow the shoes made 
for him in camp to be sent to him, as they 
did not come through the Secretary of State’s 
office. He then said: “ Boja veramente senzi 
cuore. [A hangman really without heart. | 
What treason could there have been in the 
book? Could a balloon or a boat be inclosed 
between the leaves of it? No, no; but that 
boja thought that I might derive some plea- 
sure from reading it, which he was resolved 
to deprive me of.” He said something about 
some other things having been given to him. 

Said that he ought not to allow the meat 
from Balcombe to be sent to Longwood, as 
it did not come through the Secretary of 
State’s office. “ Cassa ghidccio [ice-box],” said 
he, “all men are not like him. It was the 
colonel,” said he, “the governor of Bourbor, 
who told me about the book. He saw it ani 
looked into it, and as he has not the heart 
of a boja he told it to me. He, you see, is a 
little better inclined towards us. He is a little 
more affectionate, and has something of an 
Englishman in him.” . . . 

He spoke to me about the Emperor of Aus- 
tria (this was introduced through his asking 
some questions about Mme. Stiirmer), and 
said: “Jo lo conosco bene. Non ce nel 
mondo uomo che lo conosca meglio di me. 
E” un imbecille. Un fa niente, un uomo senza 
testa e senza cuore; non ha nessun talento.’ 
[“I know him very well. There is no man in 
the world who knows him better than I. 
He is a stupid man. A lazy man, without 
brains and without heart; he has no talent 
at all.”] That he had no sort of affection, 
feeling, gratitude; in fact, that he was desti- 
tute of every good quality. “Non ha nessun 
earattere.” (“He has no character at all.” | 
He replied, in answer to what I said about 
the Emperor of Austria being very fond of 
plants, gardens, etc., that it was very true. 

Speaking about [the Austrian commis- 
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sioner] Stiirmer’s making a report of every- 
thing he saw or heard to Prince Metter- 
nich, he observed that envoys, ambassadors, 
or people accredited in official capacities 
in foreign states always did that; that they 
had orders always to do so. 

3lst [July]. Gave N. some newspapers 
from Sir T. Reade. Told him that Sir T. 
would do all he could to obtain the book 
{Hobhouse’s] for him, and had every pros- 
pect of succeeding. This pleased him. . . . 

Spoke to Sir H. about the book sent out to 
N. Sir H. very desirous to know how he be- 
cameacquainted withits havingarrived. Said 
that Lord Castlereagh was spoken of very 
ill in it, and that he had no idea of giving 
General Bonaparte books in which an Eng- 
lish minister was abused, or indeed of allow- 
ing him, in his situation, to know that such 
could be published in England. 


A SCENE OVER THE NEW FURNITURE FOR 
LONGWOOD. 


lst August, 1816. N. received Captains 
Festing, Meynel, and Murray [7] in the bil- 
liard-room. Was in a very bad humor in con- 
sequence of not having any other room to 
receive them, or to offer them any refresh- 
ment. : 
De Las Cases wanted to establish again 
the custom of breakfasting together, which 
had been interrupted in consequence of the 
fire, and billiard-table having been set up, 
which they refused under the following cir- 
cumstances, viz., that De Las Cases used to 
remain silent the greatest part of the time 
and listen to their conversation, and after- 
wards, in the evening, used to repeat it, with 
the addition of hundreds of lies and misrep- 
resentations, to N. This, they said, they 
would prevent by having no communication 
with him. They did not, however, commu- 
nicate this to himself. 

2d [August]. N. took a warm bath and did 
not go out in the garden. Some blue-silk- 
bottomed chairs and curtains to match sent 
up for the drawing-room, which Montholon 
refused to receive, saying that he had ap- 
plied to the governor and Colonel Wynyard 
for more covered with green silk and cur- 
tains, which were the best, and destined in 
England for that purpose, and that both had 
consented, adding that he would either have 
those articles which in England were in- 
tended to furnish such rooms particularly, 
or none, and that he had N.’s orders for so 
doing. . . . He would not allow the chairs 
even to be put in the billiard-room under 
cover, out of the rain, which was falling 
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heavily at the time, though both Mr. Darling 
and Captain Maunsell asked him in my pres- 
ence. He even shoved out again one of the 
chairs which had been placed there by some 
person, and in consequence they were sent 
down to Bertrand’s. Notwithstanding this, 
in the evening, when asked by N. why he 
had sent away the furniture, he replied that 
he wanted to put it in the breakfast-room, 
but that Mr. Darling would not allow it! He 
added also that it was now at hand. . . . 

3d [August]. N. in the garden walking for 
a considerable time. Received Sir G. Bing- 
ham and Colonel [Captain] Maunsell, with 
the former of whom he conversed for a 
considerable time. . . . 

N. ordered that the furniture refused ad- 
mittance by Montholon, and consequently 
sent to Bertrand’s new house, should be re- 
moved from thence and put in the dining- 
room, to the great mortification of Mon- 
tholon. . 

N., speaking about Labaume’s “ Campaigns 
in Russia,” said that the author appeared to 
be a most timorous man; that even at the 
moment of writing it, and even now, he ap- 
peared to be frightened to death, and still 
to imagine the Cossacks at his heels, and 
himself in the midst of the snow. He al- 
lowed, however, that there was a good deal 
of truth in it. 


THE PRINCE REGENT’S BIRTHDAY. 


4th [August]. N. walking in the garden. 
Marshal [Bertrand] and madame dined with 
him. 

5th [August]. N. out in the garden after 
Sir H. had departed. Took a warm bath. Sir 
H. came up and asked me if I thought that 
N. would take it well if he asked him to 
come to a ball on the Prince Regent’s birth- 
day; said that he wished to pay him that com- 
pliment. I said that I thought it very likely 
he might. take it as an insult, especially on 
account of the day, as he had once before 
taken it as an insult that the admiral had 
asked him to one with the address of Gen- 
eral Bonaparte. He said he would avoid that 
by asking him personally. I said that might 
answer better, but that I would recommend 
him to ask Bertrand, as it were, for advice 
on the subject, which he said he would do. 
. . . Spoke a good deal about the book which 
Mr. Hobhouse had sent out to N.; said that 
he did not conceive how he could send it to 
him on account of the direction; also that 
Mr. H. wrote to him if he did not think it 
advisable to send it to N. to keep it in his 
own library. Seemed uncertain whether to 
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let him have it or not. I told him that N. 
was very desirous to see it—so much so that 
he had asked me to get it for him. Sir H. 
then said he would think of some means of 
letting him have it. , 

10th [August]. N.in the garden at break- 
fast. Sir H. came up in order to see and ex- 
plain to him that there would be a field-day 
in honor of the Prince Regent’s birthday on 
the 12th, in order that he might not be of- 
fended with the troops being drawn out. Did 
not succeed in seeing him. . . 

12th [August]. Grand field- day i in honor of 
the Prince Regent, with a few de joie. The 
French officers did not stir out until it was 
over. Several of the French domestics, how- 
ever, went to look at it. N. was in a warm 
bath during it. Saw him in his room after- 
wards, and explained to him that it was cus- 
tomary always in every English colony to 
celebrate the Prince Regent’s birthdayin that 
manner. He immediately acquiesced, saying, 
“ Gid, gid, naturale, certamente.” That it was 
very right and necessary to be done; that 
almost all nations did so. Appeared in good 
humor instead of being displeased with the 
celebration of it. Asked me if I was asked to 
dine with the governor. I replied no, but that 
I was asked to the ball. He said he supposed 


that I would sleep all night in town. I re- 


plied yes. He asked where? I replied, “ At 
Sir Thomas’s.” “Ah, Reade, Reade, un bravd 
womo.” 


CONCERNING THE RUSSIAN COMMISSIONER. 


14th [August]. N. out riding for the first 
time for eight weeks, and shooting also after- 
wards. At breakfast in the garden. Saw him 
in his room afterwards. He complained of 
headache, and said that he had taken the ride 
on purpose to relieve it. “But,” said he, “I 
cannot ride for more than an hour, the limits 
are so circumscribed, and that is not near 
sufficient forme. I should ride very hard for 
three or four hours in order to do me any 
good.” Asked a good many questions about 
the ball, the commissioners, etc. I said that 
[Balmain] the Russian commissioner had 
said that the Emperor Alexanderhad written 
with his own hand a command to him in 
nearly the following terms, viz., “Pay him all 
the respect due to so great a man on my part, 
and render him tous les regards possibles.” 
That he had also said that the Emperor Al- 
exander was not his enemy; on the contrary, 
admired his talents. He appeared very much 
interested in this, and said: “ Ah, I believe it, 
I believe that he is not my enemy. BF un buon 
uomo, un bravo e generoso uomo. [He is a 
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good man, a brave and generous man.]” He 
got up and walked about for a while, a little 
agitated; asked several questions about him 
[Count Balmain]. Said that he ought to go 
to Bertrand’s and present himself, that he 
would be very happy to receive him as a pri- 
vate character, but as a commissioner he 
could not. Spoke about Balmain having 
been with Bernadotte at the battle of Leip- 
sic, and that Balmain was the person who 
communicated to him that he (Napoleon) had 
lost the battle through the defection of the 
Saxons, to which Bernadotte replied, “ Ah, 
comment il est malheureux,” in a manner as 
if he was sorry that he had lost the battle, 
and also that Balmain had said that the 
allied powers had twice as many men in the 
field as he had, “ which,” he said, “ was true,” 
and that they (the French) wanted ammuni- 
tion also. 

He spoke about the governor. “Here 
comes,” said he, “that sbirro Siciliano, il 
Ca labrese [that Sicilian spy, that Calabrian]. 
If I had not been told that he was coming I 
would have stayed half an hour longer or an 
hour in the tent, but that galeriano comes 
up to annoy me with his presence. I do not 
want to see him. He debases his rank the 
way he comes up here, like an overseer over 
the workmen. I will never see him with 
pleasure, neither do any of the generals. . . . 

“Truly a greater insult could not have 
been offered to the Emperor of Russia and 
the other powers than sending such a man 
here over me, of whom they profess to be in 
so much dread. If they wanted a man to put 
an end to me, he would certainly be the fit- 
test person. Two little pieces of lead would 
soon do it.” . ‘ 

He asked a good many questions about the 
ball, the commissioners, Mme. Stiirmer; who 
was the handsomest woman in the room. | 
said Mme. Stiirmer, and that next to her | 
thought Betsy Balcombe. “Aye,” said he, 
“Betsy becomes much handsomer daily. 
Her face is very well, handsome indeed, but 
her dress never sets her off to advantage.” 
He said that she had some charm now as the 
[too illegible to decipher]. He then asked 
whether Mme. Stiirmer was fair; whether 
she had a handsome hand; what appear- 
ance she had—whether that of a woman of 
quality. I said she was brunette, that she 
certainly had a handsome face, but that her 
person was not tall or very graceful. 


NAPOLEON’S BIRTHDAY. 


Spoke about the Farmer’s Daughter, asked 
several questions about her. I said that she 
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was to dine with me on the 15th, and that 
she was very desirous of seeing him. He 
smiled and was pleased, and I perceived that 
he would not refuse to give her an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying her wish. 

I told him I had seen General Sarrazin’s 
accounts of the battles in Spain and Portu- 
gal, and asked him if he had seen them. He 
said no. He said that Sarrazin had deserted 
from him and brought the plans of Brest 
and a great many other places over to the 
English, for which they gave him a great 
deal of money; that he was not satisfied with 
it. That the English had given him a great 
deal too much money; that he was a coquin, 
a traitor to every one. That he had been in 
the Revolution, a terrorist. 

15th [August]. [Napoleon’s birthday.] N. 
breakfasted in the tent with all his generals, 
Mmes. Bertrandand Montholon andchildren, 
Piontkowski, etc., but had no change of uni- 
form or additional decoration. Remained 
there for some hours, and afterwards went 
out in the carriage. Walked out at 4 P.M., 
I believe purposely, as he was informed the 
Farmer’s Daughter was arrived. I went 
down towards the path where he walked, 
accompanied by her, her father, mother, 
brother, and sister-in-law. He looked towards 


us, came up and saluted us very politely, 
addressed himself to her, asked her several 


questions. How she liked the island, how 
long she had been in it, and, laughing, 
whether it was equal to England, and in 
turns asked the others several questions. 

In the night the second class of domestics, 
French and English, had a grand supper at 
the stables, where they sported champagne, 
and had a statue of Napoleon decorated out 
with garlands. Repeated libations to his 
health were offered, and they continued 
dancing, singing, and drinking until 4 A.M., 
and afterward retired quietly, to the aston- 
ishment of the French, as not a single Eng- 
lishman was drunk... . 


A QUARREL WITH THE GOVERNOR. 


18th [August]. N. out in the garden walk- 
ing. Sir H. Lowe, Admiral [Sir P. Malcolm], 
Sir Thomas Reade, [Major] Gorrequer came 
up. Sir H. sent to ask an interview, to which 
N. consented. N., Sir H.,and Sir P. walked 
together in the garden up and down; walked 
for nearly an hour, the others walking at 
some little distance behind them. N. ap- 
peared to speak a great deal, and with con- 
siderable action at times. The admiral spoke 
a good deal also. Sir H.’s manner appeared 
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hurried. In the end Sir H. abruptly turned 
about and withdrew, without taking off his 
hat or paying very much of attention to N. 
The admiral took offhis hat and made a bow. 
Sir H. appeared considerably agitated, and 
walked about with me for a few paces; said 
that N. had spoken with a great deal of pas- 
sion, and that he had abused him, Sir H. 
He added: “I parted from him rather 
abruptly, and I told him, ‘ Vous étes malhon- 
néte, monsieur,’ and so did the admiral. He 
also said something about complaining to 
my government about me.” Hethen mounted 
his horse and rode off. The admiral also 
appeared troubled, and apparently lost in 
reflection. It was evident that the interview 
had been very unpleasant. . . . 

19th [August]. Heard this morning that N. 
yesterday had told Sir H.,when the othersaid 
that he had come up two or three times to 
see him, but that he was in the bath, “Sir, I 
ordered the bath on purpose that I might 
not see you, for, to tell you the truth, I have 
no pleasure in receiving you.” . . . N. spoke 
[to Sir H.] about the intended reduction of 
the whole of the expense attending upon the 
house to £8000 per annum. That Sir H. 
said the present expenditure was £19,000, 
and that the British government would only 
pay £8000, and that he must pay the rest 
himself, and that means would be given him 
to draw money upon Europe. That N. said: 
“What! me draw £13,000 yearly to live in 
such an infamous place as this! No; I will 
not draw a farthing. If I were inclined to 
spend £13,000 a year, it would be in Eng- 
land, and not in this rock. What! you force 
me to come here, and then want to force me 
to pay £13,000 a year for coming here. No, 
no. If you do not like to give me what is 
wanting, send nothing up; I ask for nothing; 
I will go over to the camp and dine with the 
officers of the Fifty-third. I am sure there 
is not one of them who would not be glad to 
see an old soldier at their table. There is 
not one of them who would not give me a 
plate. If you prohibit the officers from eat- 
ing with me, then I will go and eat with the 
corporals and soldiers. Where there is 
enough for ten there will be for eleven. I 
am sure there is not an officer, or even a 
soldier of the regiment, who has not more 
generosity than yourself.” H. said that he 
had not sought for or asked for the employ- 
ment. “No,” N. said; “such employments 
are not asked for. They are given by gov- 
ernments to people who have dishonored 
themselves.” 

That Sir H. now said that he had orders 
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to reduce the expense to eight thousand 
pounds when he left England, but that he 
did not like to communicate them at first. 
“How!” said N.; “you have had these orders 
since April last, and now you come to com- 
municate them. You have served badly both 
your own government and me also, as you 
ought to have communicated them directly. 

“T told him ‘that he had power over my 
body, but not over my heart. That that 
heart was as proud, fierce, and determined 
at this moment, though the body was con- 
fined, as it was when it commanded Europe! 
That it was in his power to order me to be 
shot, if he could get people like himself to 
execute it!’” ... 


NAPOLEON’S VERSION TO O’MEARA. 


N. sent for me; appeared in good humor; 
asked for Gourgaud. Said that it was fool- 
ish for him to take medicines. He ought to 
have dieted himself for some days and drank 
a great deal of water and eat nothing. Medi- 
cines are only for old people. A man ought 
not to begin to take medicine before sixty 
years old. He laughed a good deal, and 
cracked some jokes about Gourgaud’s call- 
ing out for his mother when he was sick 
before. 

He then said: “Here has been that sci- 
occo, that coglione of a governor yesterday 
to annoy me. . . . I told him that all the 
officers hated him in consequence of his un- 
necessary and vexatious restrictions and 
suspicious claracter; that there was not an 
officer who was not conscious of the impos- 
sibility of my escape, and also they all held 
him as an imbecile in consequence of his 
vexatious restrictions, harassing to them 
and to the men. That they all had more 
sense than him; that they all wrote their 
opinion to England about it; that all his 
vexatious restrictions were useless, his put- 
ting of sentinels and pickets in the moun- 
tains. That the real security against my 
escape consisted in the sea guards and the 
ships, and that any person possessed of com- 
mon sense would see it. ‘Why do you not 
direct that I shall be lashed down with ropes 
to my bed, or give directions to shoot me?’ 
- I said, when he said that they were neces- 
sary, that he was so much afraid of my es- 
caping. I told him this last would be the 
only sure way; then all would be settled. 

“He told me that he was always very well 
with the French. J told him that I did not 
know what sort of Frenchmen could be well 
with him; that they must have been very bad 
ones. I told him that in the Bill they had 
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said that I was to be treated as a prisoner 
of war, but that he treated me worse than a 
condemned criminal. ‘ These last are allowed 
to have newspapers or any printed works 
they like, but you deprive me of these.’ | 
told him I could not think how the ministry 
could think of sending out such a man as 
him. I said: ‘There is not an officer or a so|- 
dier of the regiment who does not pity my 
state, or who would not do anything consis- 
tent with duty to ameliorate my conditio: 
They have, though enemies, an esteem for 
me. But you, you come up here the first 
to insult me—you who ought to endeavor 
to render my condition better. There is not 
an individual of them all who has not more 
heart than you.’ 

“T told him never to trouble me with his 
presence again; that I never would see him, 
if possible. That he might address himself 
to Bertrand and Montholon, if he wanted 
anything.” 

He then said: “This governor is as little 
and as mean a character as is possible to 
imagine; he comes up striving to excuse 
himself, conscious of his defects, but he 
makes everything worse. I told him his 
coming up here to hear what I must say to 
him would only produce bad blood in him. 
It is not my custom,” said he then, “to 
abuse people, but I cannot keep from express- 
ing my sentiments to him. He has all the 
vices of the people of the South, without any 
of their good qualities. A Sicilian, truly a 
Sicilian or Neapolitan sbirro, un bugiardo, 
bugiardo alla morte, un uomo senza amico 
[spy, a liar, a liar to the end, a man with- 
out a friend]. He brought that brav’ womo, 
the admiral, up here yesterday. What did 
that answer to expose himself before him to 
what I said to him? The admiral tried to 
accommodate matters, but with such as the 
other it is impossible.” He added, “I was 
not in a passion; I had the command of my- 
ae 


NAPOLEON IN A PLAYFUL MOOD. 


25th [August]. N. dressing. When I came 
in he said, “ Oh, sono morto con questo catarro ” 
[“ Oh, I am dead with that catarrh ”], giving 
me a smart slap on the face. “I have 
coughed a great deal all night and was tor- 
mented by it, but now Iam better.” I advised 
him to take a composing and diaphoretic po- 
tion at night. “What!” said he, “opium?” | 
said no, I would give him one without opium. 
“No, no,” said he; “none of your drugs.”. . . 
He then asked about the liver, what its use 
was, where it was, putting his hands nearly 
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in the region of it; what effect this climate 
had on it. While rubbing with the flesh- 
brush, he asked me if it was not very con- 
ducive to health to use it. I said it was, cer- 
tainly. “ Then,” said he, laughing, “I will give 
a little more of it to the liver,” rubbing a 
little more than customary over the right hy- 
pochondriac region. . . . He asked if there 
was not a lieutenant of the Northumberland 
here. I said yes, that he had come up yes- 
terday on purpose to take leave of him, but 
had not yet had that honor. “What!” said 
he, “is he here still?” I said yes, that he 
was inmy room. “What! slept in your room 
last night?” I said that he had. “How 
easily those officers of the navy are con- 
tented!” said he; “they make themselves 
happy anywhere—a blanket or a mattress or 
the floor or a hammock contents them. 
This is the way that men ought to be. I 
will,” said he, turning to me, “see him this 
morning.” 

26th [August]. N. out since six o’clock in 
the morning in the path alone forthree hours. 
At 4 P.M. saw him in his dressing-room; said 
that the sun was so powerful that even at 
eight o’clock in the morning it made his head 
ache. Spoke about the allowance made to 
him by the government, viz., eight thou- 


sand pounds per annum, comprising all the 
expenses of the establishment, my salary, 


servants’ wages, etc. Said that it was in- 
tended as a piece of contempt to him, and 
was all of a piece with the rest of the minis- 
ters’ conduct towards him. “They give,” said 
he, “to the governor, who is only a general of 
brigade, twelve thousand pounds per annum 
and the best house in the island, and they 
give to me eight thousand pounds and put me 
into an old barn.” Here he said that in case 
he was sick he had not even a second bed. 


NOT INCLINED TO SUICIDE. 


. . . They perhaps think that I will 
put an end to myself. No; there is greater 
courage in supporting it. A gamester or a 
harlot may finish themselves, but it becomes 
not a man of my character. True, I could 
do it in an instant beyond your help. They 
seize upon me with violence, and forcibly 
transport me here, and want me to pay four- 
teen or fifteen thousand pounds yearly for 
living in such a place as this. Do they think 
I am sufficiently coglione? Cosa m’importa 
questa maledetta isola? Che la mandano a 
buzzarare! [What do I care for this cursed 
island? Let it go to the devil!] 

“They tell the governor to let me spend 
as much money as I like of my own. It is 
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true, I believe, I am above want, but I do 
not know how much money I have, and I do 
not choose to let them know where it is, as 
probably they would seize upon it as they 
did before. I did not settle my affairs after 
that battle of Waterloo; I had not time, and 
before it I had other things to do. Besides, 
I never was a man who occupied himself 
much with money affairs. I never knew what 
I had. I thought that I would go either to 
London or America, and I had bills for what- 
ever sums I chose to take upon America. I 
have probably as much money as I ever shall 
want, but I do not know exactly where it is.” 
Here he said that he had spent sixteen 
millions of ready money before the battle of 
Waterloo which belonged to himself. . . . 

“The people of England want to know why 
I still call myself emperor. I have here ex- 
plained it. It was my intention to have lived 
in England as a private person, but since 
they have sent me here, and wanted to make 
it appear that I was never emperor or chief 
magistrate, I still retain the title. The ad- 
miral told me that he had heard Lord Liver- 
pool and Castlereagh say that the principal 
reason they sent me here was that the min- 
isters were afraid that I would be caballing 
with some of the opposition, and that I would 
tell the truth of them, and explain some 
things they would not like. They knew they 
must let people of rank see me, and were 
afraid for themselves.” Here I said that the 
ministers were afraid that if they left him 
in England he would mount again upon the 
throne of France and wage another war 
against England. “Bah, bah!” said he, “the 
times are changed; the time for that is over. 
I am old, and besides, fifty years must elapse 
before France will be able to face England 
again. No, no; I know all that well; I know 
that that is all gone—vanished.” 


REGRETS FAILURE TO BRIBE NEWSPAPERS. 


He afterwards spoke about the severity 
with which he was treated with respect to 
newspapers. “They send me,” said he, “a 
few unconnected series of the ‘Times,’ the 
Bourbon paper, which I cannot bear to read, 
and oblige me to send them back as fast as 
I read them, every two or three days, just 
as if I was an Englishman and could read 
them in a few minutes. For me it requires 
two or three days to read an English paper; 
I must read it for an hour or two and then 
put it by and begin it again. They will not 
allow me to subscribe for the ‘Morning 
Chronicle’ or any other paper but that paid 
by the Bourbons. When I returned from 
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Elba I found, among other papersof the Bour- 
bons, an account of six thousand francs paid 
monthly to the editors of the ‘ Times,’ besides 
taking a hundred numbers monthly, and I had 
an offer from them to write for me for pay- 
ment. I had offers from the editors of sev- 
eral English newspapers to write for me, 
even during the time of war, previous to my 
going to Elba, and to insert news and every- 
thing else I wished, and that money would be 
taken to send them to France. I did not do 
it. 1 was wrong, however; I ought to have 
accepted their offers, and then my name 
would not have been held in such odium in 
England as it was. This they said them- 
selves to me. For in the end these news- 
papers formed the public opinion, and always 
will do. I was very wrong; I see it now.” 

He afterwards spoke about his money, and 
said that the sixteen thousand pourids men- 
tioned in the papers to have been bought in 
in Bertrand’s name was really Bertrand’s 
and not his, “for,” said he, “I think it is too 
small a sum of money to belong to me. Per- 
haps my brother, who was in Spain—per- 
haps, however, he caused it to be invested 
there for me, thinking that I was in want, 
for he had always a great regard for me.” 
He here again repeated that he was above 
want... 


NAPOLEON’S OPINION OF WELLINGTON: 


I asked him if he thought Lord Welling- 
ton merited the reputation he had gained 
as a general. Hesaid: “Certainly; I think 
he does. He is a very excellent,’ good gen- 
eral, and possessed of great firmness and 
talent, but he has not yet done as much as 
some others. He has not conquered upon so 
largeascale.” I observed that he had shown 
great judgment and caution latterly, but that 
at first he had been too precipitate in ad- 
vancing into Spain. He said that he had 
shown a great deal of ability in the cam- 
paign of Spain. “It is impossible,” said he, 
“for man not to commit some faults. We 
are all liable to it, and the general who com- 
mits the fewest in number is the greatest 
general, and he has certainly committed as 
few as any one.” I then observed that still 
he was scarcely to be equaled to himself. 
“Why, certainly,” said he; “he has not done 
so much as I have done. He has not con- 
quered kingdoms in the manner I have done, 
but he is an excellent general. His opera- 
tions have not been upon so great a scale.” 

I asked him if Marshal Soult was not a 


1 Over the word “good” O’Meara wrote the word 
“ excellent.”—EpiTor. 
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good general; that I had heard that he was 
next to himself in the French army. He re- 
plied, “ No, no,” that he was not the next: 
that he was an excellent minister of war, a 
very good planner, but not so good for exe- 
cuting as planning. “No one,” said he, 
“knows better the arrangements of an army, 
and what is necessary for one, but he does 
not command himself so well.”. . . 

He spoke about the English nation at 
length and about the royal family; observed 
that there was a great difference between 
the English Revolution and that of France; 
that the former was a revolution of religioiis, 
which operated powerfully in the hands of 
fanatics, and confined to a few, but that that 
of France was a revolution of the entire 
nation against the reigning family, and their 
abuses also of manners, customs, etc.; in 
fact, that France became a new nation. He 
said that a revolution in England would be 
a terrible one if it ever took place, even 
worse than that of France, and that [if] the 
prince, as things now went on, ever endea- 
vored to make use of the army to oppress the 
people, he would lose his head like Charles 
Ne: - 3 

ogth{ August]. N. walking outin the garden. 
Spoke about the governor, government, etc., 
about his restrictions. Said the government 
had chosen out the means of putting an end 
to him by depriving him of exercise. . . . 

He observed a captain in the navy passing 
close by him in the walk, and asked me who 
he was. I told him I believed Captain Shaw. 
He did not seem pleased at his coming so 
near to him, and said: “ What! does he send 
up people here to look at me in this manner? 
I will write to him and tell him that I will 
see nobody with a pass from him.” 

4th [September]. N. dressing. Asked as 
usual the news. I told him that it had been 
asserted in England that a letter had been 
detected written by him to some prefect in 
France and forwarded by Betsy Balcombe 
for him, and that in consequence orders had 
been sent out to inquire into it. He seemed 
surprised, and said that it was false; that he 
had never given her a letter; that it was 
some coglioneria of the ministers; that it 
was a pity that she or her family should suf- 
fer for what they had not committed. I told 
him that on inquiry it had been discovered 
to be false. “Jl ministro e un coglione” (“The 
minister is a big fool”), said he, “e wn bugi- 
ardo” [“is a liar”). 

I also told him, according to Sir H.’s de- 
sire, that Captain Shaw (the officer whom 
he had seen looking at him in the garden) 
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had come up to see him with a pass from the 
admiral, and not from him, and that he was 
not the captain who had been with Wright. 
He replied, “Gourgaud mi ha detto che é un 
bravissimo signore [told me that he was a 
very fine gentleman].” . . . 


WORKING FOR ECONOMY. 


7th [September]. N. sent early this morn- 
ing for Cipriani, and had some conversation 
with him concerning the intended economy of 
the house. Said that the wine must be dimin- 
ished, and asked several questions about the 
number of servants, and what wine they 
drank, ete. Cipriani informed him that Gen- 
eral Montholon had six servants himself, that 
his house was more like a court than a pri- 
vate person’s residence, that it was a maga- 
zine of furniture. That Montholon was so 
desirous of grabbing everything that he went 
out and laid violent hands upon the wood for 
fuel when he could get nothing else, and 
brought it into the house. N. ordered that 
five servants should be discharged—one from 
Montholon, two from the stables, one from 
the kitchen, and one from the silver. He 
then sent for Montholon, and saw him in his 
room for three hours arranging matters. 

Major Gorrequer came up and had a long 
conversation with Montholon in my pres- 
ence. . . 


TRYING TO OVERREACH THE GOVERNOR. 


Sir H. Lowe and General Meade came up 
and rode round Longwood, but did not ask 
to see N. At 12 p.M. N. sent for me, and 
complained of a pain in his head. He was 
sitting in his bedroom with the candle burn- 
ing, but there was a fire of wood burning in 
the grate, the flames of which, alternately 
blazing up and then sinking into a state of 
nearly total darkness, gave a singular and 
most melancholy appearance to N.’s coun- 
tenance as he sat opposite to it with his 
hands crossed upon his knees, probably rumi- 
nating upon his past condition. 

He here asked a great many questions 
about General Meade, and said: “I suppose 
that bugiardo has told him a set of uncon- 
scionable lies about me; that I am a brute, 
that I hate the sight of every Englishman, 
that I will see nobody. I will write to him 
and tell him that I will see him, in order to 
prevent anything of the kind.” He then 
asked me if I thought that the admiral [Mal- 
colm] would call and see him again. I replied 
I had some doubts about it. “What!” said 
he; “is he, too, afraid of that other?” I 
replied no, but that, probably acting up to 
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his own letter, he might not wish to come. 
He then said the letter was not intended for 
him, that he would be glad to see him. “Do 
you think,” said he, “that if I was to send 
for him, and ask him to send to England to 
the ministers letters complaining of the 
treatment which I receive, do you think that 
he as the second in command and second 
person here would forward them? for I 
would not like to send to the other letters 
containing what I thought of him. For ex- 
ample, I could not call him, in a letter to 
himself, ‘ sbirro Siciliano’ [Sicilian spy]. It 
would not be decent.” 

I replied that it was almost certain that 
the admiral would not do anything of the 
kind. “Why not?” said he. “In every gov- 
ernment, especially in a colony like this, the 
second in command has a right to trans- 
mit complaints of the first if he thinks he 
has reason. Even a colonel of a regiment 
has a right to complain of the commander- 
in-chief if he has a reason. I do not under- 
stand your government,” said he. “In all 
others a man aggrieved has a right at least 
to complain, but it appears that yours pro- 
hibits even that.” I replied that the gov- 
ernor had promised to forward himself any 
letters of complaint. He replied that he was 
a bugiardo, a hypocrite; “but,” said he, “I 
will put him to the proof soon, I will.” He 
here mentioned something about the pro- 
testations he was making, and repeated 
that he never heard of such unparalleled 
barbarity as sending a man two thousand 
leagues off, making him suffer every priva- 
tion, refusing to allow him the means of pro- 
viding and paying for himself the necessaries 
they denied him, and then prohibiting him 
even the satisfaction of complaining. Again 
said what a disgrace it was to the nation, 
and mentioned that he could not comprehend 
it. Said something about the English nation 
allowing the King of Sardinia so many thou- 
sands a year when he was poor and not able 
to support himself, and contrasted it with 
their conduct to him in his misfortune. 


THE SELLING OF NAPOLEON’S PLATE. 


“That major [Gorrequer],” said he, “is a 
bad man, I believe. He spoke to Montholon 
in such a manner about my plate, when the 
other was speaking about the reductions, 
and about my not having money, as if he 
thought that my plate ought to be sold to 
defray any expense over and above what the 
government allowed.” I replied that I was 
present, and did not hear him say a word 
about it, and that if he had spoken about the 
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plate I was certain that he never could have 
meant anything of the kind, or even dreamed 
of it. “Ah,” said he, “perhaps not, but he 
spoke in such a manner as led the others to 
believe so. Now I have, perhaps, sixty or 
seventy thousand francs’ worth of plate, but 
what would that signify? What a disgrace 
that would be! That would be a finish (com- 
blement) to the business.” I assured him 
that no such thing ever was intended. 
“Montholon tells me,” said he, “that this 
major is very clever at accounts, that he has 
it all at his fingers’ ends; that he is a very 
bad man; that he makes the governor worse 
than he would be.” I here told him he was 
trying everything to render him as comfor- 
table as possible, and took a great deal of 
trouble to do so instead of injuring him. 
Also that he had known his sisters Caroline 
and Pauline at Naples. He asked, “ When?” 
He said afterwards that the governor, if he 
had the power of increasing the allowance to 
twelve thousand pounds, had just as much 
power to let it remain as it was until he 
should receive an answer from England. 
“He, too,” continued he, “ had the imbecility, 
like a coglione, to write to Montholon and to 
state himself that he knows the allowance 
is not sufficient; that after making all reduc- 
tions possible it cannot be done for less than 
eighteen thousand pounds per annum, and 
yet at the same time he insists upon its 
being done. There must have been a large 
sum of money allotted for building a house 
for me, which is not to be done. Why not 
apply a part of that sum to my support until 
an answer is received from England?” 


NAPOLEON’S MELANCHOLY PROSPECT. 


8th [September]. Saw N. at 10 A.M. in his 
dressing-room. Said he was better; that he 
had slept a little towards morning. “ But,” 
said he, “I am sure that I am beginning to 
lose my former health; I feel that I will not 
remain long here,” pointing to the ground. 
“My frame will not support these troubles 
much longer.” He asked then when the 
Cornwallis would sail. I said, “ Either this 
evening or to-morrow.” “I ’ll lay my life,” 
said he, “that that animal, the governor, has 
told a thousand lies to that general [Meade] 
who is going to England. That he has rep- 
resented me as a brute, a beast, who hates 
the sight of an Englishman. I will write to 
the other (to convince him that it is not the 
case) that I will see him. I would do so to 
his wife also, only it would not be decent, as 
I have not my wife here.” He then rang for 
Montholon. He broke out into several invec- 
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tives against the governor, who, he said. 
was a bugiardo, ipodcrita, cattivo womo, wor 
di cattivo cuore [liar, hypocrite, bad map. 
man of bad heart]. A letter was accordingly 
despatched to General Meade and a ver}):| 
invitation for Mrs. Meade, which was given 
to him on his way to embark, as the ship was 
under way. He answered that he was very 
sorry it was not in his power in consequence 
of that. That he had wished it very much, 
but that it could not be done without per- 
mission from the governor, who, he believed, 
was not willing to grant it. He also wrote an 
apology to General Montholon. . . 


WOULD NOT ACCEPT THE FRENCH 
THRONE AGAIN. 


Ist October. . . . “If they allow me to go 
to England I will assume the incognito di- 
rectly; I will call myself Colonel Murion. | 
will live as private as I do now. . .. Let 
them put me under any surveillance they 
liked. I have made noise enough in the 
world, and do not want to make any more.” 
I repeated to him that so long as he kept up 
majesty he would be kept in St. Helena. He 
said that that could be easily got over. “If 
it was any one else than this boja [hangman] 
of a governor perhaps something might le 
done. But with him I will do nothing. . . . 
I will have no correspondence with him. I can 
have none while he addresses me ‘General 
Bonaparte.’ I will receive no letters so ad- 
dressed.”. . . I said that he might easily have 
a correspondence with him by assuming a pri- 
vate name. He said: “If it was another per- 
haps I would, but not with him. I would 
rather he would call me M. Napoleon or plain 
Napoleon, than General Bonaparte. This you 
may tell him. But I never can agree with 
him. This I tell you only, that I would rather 
be called M. N. Don’t tell him,” said he, after 
first telling me I might tell Sir H[udson 
Lowe]. He then said: “If the admiral [Sir 
George Cockburn] were the governor it 
might easily be arranged, but with this boja 
I will do nothing. I never sawa man I have 
such an antipathy to; I felt a repugnance, a 
certain abhorrence of him the first day I saw 
him. I cannot describe the sensations | 
feel when I see him. . . . I despise him, 
which I could not do to the admiral. The 
admiral was a man. He had some heart and 
talent, and was incapable of a mean action. 

“What do you think the admiral’s opinion 
was? Do you think he will do us an injury, 
if it lies in his power, in England?” I replied: 
“T do not think that he will render you any 
service, particularly in consequence of the 
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manner he was treated when Sir H. came, 
but he will not tell any falsehoods. He will 
strictly adhere to the truth, but he will tell 
what he thinks of you, which is not very fa- 
vorable towards you.” He replied: “I believe 
that he will not tell any falsehoods. I be- 
lieve he is a man above that. . . . But what 
can the admiral say? That I will escape 
from this detestable place; that I want to 
cet again on the throne of France?” I re- 
plied it was very probable that he would both 
think and say so. 

He replied: “If I was in England now, and 
the French nation was to offer me the throne 
again, I would not accept of it, because if I 
was to do so I would be obliged to turn bour- 
reau [executioner]. I would be obliged to 
cut off the heads of thousands to keep my- 
self upon it, which would not be pleasing to 
me. Oceans of blood must be shed to keep 
me there. No, no; I have made enough of 
noise already in the world: perhaps more than 
any other man will make; perhaps too much. 
| am getting old, and only want retirement. 
What could I do in France? Alone, to set 
myself against all the powers of Europe. 
Madness!” 


LEAVES IT TO THE ENGLISH TO 
JUSTIFY HIM. 


“You will see that in a short time the 
English will not hate me as they have done. 
So many English have been, and are at pres- 
ent, in France, where they will hear the truth, 
where they will hear from the nation them- 
selves what I was really, what lies have been 
told in England about me. But they will pro- 
duce a change in the opinion of the English 
people. I will leave it to them to justify me, 
and I know it will be done in the end.” 


NO CONFIDENCE IN A FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


17th [October]. . . . In the course of the 
conversation I asked him if he thought that 
a republic would ever answer in France. He 
replied that he thought not; that there were 
too many factions in France; they were too 
volatile and too much divided amongst them- 
selves to submit to a republic. I then said 
that I believed a limited monarchy was the 
best form of government, and asked him his 
opinion. He replied that he thought it was, 
and repeated the words “limited monarchy” 
himself. I afterwards said that I was con- 
vinced a monarchy very much limited was 
the best government, to which he directly 
assented. He mentioned also the United 
States of America as being an instance of 
a divided republic. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN SUPERIOR TO 
THE ENGLISH. 


O'Meara printed the following extract in his 
book, but omitted the concluding significant sen- 
tence in regard to the Americans. 


26th [October]. . . . He spoke a great 
deal about the superiority of English sailors. 
He said that the English were as much su- 
perior to the French sailors as the French 
were to the Spaniards, both in manceuvering 
and otherwise. “ Not alone,” said he, “since 
the Revolution, but before it.” I told him 
that I did not think that the French would 
ever make good sailors; that they were too 
volatile; that they had not patience or con- 
stancy sufficient to blockade ports, to endure 
all the privations that English sailors did 
without complaining. He said: “I do not 
say that they will never be good ones, but I 
do not think that they will ever be so good 
as yours. Yours is the sea; your seamen are 
as much superior to ours as the Dutch were 
once to yours. The Portuguese and Span- 
iards,” continued he, “canaglia [rabble], 
make as much work of going from one of 
their ports in the Bay of Marseilles, or some 
other place in the Mediterranean, as you 
would of going round the world, and consider 
it as great an undertaking.” 

He then observed that he thought that 
now the American seamen were better than 
ours, because they were fewer in number. I 
said that they had an amazing number of 
real English seamen in their service who 
passed for Americans; that I was astonished 
at their preferring the American to our ser- 
vice, as, independent of other circumstances, 
the American discipline was much more 
severe than ours; that if, however, the 
Americans had a large navy to man, they 
would find it impossible to have so many 
able seamen in each ship, or to pay them so 
well. He seemed surprised when I said that 
the American discipline was more severe 
than ours. He then said: “The Americans 
are the only nation you have to fear,” and 
that not for some time. 


SIR HUDSON LOWE’S STRANGE SUGGESTION. 


Forsyth, in his defense of the English gover- 
nor, written after O’Meara’s death, takes notice 
of a remarkable passage in O’Meara’s book, and 
not only accuses him of fabricating the passage, 
but himself suggests a ghastly interpretation of 
it. Forsyth says (Vol. I, p. 365): 

“In his ‘ Voice from St. Helena,’ under date 
November 5, 1816, O’Meara says: ‘Sir Hudson 
desired me to write him a statement of my opin- 
ion of the health of General Bonaparte; cautioning 
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me that in writing it I must bear in mind that the 
life of one man was not to be put in competition 
with the mischief he might cause were he to get 
loose, and that I must recollect General Bonaparte 
had been a curse to the world, and had caused the 
loss of many thousands of lives. That my situa- 
tion was very peculiar, and one of great political 
importance.’ 

“We may entirely disbelieve that Sir Hudson 
Lowe ever gave any such caution or made any 
such remarks. No hint or trace of anything that 
can justify the supposition occurs in O’Meara’s 
private letters, or in any of the papers of Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, and it rests entirely on the unsupported 
assertion of the former in a work written many 
years afterwards, when his object was to vilify 
as much as possible the character of the governor. 
And, indeed, the statement is on the face of it ab- 
surd, for the expression of O’Meara’s opinion as 
to the state of Bonaparte’s health could have no 
connection with the alleged caution, unless, indeed, 
the writer means to insinuate that Sir Hudson 
Lowe intended to suggest that Napoleon’s death 
might be insured by medical treatment, and that 
O’Meara might prepare the world for such an 
event by representing beforehand that his health 
was giving way—in other words, that the gover- 
nor wished his captive to be murdered, but in such 
a way as to make it appear that he died from 
natural causes !” 

In view of this arraignment it is of historical 
importance, as a test of the general accuracy of 
O’Meara’s reports, to see what the original journal 
has to say on the subject. The passage occurs 
in thesixth volume of the manuscript diary, written 
while O'Meara was still on good terms with the 
governor, and in its original form is as follows : 


5th November. ...He [Sir Hudson 
Lowe] also ,!esired me to write a particular 
account of B.’s health to him. He observed, 
however, that in writing it I must bear in 
mind that the life of one man was not to be 
put in competition with the mischief which 
he might cause if he got loose; that I must 
recollect Gen’l Bonaparte had been already 
the cause of the loss of thousands of lives, 
and might be again; that the life of an in- 
dividual was of very little consequence. 
That my situation was a peculiar one, and 
of great political importance. 


NAPOLEON AS A MATERIALIST. 


8th [November]... . 
deal about religion. 


He spoke a great 
Said that Corvisart, 
Berthollet, Laplace, Monge, Chaptal, and 
several others whom he mentioned, were all 
atheists, and believed that when the body died 


so did the soul. “All my class,” continued 
he, “are atheists and materialists. I used to 
invite and listen to them frequently. They 
did not make a boast of it, for no man would 
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put his fingers in the fire; but they were al] 
so.’ 

He then said that the soul was formed by 
the same fluid which formed the thunder 
and lightning, the electric fluid; that the 
brain formed it, and dispersed it over the 
body by means of the spinal marrow and 
nerves. That it was the spirit of illumina- 
tion, the soul! I told him that I thought 
it was impossible that such a structure as 
man could be formed by chance, that I could 
not credit the doctrine of materialism. He 
replied: “Is not a horse as perfect in his kind 
as a man? Is he formed by chance? Has he 
a soul? I asked,” continued he, “the Bishop 
of Nantes, who was all his life studying 
theology, whether animals had souls, and if 
so what became of them. He replied: ‘There 
is a place for them, too, a future world for 
them, contrived for them. a 

I asked him what he thought became of 
his spirit after death. He replied that no 
one knows. He here said that he thought 
the deists’ opinions were most agreeable to 
truth. “There are so many religions,” said 
he, “and modifications of them,—there is 
Jesus Christ, Mahomet, Confucius, Jupiter, 
Osiris, — that one does not know which to em- 
brace of them, so much coglioneria [nonsense] 
about them. If one religion had existed since 
the beginning of the world, I would embrace 
that; I would think that the true one; but 
there [are] so many changes and systems, so 
many contrarieties, that one does not know 
what to think or believe.” 

I said that it was incredible that such a 
beautiful and complex world as this could 
have been formed by chance, and that this 
was one of the strongest proofs that a God 
existed ; that it must have been made by one. 
He replied: “ And who made God?” . 

I told him, with a view of getting him to 
declare himself what religion he was, with- 
out directly asking him to do so, that in 
England latterly they believed him to be a 
Roman Catholic. “Well,” said he, “so I am; 
at least, I believe enough. I believe all that 
the church believes—eredo tutto quel che ered: 
la chiesa.” (Whether he meant the Church, 
or merely the walls of it, and consequent!y 
believing nothing, or not, I do not know.) “| 
used to go to mass every Sunday. I do not, 
to be sure, trouble myself much (non mi 
michio) in these affairs.” I said that if he 
was [a Roman Catholic] he must believe in 
purgatory, the saints, confession, etc. He 
looked at me, and said: “I do not trouble 
myself about all this coglioneria,” and re- 
peated, “Jo credo quanto crede la chiesa.” 





THE MILMORE MEMORIAL: THE ANGEL OF DEATH STAYING 


THE HAND OF THE YOUNG SCULPTOR. 


THE SCULPTOR FRENCH. 


BY WILLIAM A. COFFIN. 


\ THEN Emerson, at Concord, in 1879, saw 

his bust, modeled by Daniel Chester 
French, he remarked approvingly, after look- 
ing at it intently, “That is the face that I 
shave”—not altogether an unconscious trib- 
ute to the fidelity of the work, for he recog- 
nized that in detail it conformed to nature. 
Turning to another bust of himself that stood 
in the room, a portrait quite without char- 
acter, he said, “This one is as harmless as a 
parsnip.” The philosopher thus, in homely 
speech, gave a very good art criticism, and 
one that in general terms may be applied to 
all of French’s work. It is too personal and 
too spirited to be harmless—not to excite in- 
terest at first glance. It is so full of charac- 
ter that it impresses the beholder witha sense 
of its truthfulness. When to these gener- 
alizations I add that it possesses technical 
merit of a very high order, and that when it 
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is concerned with idealistic subjects it shows 
great creative ability and imagination, the 
conclusion comes naturally that Mr. French 
must be a great artist. That is the right 
conclusion, and the study of his principal 
works will confirm its correctness. 

Some artists find the way to skilful ac- 
complishment themselves; others have it 
pointed out to them, with each progressive 
step carefully indicated. Mr. French be- 
longs to the former category rather than to 
the latter; for though he has received good 
instruction, he did not begin early, as other 
sculptors have done, under an able master, 
and uninterruptedly pursue his studies under 
the most favorable conditions for develop- 
ment. It matters little how old a man may be 
when he produces a fine work, and it makes 
small difference to us how he learned his 
art; but it is worth mentioning here that the 
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DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH. 


career of Mr. French as a student was a 
somewhat haphazard one. Now he worked by 
himself and brought out a completed work; 
again, he entered a studio in Paris to draw 
from the model, and studying, not in a regu- 
lar course, but from the works of the ancient 
and modern masters, he took his observations 
as his vision extended, and applied his new 
thoughts to his own work in his own way. 
Showing no special interest in art and no 
aptitude for modeling until his nineteenth 
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year, he has now, before he is fifty, produced 
a long list of works which place him in the 
front rank of American sculptors and en- 
title him to share with only two or three 
others the first place in the foremost rank. 

Our sculptor was born in Exeter, New 
Hampshire, in 1850. Hisfatherand both of his 
grandfathers were lawyers eminent in their 
profession. When he was seventeen years 
of age his parents moved to Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, then the home of Emerson and 
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Alcott, and there the remainder of his 
youthful years passed amid associations that 
were most favorable to ambition and serious 
thoughts for a life-career. When he was 
nineteen Miss May Alcott, a gifted pupil of 
William Hunt, gave him some clay and 
showed him how to use it in modeling; but 
wider opportunities for an art education did 
not exist in his neighborhood, for at that 
time there were no art schools in Boston. 
In the spring of 1870 he studied for a short 
time in the studio of J. Q. A. Ward, and for 
two or three succeeding years he attended a 
course of lectures onart and artistic anatomy 
given by Dr. William Rimmer in Boston. 
During the winter of 1871-72 he was a spe- 
cial pupil of Dr. Rimmer. 

In 1873-74 he modeled his first statue, 
“The Concord Minute-Man,” and in 1874 
went abroad for the first time. He pitched 
his tent at Florence, and studied there two 
years with the American sculptor Thomas 
Ball. Returning to America in 1876, he 
opened a studio in Washington, and later 
pursued his profession in Concord and Bos- 
ton. In 1886 he again went abroad, this time 
settling in Paris, and remaining a year. He 
drew from the model in the class of M. Léon 
Glaize, and studied the masters in the public 
galleries.. This sojourn in Paris had a strong 
influence on his work, and his full maturity 
as a sculptor may be said to date from that 
time. When he returned to the United States 
in 1887 he fixed his residence in New York, 
and here he is permanently settled. Occa- 
sionally he has made trips to Europe, follow- 
ing the custom of many of our artists; but 
his visits have been in each case of but a few 
months’ duration. 

In the first period of Mr. French’s work, 
prior to 1887, belong, besides the excellent 
and spirited “Concord Minute-Man,” the 
fine, sympathetically studied, and vigorously 
executed bust of Emerson (1879), one copy 
of which, in bronze, is in the Town Library 
of Concord, and another in Memorial Hall, 
Harvard University; the bust of Bronson 
Alcott (1882); a frieze representing Greeks 
carrying offerings, exhibited at the Archi- 
tectural League, New York, in 1885; and 
several portraits in the round and in low and 
high relief. In the second period, the last 
ten or twelve years, his most important and 
successful creations have been executed, 
and it is these works that have brought him 
his present high reputation. They include 
the beautiful bust of Miss French, the sculp- 
tor’s cousin, exhibited in plaster at the So- 
ciety of American Artists in 1891, with the 
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hair slightly tinted in auburn, the face and 
neck faintly colored, the gown in green, and 
a rose in the corsage in pink; the bronze 
group, “Gallaudet and his First Deaf-Mute 
Pupil” (1888), at the Columbian Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, Washington, D.C.; 
the bronze statue of Starr King (1890), in 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco; the fa- 
mous allegorical group in bronze, “ Death and 
the Sculptor” (1892), a memorial to Martin 
Milmore, in the Forest Hills Cemetery, Bos- 
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ton; the colossal statue, “The Republic” 
(1892-93), and the figures for the Quadriga 
(1892-93), both at the World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago; the bronze allegorical and portrait 
group, a monument to John Boyle O'Reilly 
(1896), in the new park, Back Bay Fens, Bos- 
ton; the bronze statue of Herodotus and the 
large decorative figure “ History,” in the ro- 
tunda of the new Congressional Library at 
Washington; the small nude figure of Are- 
thusa, exhibited at the Society of American 
Artists in 1897; the equestrian statue of 
General Grant (1897), unveiled in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, on Memorial Day, May 
30, 1899; two pairs of bronze doors for the 
Boston Public Library (1897), with figures in 
low relief typifying “ Knowledge” and “ Wis- 
dom,” and “ Poetry” and “ Music”; the bronze 
statue of Rufus Choate (1898), placed in the 
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grand hall of the court-house, Boston; and 
the allegorical figure, “Angel' of Peace” 
(1898), placed in the Forest Hills Cemetery. 

The sculptor’s latest work consists of a 
third pair of bronze doors for the Boston 
Public Library, with “ Truth ” and “ Fiction ” 
as the subjects, and several other important 
creations. One is the bust of Richard Morris 
Hunt, and two figures symbolizing “ Painting 
and Sculpture” and “ Architecture,” for the 
Hunt Memorial, erected by the art societies 
of New York on a site on the eastern boun- 
dary of Central Park, occupying a portion of 
the park wall on Fifth Avenue opposite the 
Lenox Library; another is the equestrian 
statue of General Washington for Paris, 
which will be placed inthe Place d’Iéna, avery 
fine site near the Trocadéro. This will be 
the only public monument in Paris executed 
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by an American artist, except the Lafay- 
ette statue by Mr. Paul Wayland Bartlett, 
which is to be unveiled in the Place du Car- 
‘ousel on the Fourth of July, 1900, under the 
auspices of the French and the United States 
vovernments. Mr. French has had as his col- 
aborator in this work Mr. Edward C. Potter, 
who is a pupil 
f Mr. French 
and also of the 
creat French- 
nen Mercié and 
|‘rémiet, and 
whose sculpture 
of animals, par- 
ticularly horses, 
is of great 
excellence. It 
was Mr. Potter 
who modeled the 
horses and two 
of the figures of 
the Quadriga at 
the World’s Fair, 
and the steed 
for the Grant 
monument in 
Fairmount Park 


and the charger 
for the Wash- 
ington are also 


his. Mr. French 
and Mr. Potter 
worked together 
on the design 
and execution of 
the Washington, 
and it is, as a 
whole, a joint 
production. The 
commission to 
executetheHunt 
Memorial was 
given to Mr. 
French by acom- 
mittee of ar- 
tists and laymen 
charged with the 
accomplishment 
of the project, 
and the sculptor 
chose as _ his 
architectural collaborator Mr. Bruce Price, 
who designed a beautiful Greek structure in 
the form of a seat, with portico, pedestals, 
and columns. The memorial was dedicated 
in 1899. In addition to these great works 
Mr. French has, within the last eighteen 
months, finished a bust in marble of Phillips 
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Brooks for Trinity Church, Boston, which 
was unveiled on Christmas day, 1899. It 
meets with the approbation of the critical 
community of that city, and the friends and 
admirers of the famous clergyman have ex- 
pressed their satisfaction with the work in 
the most eulogistic terms. The sculptor is 
now at work on 
a statue of ex- 
Governor Pills- 
bury, to be placed 
in the grounds 
of the University 
of Minnesota, at 
Minneapolis, and 
is finishing six 
ideal figures for 
the facade of 
the State Capi- 
tol at St. Paul. 
They personify 
Wisdom, Truth, 
Courage, Pru- 
dence, Bounty, 
and Equity. 
Washington, 
in Mr. French’s 
statue, is repre- 
sented as taking 
command of the 
army at Cam- 
bridge, dedicat- 
ing his sword to 
the service of his 
country, and ap- 
pealing to Hea- 
ven for the jus- 
tice of the cause. 
With the head 
thrown slightly 
backward, the 
figure holds with 
the left hand 
and arm the mili- 
tary hat and the 
bridle reins, and, 
the other arm 
being extended 
perpendicularly, 
the right hand 
holds the sword 
exactly upright. 
The pose is heroic and dramatic. The spirit 
of the motive is admirably expressed in the 
action of the figure, and the head is noble and 
commanding in aspect. The horse, with 
arched neck, and showing splendid lines of 
construction and action, is imposing, and 
holds its proper place in the work, which is, 
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as a whole, superlatively excellent in style. 
The pedestal was designed by Mr. Charles 
F. McKim. Thetotal height from the ground 
to the head of the figure is about thirty feet. 

The figure of General Grant is in complete 
repose. The bodyis firmly erect, and the head, 
facing directly forward, is fixed and steady. 
The hands are resting, one upon the other, on 
the pommel of the saddle, and an army cloak, 
hanging from the shoulders, falls on the hips 
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of the two statues is sufficient to show thai 
Mr. French is endowed with a faculty of the 
greatest importance in the arts of sculptur. 
and painting — that of expressing, not only b 
fidelity of detail, but also by the compositio: 
of a work as a whole, the character of the 
subject, and of causing the beholder to r 

ceive in a general view an impression cor- 
responding to the artist’s conception. He 
decides that his Washington shall be heroic 
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ORAWN BY MALCOLM FRASER. 


VIEW OUTSIDE MR. FRENCH’S STUDIO AT GLENDALE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


and the back of the horse. The face looks 
out from under the brim of the stiff-crowned 
hat with meditative, calm expression, be- 
neath which quiet exterior one feels there is 
concealed a vast amount of determination 
and force. When looked at closely the eyes 
are seen to be turned a little to one side. 
The figure expresses immobility and watch- 
fulness. Captain and horse seem to be one in 
this uncompromising attitude, and the horse 
is so unobtrusive as a part of the group, and 
yet so thoroughly in character with his rider, 
that a special meed of praise is due to Mr. 
Potter for understanding so well the needs of 
the subject, and expressing them so finely in 
his part of the work. This brief description 


and striking and dramatic (but of course not 
theatrica]), and he produces just this im- 
pression 6n the spectator by the large style 
of his means, while his detail, when the time 
comes to take note of it, is seen to be in 
harmony with the trend of his great lines 
and masses. He conceives his Grant as 2 
great captain who showed the least emotion 
under the mightiest strain, the greatest ex- 
terior calm in the most acute and trying 
situations, and consistently develops a figure 
whose posture may not be inaptly likened 
to that of a sentinel in a shower of rain 
which causes the passers-by to hurry to shel- 
ter, but leaves him standing unmoved in 
the steady drenching. There is no sensi- 
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EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF WASHINGTON, BY D. C. FRENCH AND EDWARD C. POTTER, A GIFT TO FRANCE FROM THE 
WOMEN OF THE UNITED STATES, TO BE ERECTED IN PARIS AND UNVEILED JULY 3, 1900. 


tiveness to merely annoying conditions, but 
an alert readiness to judge quickly what 
to do if the occasion comes for action. 
The feet are stuck into the stirrups, the 
body is straight and at rest, the head is 
as steady as a sign-post; but one feels 


that this head might turn in an instant and 
the body swing round while an order was 
briefly given, and that the figure might then 
resume its position, every line in it express- 
ing quiet deliberation and coolness in the 
face of danger. 
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In the statue of Rufus Choate, the famous 
barrister is shown with a packet of papers in 
his left hand, while the right grasps the lapel 
of his ample body-coat. The action of the 
figure is easy and natural, but intensely in- 
dividual. The fine head, with its heavy, crisp 
hair, and short whis- 
kers on the cheeks 
near the ears, is 
modeled with great 
firmness in the con- 
struction and ner- 
vous force inthe sur- 
face texture. The 
large standing col- 
lar, the low-cut wide 
waistcoat, and the 
generousneck-cloth, 
portrait features to 
be sure, are treated 
in a way that lends 
dignity to the per- 
sonage, and that in- 
vests the figure with 
a delightful sense of 
bonhomie and kind- 
ness Here the ar- 
tist, as in the statues 
of Starr King and 
Gallaudet, is both 
literal and imagina- 
tive. He does not 
lose the personality 
of his subject in con- 
ventionality of pose, 
and he does not goso 
far from naturalness 
as to make his figure 
an actor in a part. 
The work is sculp- 
turesque, and it is at 
the same time true 
to the manner and 
dress which figure 
always in the limita- 
tions of the portrait. 

As for work of* 
a purely idealistic 
quality, Mr. French 
has given evidence 
of possessing the 
finest sort of cre- 
ative talent in the 
noble figure of the angel of death in the 
allegorical group, “ Death and the Sculptor,” 
which is so justly celebrated. He took this 
relief to Paris in 1891 to have it cast in 
bronze, and exhibited it at the Salon of 1892. 
Though the sculptor was personally unknown 
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to the artistic fraternity of Paris and had 
never exhibited there before, he receive! 
from the jury of award the compliment o: 
a medal. To those who understand th 
undercurrents of the Parisian art worl: 
the significance of such an award unde 
the circumstances i: 
very great, for it 
shows that the work 
was thus recognize! 
purely because of its 
transcendent merit. 
It has been gener- 
ally acclaimed in 
our own country as 
a production of sin- 
gular beauty and sur- 
passing impressive- 
ness. In one of the 
latest of his works, 
a winged figure en- 
titled “The Angel 
of Peace,” the sculp- 
tor has created an 
image with similar 
attributes. The type 
of the figure is one of 
full physical develop- 
ment, but delightful 
in its innocence. The 
face is beautiful, and 
wears a placid ex- 
pression betokening 
spiritual joy. The 
arms, modeled with 
a fine sense of am- 
plitude and grace, 
are brought together 
before the figure, 
with the hands laid 
one over the other, 
and the _ simple 
Greek drapery which 
clothes the body falls 
in stately folds to the 
feet. A mantle hangs 
from the shoulders 
behind, increasing 
the effect of impos- 
ing serenity which 
characterizes _ the 
work, and the wings, 
stretching outward 
and upward on each side, complete the im- 
pression of simple and celestial beauty that 
is so well suggested in the face. With the 
greatest sincerity of artistic intention, and 
with admirable simplicity of execution, this 
figure forms a perfect ensemble, and attests 
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in the nobility of its conception the triumph 
of serious aims and irreproachable technical 
achievement. Such, indeed, are the honesty 
of his methods in execution, the loftiness of 
his artistic purpose, and the grace and purity 
of his expression, that Mr. French’s sculpture 
not only fulfilsthe promise of his earlier work, 
but in its perfection and beauty convinces us 
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that he has arrived at that goal so earnestly 
striven for by all artists whose aims are as 
sincere and whose devotion to their work is as 
single-minded as his—the full realization of 
his conceptions by straightforward methods, 
unhampered by weakness in the power to ex- 
press, unvexed by considerations that have 
no part in the message he seeks to impart. 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF MRS. FRANKLAND-RUSSELL-ASTLEY AT CHEQUERS COURT. 


MASK OF OLIVER CROMWELL, SAID TO HAVE BEEN TAKEN DURING LIFE. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
BY JOHN MORLEY. 


SIXTH PAPER. 


XIX. THE CRISIS OF 1647. 


F ever there was in the world a revolution 

with ideas as well as interests, with prin- 
ciple, and not egotism, for its mainspring, it 
was this. At the same time as England, 
France was torn by civil war, but the civil 
war of the Fronde was the conflict of narrow 
aristocratic interests with the newly consoli- 
dated supremacy of the monarch. It was not 
the forerunner of the French Revolution, 
with all its hopes and promises of a regen- 
erated time; the Fronde was the expiring 
struggle of the belated survivors of the 
feudal age. 

The English struggle was very different. 
Never on either side was a fierce party con- 
flict so free of men who, in Dante’s blighting 
phrase, “were for themselves.” 

Yet much as there was in the Puritan 
uprising to inspire and exalt, its ideas, when 
tested by the pressure of circumstance, 
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showed themselves unsettled and vague; 
principles were slow to ripen, forces were 
indecisively distributed, its theology did not 
help. This was what Cromwell, henceforth 
the great practical mind of the movement, 
was now painfully to discover. 

It was not until 1645 that Cromwell had 
begun to stand out clear in the popular 
imagination, alike of friends and foes, as a 
leader of men. He was now the idol of his 
troops. He prayed and preached among 
them; he played uncouth practical jokes 
with them; he was not above a snowball 
match against them; he was a brisk, ener- 
getic, skilful soldier, and he was an invincible 
commander. In Parliament he made himself 
felt, as having the art of hitting the right 
debating-nail upon the head. The Saints 
had an instinct that he was their man, and 
that they could trust him to stand by them 
when the day of trial came. A good com- 
mander of horse, say the experts, is as 
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rare as a good commander-in-chief, he needs 
so rare a union of prudence with impetu- 
osity. 

What Cromwell was in the field he was in 
counsel: bold, but wary; slow to raise his arm, 
but swift to strike; fiery in the assault, but 
knowing when to draw bridle—and even the 
heated and headlong revolutionary is never 
sorry to find a leader cooler than himself. 
Above all, and as the mainspring of all, he 
had heart and conscience. While the Scots 
are striving to make the king into a Cove- 
nanter, and the Parliament to get the Scots 
out of the country, and the Independents to 
find means of turning the political scale 
against the Presbyterians, Cromwell finds 
time to intercede with a Royalist gentleman 
on behalf of some honest, poor neighbors 
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where the ground is difference of opinion, 
which to cure, to hurt men in their names, 
persons, or estates will not be found an apt 
remedy ” (July, 1646). To the same time be- 
longs that well-known passage where he says 
to one of his daughters that her sister be- 
wails her vanity and carnal mind, and seeks 
after what will satisfy: “And thus to be 
a Seeker is to be of the best sect next to a 
Finder, and such an one shall every faithful, 
humble seeker be at the end. Happy seeker, 
happy finder!” 

In no contest in our history has the dis- 
position of the pieces on the political chess- 
board been more perplexed. What Oliver 
perceived as he scanned each quarter of the 
political horizon was a Parliament in which 
the active leaders were Presbyterians, con- 

fronted by an army, at once 
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suspected and suspicious, 
whose most active leaders 
were Independent. 

The fervor of the preach- 
ers had been waxing hotter 
and still hotter, and the 
angry trumpet sounding a 
shriller blast. “There is no 
dallying with God now; 
much delay hath been used 
already—too much. God is 
angry, and he seems to say 
this once more, ‘ Will you 
strike, will you execute 
judgment or will you not? 
Tell me, for if you will not 























who are being molested 
for their theologies. 
“Truly nothing moves 
me to desire this more 
[the gentleman’s favor 
and influence] than the 
pity I bear them in re- 
spect of their honesties, 
and the trouble I hear 
they are likely to suffer 
for their consciences. 
And however the world 
interprets it, I am not 
ashamed to solicit for 
such as are anywhere 
under pressure of this 
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kind, doing even as I 





would be done by. Sir, 


DRAWN By OTTO H. BACHER. 


this is a quarrelsome 
age,andtheangerseems 
to me to be the worse 


THE UPPER PICTURE IS FROM A PRINT IN THE AVERY LIBRARY, COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE; THE LOWER ONE FROM A PRINT IN THE OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY COPY OF CLARENDON’S “HISTORY.” 








FROM THE PAINTING BY WILLIAM DOBSON AT HINCHINBROOK HOUSE, BY PERMISSION OF THE EARL OF SANDWICH. HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVEO BY H. DAVIDSON. 


GENERAL HENRY IRETON. 


I will have the enemy’s blood and yours, too, 
if you will not execute vengeance upon de- 
linquents. The day of vengeance is in my 
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heart, and the year of my Redeemer is come 
(1646). “Do justice upon the greatest; Saul’s 
sons are not here spared; no, nor may Agar 
or Benhadad, though themselves kings. 
Zimri and Cozbi, though princes of their 
people, must be pursued into their tents. 
ee is the way to consecrate yourselves to 
od.” 


He saw the City of London, which had been 
the mainstay of the Parliament in the war, 
now just as strenuous for a good peace. He 
saw an army in which he knew that his own 
authority stood high, but where events were 
soon to show that he did not yet know all 
the fierce undercurrents and dark and pent- 
up forces. Finally, he saw a king, beaten in 
the field, but still unbending in defense of 
his religion, his crown, and his friends, and 
boldly confident that nothing could prevent 
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him from still holding the scale between the 
two rival bands of his triumphant enemies. 
“We are full of faction and worse,” Crom- 
well wrote to Fairfax (August 10, 1646), in 
a sentence of dark omen. 

So stood things in England. Outside the 
kingdom he saw the combative and dogged 
Scots, who had just been persuaded to 
return to their own country, still sharply 
watching English affairs over the border, 
and still capable of drawing the sword for 
king or for Parliament, as best might suit 
the play of their own infuriated factions. 
Finally, there was Ireland, distracted, dan- 
gerous, sullen, and a mainspring of diffi- 
culty and confusion, now used by the Par- 
liament in one way against the army, and 
now by the king in another way against 
both army and Parliament. The Cause, in 
short; whether Cromwell yet looked’so far 
in front or not, was face to face with the 
gloomy alternatives of a perfidious restora- 
tion or a new campaign and war at all 
hazards. 

There is no other case in history where 
the victors in a great civil war were left so 
entirely without the power of making their 
own settlement, and the vanquished so 
plainly umpires in their own quarrel. The 
beaten king was to have another chance, his 
best and his last. Even now if we could read 
old history like a tale of which we do not 
know the end, ‘whether it should be that 
sentiment has drawn the reader’s sympathies 
to the side of the king, or right reason drawn 
them to the side of the king’s adversaries, 
it might quicken the pulse when he comes 
to the exciting and intricate events of 1647, 
and sees his favorite cause, whichever it 
chances to be, trembling in the scale. 

Clarendon says that though the Presby- 
terians were just as malicious and as wicked 
as the Independents, there was this great 
difference between them, that the Indepen- 
dents always did what made for the end 
they had in view, while the Presbyterians 
always did what was most sure to cross their 
own design and hinder their own aim. For 
this singularly conclusive difference he gives 
two reasons. First, the Presbyterian party 
was led by men who did not agree in humor, 
character, inclination, or purpose, whereas 
the Independents followed implicitly two or 
three men, who advanced when they thought 
advance reasonable, and, on the other hand, 
stood still or went back, or even forsook 
the path they liked best, when they found 

_their progress making difficulties or awak- 
ening jealousies among their friends. Sec- 
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ond, the Presbyterian leaders were always 
wondering how other people would think, 
whereas Cromwell, and the few with whom 
he took counsel, first determined what was 
absolutely necessary, and then to that they 
made everything else, right or wrong, sub- 
servient. In short, says Clarendon, the one 
resolved only to do what they believed the 
people would like; the other that the peo- 
ple should like whatever they resolved. We 
can recognize the reality of the description. 
These are differences that in all ages mark 
the distinction between any strong political 
party and a weak one; between powerful 
leaders who get things done, and impotent 
leaders who are always waiting for something 
that never happens. 

The pressure of the armed struggle with 
the king being withdrawn, party spirit in 
Parliament revived in full vigor. The houses 
were face to face with the dangerous task 
of disbanding the powerful force that had 
fought their battle and established their 
authority, and were fully conscious of the 
magnitude of their work. To undertake dis- 
bandment in England was indispensable; the 
nation was groaning under the burden of 
intolerable taxation, and the necessity of 
finding troops for service in Ireland was 
urgent. The City clamored for disbandment, 
and that a good peace should be made with 
his Majesty. The party interest of the Pres- 
byterian majority, moreover, pointed in the 
same way; to break up the New Model, and 
dispose of as many of the soldiers as could 
be induced to reénlist for the distant wilds 
of Ireland, would be to destroy the fortress 
of their Independent rivals. 

To say, as so many writers have said, that 
Cromwell was a man of rapid and instantane- 
ous decisions, without doubts or hesitation, 
is the precise opposite of the truth. All 
through the intricacies of 1647 he seems 
rather to drift from current to current than 
in any sense to be controlling the turbid 
flood. Nobody has ever more clearly per- 
ceived the difference between the methods 
of statesman and soldier, and it was as 
statesman that he was now seriously to be 
tested. For many months after battles and 
sieges had come to an end, we have hardly 
a trace of him either in act or in influence. 
The Parliament settled confiscated lands 
upon him to the value of twenty-five hundred 
pounds a year. He quitted Ely, and he and 
his family lived henceforth in London, in 
the close neighborhood of the House of 
Commons. 

There is no evidence that Cromwell took 
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THE FIRST MEETING OF CROMWELL AND CHARLES I. 





CORNET GEORGE JOYCE. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL PORTRAIT AT CHEQUERS COURT, BY PERMISSION OF MRS. FRANKLANO-RUSSELL-ASTLEY. 


any part in the various disbanding votes as 
they passed through the House of Commons 
in the early months of 1647, and he seems to 


have been slack in his attendance. No 
operation was ever conducted with worse 
judgment. The claims of the soldiers were 
mainly two. They asked for an act of in- 
demnity which should be a good defense 
against such suits as were now beginning to 
threaten them for acts done in the course 
of the war. Next they prayed for their ar- 
rears of pay. Instead of meeting the men 
frankly, Parliament, chaffered, framed their 
act of indemnity too loosely, offered only 
eight weeks of pay, though between fifty 
and sixty weeks were overdue, and then 
when the soldiers addressed them, sup- 
pressed their petitions or burned them by 
the hangman, and passed angry resolutions 
against their authors as enemies of the state 
and disturbers of the public peace. This is 
the party of order all over. It is a curious 
circumstance that a proposal should actually 
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have been made in Parliament to arrest 
Cromwell for complicity in these proceed- 
ings of the army at the moment when some 
of the soldiers, on the other hand, blamed 
him for stopping and undermining their 
petitions, and began to think they had been 
in too great a hurry to give him their affec- 
tions. 

The army in their quarters at Saffron 
Walden grew more and more restive. They 
chose agents, entered intocorrespondence for 
concerted action, and framed new petitions. 
Three troopers, who brought a letter with 
these communications, addressed to Crom- 
well and two of the other generals in Parlia- 
ment, were summoned to the bar, and their 
stoutness so impressed or scared the House 
that Cromwell and Ireton, Fleetwood and the 
sturdy Skippon, were despatched to the army 
to feel the ground. They held a meeting in 
the church at Saffron Walden, with a couple 
of hundred officers and a number of private 
soldiers, and listened to their reports from 
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the various regiments. Nothing was said 
either about religion or politics; arrears were 
the sore point, and if there were no better 
offer on that head, then no disbandment. 
The whole scene and its tone vividly recall 
the proceedings of a modern trade-union in 
the reasonable stages of astrike. In temper, 
habit of mind, plain sense, and even in words 
and form of speech, the English soldier of 
the New Model, two centuries and a half ago, 
must have been very much like the sober and 
respectable miner, plowman, or carter of 
to-day. But the violence of war had hard- 
ened their fiber, had made them rough under 
contradiction, and prepared them both for 
bold thoughts and bolder acts. 

Meanwhile a thing of dark omen happened. 
At the beginning of May, while Cromwell 
was still at Saffron Walden, it was rumored 
that certain foot-soldiers about Cambridge- 
shire had given out that they would go to 
Holmby to fetch the king. The story caused 
much offense and scandal, but it very soon 
came true. One summer evening small par- 
ties of horse were observed in the neighbor- 
hood of Holmby. The commander of the 
little garrison suspected some hostile design, 
and fled away in the middle of the night. 
At daybreak Cornet Joyce made his way 
within the gates at the head of five hundred 
mounted troopers, their comrades within 
instantly fraternized, Joyce posted his new 
guards, and by noon all was as quiet as usual. 
Later in the day a report got abroad that 
the fugitive Parliamentary officer would re- 
turn in force to carry the king to London 
and the Parliament. Joyce and his party 
promptly made up their minds. At ten at 
night the cornet awoke the king from 
slumber, and respectfully requested him to 
move to other quarters next day. The king 
hesitated. At six in the morning the con- 
versation was resumed. The king asked 
Joyce whether he was acting by the gen- 
eral’s commission. Joyce said that he was 
not, and pointed as his authority to the five 
hundred men on their horses in the court- 
yard. “As well written a commission, and 
with as fine a frontispiece, as I have ever seen 
in my life,” pleasantly said Charles. The 
king had good reason for his cheerfulness. 
He was persuaded, as he told them later, 
that the cornet could not attempt such a 
thing as to bring him away, but that he had 
the counsel of greater persons. If he had 
the counsel of greater persons, this could 
only mean that the military leaders were 
resolved on a breach with the Parliament, 
and from such a quarrel Charles might well 
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believe that to him nothing but good could 
come. 

Two days later, on his way to Newmarket, 
whither he had bidden Joyce to escort him, 
the king stayed a night in a gentleman’s 
house near Cambridge. The two Parliamen- 
tary commissioners attended him. Here 
Fairfax, Cromwell, Ireton, and some other 
officers were received by him with his usual 
civility. It was the first time that the two 
leading actors in the drama, so heavy with 
fate for both of them, stood face to face. 
Fairfax had wished Charles to return to 
Holmby, and had, when the news first sur- 
prised him, even sent a force to meet the 
king and carry him back. The general and 
the other officers now more than once assured 
the king that he had been removed from 
Holmby without any privity, knowledge, or 
consent of theirs! “Saith the king, this is 
a perfect denial,” and forward he was taken 
to his house at Newmarket, henceforth 
in the custody of the army. 

Whether Cromwell was concerned in the 
king’s removal, or in any other stage of 
this obscure transaction, remains an open 
question.” What is not improbable is that 
Cromwell may have told Joyce to secure 
the king’s person at Holmby against the 
suspected designs of the Parliament, and 
that the actual removal was prompted on 
the spot by a supposed emergency. On the 
other hand, the hypothesis is hardly any more 
improbable that the whole design sprang 
from the agitators, and that Cromwell had 
no part in it. It was noticed later as a sig- 
nificant coincidence that on the very even- 
ing on which Joyce forced his way into the 
king’s bedchamber, Cromwell, suspecting 
that the leaders of the Presbyterian majority 
were about to arrest him, mounted his horse 
and rode off to join the army. His share in 
Joyce’s seizure and removal of the king 
afterward is less important than his approval 
of it as a strong and necessary lesson to the 
majority in the Parliament. It is remark- 
able that his position in regard to Joyce’s 
exploit is identical with his position in the 
still more critical exploit of Pride many 
months later. In each case he disclaimed 
all privity, and in each case he approved. 

So opened a more startling phase of revo- 


1 Clarke, i, pp. 124, 125. 

2 Dr. Gardiner says firmly (iii, p. 86) that Cromwell 
instructed Joyce to secure the king, not to remove him. 
Mr. Firth, after examining the evidence with his usual 
closeness (Clarke, i, Preface, pp. xxvi-xxxi), leans to 
the same view, but not, I think, decisively departing 
from his opinion of three years before (“Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,” xiii, p. 164) that the question is doubtful. 
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MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT FORCING THE MOB OUT OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


lutionary transformation. For Joyce’s ex- 

ploit at Holmby begins the descent down 

those fated steeps in which each successive 

violence adds new momentum to the violence 

that is to follow, and pays retribution for 

the violence that has gone before. Purges, 
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proscriptions, camp courts, executions, ma- 
jor-generals, dictatorship, restoration—this 
was the toilsome, baffling path on to which, 
in spite of hopeful auguries and prognos- 
tications, both sides were now irrevocably 
drawn. 
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XX. CROMWELL AND THE ARMY. 


PARLIAMENT was at length really awake to 
the power of the soldiers, and their determi- 
nation to use it. The City, with firmer nerve, 
but still with lively alarm, watched head- 
quarters rapidly changed to St. Albans, to 
Berkhampstead, to Uxbridge, to Wycombe 
-now drawing off, then hovering closer, 
launching to-day a declaration, to-morrow a 
remonstrance, next day a vindication, like 
dangerous flashes out of a sullen cloud. 

For the first time “purge” took its place 
in the political vocabulary of the day. Just 
as the king had attacked the five members, 
so now the army attacked eleven, and de- 
manded the ejection of the whole group of 
Presbyterian leaders from the House of Com- 
mons, with Denzil Holles at the head of them 
(June 16-26). Unluckily for their fame in 
history, the Presbyterian party did not pos- 
sess a man comparable in renown with Oliver. 
Yet among the Eleven were men as pure and 
as patriotic as the immortal Five, and when 
we think that the end of these heroic twenty 
years was the Restoration, it is not easy to 
see why we should denounce the pedantry of 
the Parliament, whose ideas for good or ill 
at last prevailed, and should reserve all our 
glorification for the army, who proved to 
have no ideas that either would work or that 
the country would accept. For a short time 
the House stood firm, and took courage to 
demand proof and particulars of guilt. The 
officers retorted with the Parliament’s own 
precedent of 1640, when they had demanded 
the sequestration of Strafford, Laud, and 
Finch, without offering either particulars or 
proof. Meanwhile the demand for the ex- 
pulsion of the Eleven was the first step in 
the path which was to end in Cromwell’s re- 
moval of the Bauble in 1653. 

Incensed by these demands, and by what 
they took to be the weakness of their con- 
federates in the Commons, the City addressed 
one strong petition after another, and peti- 
tions were speedily followed by actual revolt. 
The seamen and the watermen on the river- 
side, the young men and apprentices from 
Aldersgate and Cheapside, entered into one 
of the many solemn engagements of these 
distracted years, and when their engagement 
was declared by the bewildered Commons to 
be dangerous, insolent, and treasonable, ex- 
cited mobs trooped down to Westminster, 
made short work of the nine gentlemen who 
that day composed the House of Lords, forc- 
ing them to cross the obnoxious declaration 
off their journals, and tumultuously besieged 

Vor. LIX.—105. 
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the House of Commons, some of them even 
rudely making their way, as Charles had done 
six years before, within the sacred doors and 
on to the inviolable floor, until members drew 
their swords and forced the intruders out. 
When the Speaker would have left the 
House, the mob returned to the charge, 
drove him back to his chair, and compelled 
him to put the question that the king be in- 
vited to come to London forthwith with 
honor, freedom, and safety. So readily, as 
usual, did reaction borrow the turbulent 
ways of revolution. 

The intimidation of Parliament was not 
new. The City mob had descended on West- 
minster in old days to clamor for justice 
upon Strafford. In the second year of the 
war women with white ribbons in their hats 
had come down in a tumultuous host into 
Palace Yard, with fierce cries for peace and 
imprecations on King Pym, filled Westmin- 
ster Hall with a dense crowd, clamoring for 
their pay, and shouted to Sir Henry Vane 
that they would have his life. Earlier in this 
summer the disbanded troops of the old army 
had written up angry verses on the door of 
the House, and invited demonstrations in the 
churchyard of St. Margaret’s. These twenty 
revolutionary years are one long sermon on 
the text about sowing the wind and reaping 
the whirlwind. 

In disgust at this violent outrage, the 
speakers of the two houses (July 30), along 
with a considerable body of members, betook 
themselves, maces and all, to the army. 
They were received with the respectful 
ceremony due to the representatives of the 
Parliament of England, and when they ac- 
companied Fairfax and his officers on horse- 
back in a review on Hounslow Heath, the 
troopers greeted them with mighty acclama- 
tions of “Lords and Commons and a free 
Parliament!” The effect of the manceuvers 
of the reactionists in the City was thus to 
place the army in the very position they 
were eager to take, of being protectors of 
what they chose to consider the true Parlia- 
ment, to make a movement upon London not 
only defensible, but inevitable, to force the 
hand of Cromwell, and to inflame still higher 
the ardor of the advocates of the revolu- 
tionary Thorough. Of the three great acts 
of military force against the Parliament now 
happened the first (August, 1647). The doors 
were not roughly closed as Oliver closed 
them on the historic day in April, 1653, and 
there was no sweeping purge like that of 
Pride in December, 1648. Fairfax afterward 
sought credit for having now resisted the 
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demand to put military violence upon the 
House, but Cromwell, with his assent, took 
a course which came to the same thing. He 
stationed cavalry in Hyde Park, and then 
marched down to his place in the House, 
accompanied by soldiers, who, after he had 
gone in, hung about the various approaches 
with a significance that nobody mistook. 
The soldiers had definitely turned politicians, 
and even without the experience that Europe 
has passed through since, it ought not to have 
been very hard to foresee what their politics 
would be. 

England throughout showed herself the 
least revolutionary of the three kingdoms, 
hardly revolutionary at all. Here was little 
of the rugged, dour, and unyielding persis- 
tency of the northern Covenanters, little of 
the savage aboriginal frenzy of the Irish. 
Broadly speaking, it was the other two king- 
doms that made the revolution. 

Cromwell was an Englishman all over, and 
it is easy to conceive the dismay with which, 
in the first half of 1647, he slowly realized 
the existence of a fierce insurgent leaven in 
the army. The worst misfortune of a civil 
war, said Cromwell’s contemporary, De Retz, 
is that one becomes answerable even for the 
mischief that one has not done. “All the 


fools turn madmen, and even the wisest have 
no chance of either acting or speaking as if 


they were in their right wits.” In spite of 
the fine things that have been said of heroes, 
and the might of their will, a statesman in 
such a case as Cromwell’s soon finds how 
little he can do to create marked situations, 
and how the main part of his business is in 
slowly parrying, turning, managing circum- 
stances for which he is not any more re- 
sponsible than he is for his own existence, 
and yet which are his masters, and of which 
he can only make the best or the worst. 
Whether we call this by the name of fate, or 
force of things. or, as Cromwell and Charles, 
Presbyterians, Independents, and Catholics 
all called it, the will of God, it plants pa- 
tience and fortitude, along with energy and 
foresight, among the sovereign gifts. 
Cromwell never showed a more sagacious 
insight into the hard necessities of the situa- 
tion than when he endeavored to form an alli- 
ance between the army and the king. All the 
failures and disasters that harassed him from 
this until the day of his death arose from the 
breakdown of the negotiations now under- 
taken. The restoration of the king by Crom- 
well would have been a very different thing 
from the restoration of Charles II by Monk. 
In the midsummer of 1647 Cromwell declared 
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that he desired no alteration of the civyj] 
government, and no meddling with the Pres- 
byterian settlement, and no opening of a way 
for “licentious liberty under pretense of o)- 
taining ease for tender consciences.” “Only 
we could wish that every good citizen, and 
every man who walks peaceably in a blame- 
less conversation and is beneficent to the 
Commonwealth, might have liberty and en- 
couragement; this being according to the 
true policy of all states, and even to justice 
itself.” 

Unhappily for any prosperous issue, Crom- 
well and his men were met by a constancy as 
fervid as their own. Charles followed slip- 
pery and crooked paths; but he was as sure 
as Cromwell that he had God on his side, 
that he was serving divine purposes and 
upholding things divinely instituted. He was 
as unyielding as Cromwell in fidelity to what 
he accounted the standards of personal duty 
and national well-being. He was as patient 
as Cromwell in facing the ceaseless buffets 
and misadventures that were at last to sweep 
him down the cataract. 

Charles was not without excuse for sup- 
posing that by playing off army against 
Parliament, and Independent against Pres- 
byterian, he would still come into his own 
again. The jealousy and ill will between the 
contending parties was at its height, and 
there was no reason, either in conscience or 
in policy, why he should not make the most 
of it. Each side sought to use him, and 
from his own point of view he had a right 
to strike the best bargain that he could 
with either. 

Unfortunately, he could not bring himself to 
strike any bargain at all at this most critical 
stage, and the chance passed away. Crom- 
well’s efforts only served to weaken his own 
authority with the army, and he was driven 
to give up hopes of the king, as he had al- 
ready been driven to give up hopes of the 
Parliament. This was in effect to be thrown 
back, against all his wishes and instincts, 
upon the army alone, and to find himself, by 
nature a moderator, with a passion for order 
in its largest meaning, flung into the midst 
of military and constitutional anarchy. The 
politics of the army became the governing 
element of the situation; it was here that 
those new forces were being evolved which, 
when the Long Parliament first met, nobody 
intended or foresaw, and which gave to the 
Rebellion a direction that led Cromwell into 
strange latitudes. 

Carlyle is misleading when, in deprecating 
a comparison between French Jacobins and 
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English sectaries, he says that, apart from 
difference in situation, “there is the differ- 
ence between the believers in Jesus Christ 
and believers in Jean Jacques, which is 
still more considerable.” It would be 
nearer the mark to say that the sectaries 
were beforehand with Jean Jacques, and 
that half the troubles that confronted Crom- 
well and his men sprang from the fact that 
English sectaries were now saying to one 
another something very like what French- 
men said in Rousseau’s dialect a hundred 
and forty years later. “No man who 
knows right,” says Milton, “can be so stu- 
pid as to deny that all men were naturally 
born free.” 

In the famous document drawn up in the 
army in the autumn of 1647, and known 
(along with two other documents under the 
same designation propounded in 1648-49) as 
the Agreement of the People, the sover- 
eignty of the people through their represen- 
tatives; the foundation of society in common 
right, liberty, and safety; the freedom of 
every man in the faith of his religion; and 
all the rest of the catalogue of the rights of 
man, are all set forth as clearly as they ever 
were by Robespierre or by Jefferson. In truth, 
the phrase may differ, and the sanctions and 
the temper, and yet in the thought of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, in the dream of nat- 
ural rights, in the rainbow vision of an in- 
alienable claim to be left free in life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, there is some- 
thing that has for centuries, from age to age, 
evoked a spontaneous thrill in the hearts of 
toiling, suffering, hopeful men—-something 
that they need no philosophic book to teach 
them. 

When Baxter came among the soldiers 
after Naseby, he found them breathing the 
spirit of conquerors. The whole atmosphere 
was changed. They now took the king for 
a tyrant and an enemy, and wondered only 
whether, if they might fight against him, they 
might not also kill or crush him—in itself 
no unwarrantable inference. He heard them 
crying out, “ What were the lords of England 
but William the Conqueror’s colonels, or the 
barons but his majors, or the knights but his 
captains?” From this pregnant conclusions 
followed. Logic had begun its work, and in 
men of a certain temperament political logic 
is apt to turn into a strange poison. They 
will not rest until they have drained first 
principles to their very dregs, and argued 
down from the necessities of abstract rea- 
soning until they have ruined all the favor- 
ing possibilities of concrete circumstance. 
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We have at this time to distinguish polit- 
ical councils from military. There was al- 
most from the first a standing council of war, 
exclusively composed of officers of higher 
rank. This body was not concerned in poli- 
tics. The general council of the army, which 
was first founded during the summer of 1647, 
was a mixture of officers and the agents of 
the private soldiers. It contained certain of 
the generals, and four representatives from 
each regiment, two of them officers and two 
of them soldiers chosen by the men. This 
important assembly, with its two combined 
branches, did not last in that shape for more 
than a few months. After the execution of 
the king, the agitators, or direct representa- 
tives of the men, dropped off or were shut 
out, and what remained was a council of 
officers. They retained their power until the 
end; it was with them that Cromwell had to 
deal. Whether the officers were his masters 
or he was theirs, is one of the questions of 
party controversy, which may stand over. 

Happy chance has preserved, and the in- 
dustry of a singularly clear-headed and de- 
voted student has rescued and explored, vivid 
and invaluable pictures of the half-chaotic 
scene. At Saffron Walden, in May (1647), 
Cromwell urged the officers to strengthen the 
deference of their men for the authority of 
Parliament, for if once that authority were to 
fall, confusion must follow. At Reading, in 
July, the position had shifted, the tempera- 
ture had risen, Parliament in confederacy with 
the City had become the enemy, though there 
was still a strong group at Westminster who 
were the soldiers’ friends. Cromwell could no 
longer proclaim the authority of Parliament 
as the paramount object, for he knew this 
to bea broken reed. But he changed ground 
as little as he could, still fighting as hard 
as he could for unity of action in the army, 
and for steadiness in their aims, for patience 
in their tactics, and for the settlement of 
the peace of the kingdom without a new war. 
The meetings of officers, agitators, and gen- 
erals show better than anything else the 
central current of this decisive year. More 
than this, they mark the dawn of modern 
democracy, with all its honest impulses, all 
its defective reasoning, all its blind strife 
with immovable forces. 

Here we first get a clear sight of the 
temper of Cromwell as a statesman, grap- 
pling at the same moment with Presbyterians 
in Parliament, with extremists in the army, 
with the king in the closet—a task for a 
giant. In manner he was always what Clar- 
endon calls rough and brisk. “I don’t think,” 
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he bluntly told one speaker, “ what you have 
said is any great news.” Of another he said 
that he forgot they were rational men, and 
so brought no reason, but only iteration of 
earnest words. “Ifanybody says,” heobserved 
roundly, “that we do seek ourselves in this, 
much good may it do him with his thoughts; 
it shall not put me out of my way.” He de- 
clared that he and his colleagues were as 
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swift as anybody else in their feelings and 
desires; nay, more, “Truly I am very often 
judged as one that goes too fast that way,” 
“and it is the peculiarity of men like me,” he 
says, “to think dangers more imaginary than 
real,” “to be always making haste, and more 
sometimes perhaps than good speed.” This 
is one of the too few instructive glimpses 
that we have of the real Oliver. However 
patient in deliberation, he was counted hasty 
in act. Unity was first. “ Let no man exercise 
his parts to strain things, and to open up 
long disputes or needless contradictions, or 
to sow the seeds of dissatisfaction. They 
might be in the right or we might be in the 
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right, but if they were to divide, then were 
they both in the wrong.” On the merits of 
the particular question of the moment, it 
was idle to tell him that their friends jn 
London would like to see them march up. 
“ °T is the general good of the kingdom that 
we ought to consult. That ’s the question, 
what ’s for their good, not what pleases them.” 
So close at this early stage in English democ- 
racy did Cromwell come to the hard problem 
of all democracy. Yet he did not know how 
hard it was for the democratic leader to keep 
his feet while trying to persuade people that 
what pleases them most may not be best for 
them. Experience soon taught him its lesson. 
Even if he came to know the weakness of 
government by public opinion, the triumph 
that it sometimes gives to ignorance over 
knowledge, to temerity over wisdom, to vocif- 
eration over reflection, we may be sure that 
his mind was too vigorous not to perceive 
that government by a Stuart and a Laud was 
exposed to all these perils and to many more 
and worse besides. 

Meanwhile he persisted in urging patience 
toward the Parliament. They might be 
driven to march on to London, he told them, 
but an understanding was the most desirable 
way,and the other away of necessity, and not 
to be done but in a way of necessity. What 
was obtained by an understanding would be 
firm and durable. “Things obtained by force, 
though never so good in themselves, would be 
both less to their honor, and less likely to last.” 
“Really, really, have what you will have; that 
you have by force I look upon as nothing.” 
True, the Parliament had issued a provoca- 
tive declaration against them; but were they 
then ready to quarrel with every dog that 
barked at them in the street, and to suffer 
the kingdom to be lost for such a fantastical 
thing? Let no heat nor eagerness carry them, 
nor anything of self-assertion, nor anything 
of that kind, “ but that which is truly reason, 
and that which hath both life and argument 
in it.” “I could wish,” he said earlier, “that 
we might remember this always, that what 
we gain in a free way, it is better than twice 
as much in a forced, and will be more truly 
ours and our posterity’s.” It is one of the 
harshest ironies of history that the name of 
this famous man, who started on the severest 
stage of his journey with this broad and far- 
reaching principle, should have become the 
favorite symbol of the faith that force is 
the only remedy. 

The general council of the army at Put- 
ney in October and November (1647) became 
a constituent assembly. In June Ireton had 
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drawn up for them a declaration of their 
wishes as to the “settling of our own and 
the king’s own rights, freedom, peace, and 
safety.” This was the first sign of using 
military association for political ends. “We 
are not a mere mercenary army,” they said, 
“but are called forth in defense of our own 
and the people’s just rights and liberties; 
and we took up arms in judgment and con- 
science to those ends, against all arbitrary 
power, violence, and oppression, and against 
all particular parties or interests whatsoever.” 
These ideas were ripened by Ireton into the 
memorable Heads of the Proposals of the 
army, a document that in days to come made 
its influence felt in the schemes of govern- 
ment during the Commonwealth and the 
Protectorate. 

In these discussions in the autumn of 1647, 
just as the Levelers anticipate Rousseau, so 
do Oliver and Ireton recall Burke. After all, 
these are only the two eternal voices in rev- 
olutions, the standing antagonisms through 
history between the natural man and social 
order. In October the mutinous section of 
the army presented to the council a couple 
of documents, the Case of the Army Stated 
and an Agreement of the People—a title 
that was also given, as I have said, to a 
document of Lilburne’s at the end of 1648, 
and one of Ireton’s at the beginning of 1649. 
Here they set out the military grievances 
of the army 1: the first place, and in the 
second they set out the details of a plan of 
government resting upon the supreme au- 
thority of a House of Commons chosen by 
universal suffrage, and in spirit and in detail 
essentially republican. This was the strange 
and formidable phantom that now rose up 
before men who had set out on their voyage 
with Pym and Hampden. If we think that 
the scaffold at Whitehall is now little more 
than a year off, what followed is just as 
startling. Ireton at once declared that he 
did not seek, and would not act with those 
who sought, the destruction either of Parlia- 
ment or king. Cromwell, taking the same 
line, was more guarded and persuasive. “The 
pretensions and the expressions in your con- 
stitutions,” he said, “are very plausible, and 
if we could jump clean out of one sort of 
government into another, it is just possible 
there would not have been much dispute. 
But is this jump so easy? How do we know 
that other people may not put together a 
constitution as plausible as yours? There 
may be no end to the thing. And if so, what 
do you think the consequence would be? 
Would it not be another confusion? Would 
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it not make England like the Switzerland 
country, one canton of the Swiss against 
another, and one county against another? 
And if so, would not that produce an abso- 
lute desolation of the nation? Even if this 
were the only plan proposed, you must con- 
sider not only its consequences, but the ways 
and means of accomplishing it. According 
to reason and judgment, were the spirits and 
temper of the people of this nation prepared 
to receive and to go along with it?” If he 
could see likelihood of visible popular sup- 
port he would be satisfied, for, in a sentence 
that might have come straight out of Burke, 
Oliver lays down as the foundation of all 
that, “In the government of nations that 
which is to be looked after is the affections 
of the people.” 

Cromwell speedily remembered that a 
sensible man who sees difficulties is sure to 
be reproached as what is called in the lan- 
guage of a later day a pessimist. “I know 
a man,” he says, “may answer all difficulties 
with faith, and faith will answer all difficul- 
ties really where it is. But we are very apt, 
all of us, to call that faith that perhaps may 
be no more than carnal imagination and 
carnal reasoning.” He asked leave to say 
that there were great mountains in the way 
of their plan, and that it was not enough 
to propose things that might be good in 
themselves, without also considering the 
way. Then, exactly like a skilful member of 
Parliament of to-day managing a difficult 
committee up-stairs, or steering a difficult 
bill through the House, he says that he is 
quite sure that they do not mean to stick 
peremptorily to every word of their scheme. 
No doubt they are open to suggestions for 
amendment. They must all know that there 
was one common object in view. He was 
confident that they were all alive to the vital 
importance of their being united. Such arts 
of deliberative management belong to all 
time, from Cleon and Demosthenes down- 
ward, perhaps even so far back as Moses and 
Aaron and Joshua. 

Oliver said something about their being 
bound by certain engagements and obliga- 
tions to which previous declarations had 
committed them with the public. “It may 
be true enough,” cried Wildman, one of the 
ultras, “that God protects men in keeping 
honest promises, but every promise must be 
considered afterward, when you are pressed 
to keep it, whether it was honest or just, or 
not. If it be not a just engagement, then it 
is a plain act of honesty for the man who has 
made it to recede from his former judgment 
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and to abhor it.” This slippery sophistry, so 
much in the vein of King Charles himself, 
brought Ireton swiftly to his feet, with a 
clean and rapid debating point. “You tell 
us,” he said, “that an engagement is only 
binding so far as you think it honest; yet the 
pith of your case against the Parliament is 
that in ten points it has violated engage- 
ments.” Then he makes a strong defense of 
the sacredness of obligations, and reproaches 
Wildman with holding a principle that would 
destroy the Commonwealth, for in fact it 
hides the anarchical doctrine that a man 
would feel himself at liberty to break any 
law which he did not happen to think a good 
law. 

In a great heat Rainborough, likewise an 
ultra, followed. “You talk of the danger of 
divisions, but if things are honest, whyshould 
they divide us? You talk of difficulties, but 
if difficulties be all, how was it that we ever 
began the war, or dared to look an enemy in 
the face?” 

According to the wont of debate, Rain- 
borough’s heat kindled Cromwell. His stroke 
is not so clean as Ireton’s is, but there is in 
his words a glow of the sort that goes deeper 
than the sharpest dialectic. “When diffi- 
culties are mentioned,” says Oliver, “they 
are not forged to deter from the considera- 
tion of the business, but as things fitting for 
consideration, and the man who wishes the 
most serious advice to be taken of such a 
change as this does not speak impertinently. 
When engagements and obligations are men- 
tioned, nobody said that an unrighteous en- 
gagement ought to be kept, for to keep it 
is only to turn the original making of it into 
a double sin. But we ought to know where 
we are and where we stand.” 

And so, after a rather cumbrous effort to 
state the general case for opportunism, he 
closes, after the manner of a famous word 
of Danton’s, with a passionate declaration 
against divisions: “Rather than I would 
have this kingdom break in pieces before 
some company of men be united together to 
a settlement, I will withdraw myself from 
the army to-morrow and lay down my com- 
mission; I will perish before I hinder it.” 

A plain “ Bedfordshire man,” whose name 
is lost to history, next said that for his part 
he was very tender of breaking an engage- 
ment when it concerns a particular person, 
but he apprehended, at least he hoped, that 
nobody had given anything away to the king 
from the people that was the people’s right. 
Colonel Goffe then proposed that there 
should be a public prayer-meeting, and it 
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was agreed that the morning of the next day 
should be given to prayer, and the afternoon 
to business. The lull, edifying as it was, did 
not last. No storms are half so hard to allay 
as those that spring up out of abstract dis- 
cussions. Wildman returned to the charge 
with law of nature, and the paramount claim 
of the people’s rights and liberties over al] 
engagements and over all authority. Here- 
upon Ireton flamed out just as Burke might 
have flamed out: “There is venom and poison 
in all this. I know of no other foundation of 
right and justice but that we should keep 
covenant with one another. Covenants freely 
entered into must be kept.” 

Cromwell’s conclusion marked his usual ur- 
gency for unity, but he stated it with an un- 
compromising breadth that is both new and 
extremely striking. For his part, he was anx- 
ious that nobody should suppose that he and 
his friends were wedded and glued to forms of 
government. He wished them to understand 
that he was not committed to any principle 
of legislative power outside the Commons of 
the kingdom, or to any other doctrine than 
that the foundation and supremacy is in the 
people. Let them not meet as two contrary 
parties, but as men desirous to satisfy each 
other. Here is the vain cry so often heard 
through history from Pericles downward, 
from the political leader to the roaring winds 
and waves of party passion. “Perhaps God 
may unite us,” he said, “and carry us both 
one way, rather than that, by our going one 
way and you going another way, we be both 
destroyed. It may be too soon to say, but it 
is my present apprehension. I had rather 
we should devolve our strength to you than 
that the,kingdom for our division should 
suffer loss.” This is the clue to Cromwell, 
and we should mark it well. Only unity 
could save them from the tremendous forces 
ranged against them all; division must de- 
stroy them. Rather than imperil unity, he 
would go over with the whole of his strength 
to the extreme men in his camp, even though 
he might not think their way the best. The 
army was the one thing now left standing. 
The church was shattered. Parliament was 
paralyzed. Against the king Cromwell had 
now written in his heart the judgment writ- 
ten of old on the wall against Belshazzar. 
If the army broke, then once and for all the 
Cause was lost. 

The next day the prayer-meeting had 
cleared the air. After some civil words be- 
tween Cromwell and Rainborough, Ireton 
made them another eloquent speech, where, 
among many other things, he lays bare the 
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spiritual basis on which powerful and upright 
men like Cromwell rested practical policy. 
Some may now be shocked, as were many at 
that day, by the assumption that transient 
eventsare the true measure of the divine pur- 
pose. Others may feel the full force of all the 
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standing arguments ever since Lucretius, 
that the nature of the higher powers, “ Nec 
bene promeritis capitur, nec tangitur ira,” 
is too far above mortal things to be either 
pleased or angry with us. History is only 
fruitful if we place ourselves at the point of 
view of the actor who makes it. “I do not 
care,” says Ireton, “about the engagements 
of the army so much for the engagements’ 
sake; but I look upon this army as having 
carried with it hitherto the name of God, 
and having carried with it hitherto the in- 
terest of the people of God, and the interest 
which is God’s interest, the honor of his 
name, the good and freedom and safety and 
happiness of his people. And I think that 
is the only thing for which God has appeared 
with us, and led us, and gone before us, and 
honored us, and taken delight to work by 
us.” Then moving clean away from the posi- 
tion that he had taken up the day before, as 
if Oliver had wrestled with him in the inter- 
vening night, he goes on: “It is not to me 
so much as the vainest or slightest thing 
you can imagine, whether there be a king 
in England or no, or whether there be lords 
in England or no. For whatever I find the 
work of God tending to, I should quietly 
submit to it. If God saw it good to destroy 
not only kings and lords, but all distinctions 
of degrees—nay, if it go further, to destroy 
all property —if I see the hand of God in it, 
I hope I shall with quietness acquiesce, and 
submit to it, and not resist it.” In other 
words, do but persuade him that Heaven is 
wn the Levelers, and he turns Leveler him- 
self, 

Ireton was an able and whole-hearted man, 
but we can see how his doctrine offered a 
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decorous mask to the hypocrite and the 
waiter upon Providence, though in his own 
hands it was made to heighten the sense of 
duty and responsibility. 

Colonel Goffe told them that he had been 
kept awake a long while in the night by 
certain thoughts, and he felt a weight upon 
his spirit until he had imparted them. They 
turned much upon Antichrist, and upon the 
passage in the Book of Revelation which 
describes how the kings of the earth have 
given up their powers to the Beast, as, in 
sooth, the kings of the earth have given up 
their power to the Pope. Then he turned 
from the Revelation to the Book of Num- 
bers, and to the place where the murmurers, 
because they resisted Moses and Caleb and 
Joshua, and persisted in going up to the 
hilltop, were smitten and discomfited by 
Amalekites and Canaanites. Moses and 
Joshua may stand for Cromwell and Ireton, 
but the application of the rest is not obvious. 
Nobody followed Goffe into these high con- 
cerns, but they speedily set to work upon 
the questions, so familiar to ourselves, of 
electoral franchise and redistribution of 
seats—and these two, for that matter, have 
sometimes hidden a mystery of iniquity of 
their own. 

“Is the meaning of your proposal,” said 
Ireton, “that every man is to have an equal 
voice in the election of representors?” 
“Yes,” replied Rainborough; “the poorest 
He that is in England hath a life to live as 
much as the greatest He, and a man is not 
bound to a government that he has not had 
a voice to put himself under.” Then the 
lawyer rose up in Ireton. “So you stand,” 
he says, “not on civil right, but on natural 
right, and, for my part, I think that no right 
at all. Nobody has a right to a share in dis- 
posing the affairs of this kingdom unless he 
has a permanent fixed interest in the king- 
dom.” 

“But I find nothing in the law of God,” 
Rainborough retorts, “that a lord shall 
choose twenty burgesses, and a gentleman 
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only two, and a poor man none. Why did 
Almighty God give men reason, if theyshould 
not use it in a voting way unless they have 
an estate of forty shillings a year?” “But 
then,” says Ireton, “if you are on natural 
right, show me what difference lies between 
a right to vote and a right to subsistence.” 
“Every man is naturally free,” cried one. 
“How comes it,” cried another, “that one 
free-born Englishman has property and his 
neighbor has none? Why has not a younger 
son as much right in the inheritance as the 
eldest?” So the modern reader finds him- 
self in the thick of controversies that have 
shaken the world from that far-off day to 
this. 

In such a crisis as that upon which Eng- 
land was now entering, it is not the sounder 
reasoning that decides; it is passions, inter- 
ests, outside events, and that something 
vague, undefined, curious almost to mystery, 
that in bodies of men is called political 
instinct. All these things together seemed 
to sweep Cromwell and Ireton off their feet. 
The Levelers beat them, as Cromwell would 
assuredly have foreseen must happen if he 
had enjoyed modern experiences of the law 
of revolutionary storms. Manhood suffrage 
was carried, though Cromwell had been 
against it, as “tending very much to an- 
archy,” and though Ireton had pressed to 
the uttermost the necessity of limiting the 
vote to men with fixed interests. Cromwell 
now said that he was not glued to any par- 
ticular form of government. Only a fort- 
night before he had told the House of 
Commons that it was matter of urgency to 
restore the authority of monarchy, and Ire- 
ton had told the council of the army that 
there must be king and lords in any scheme 
that would do for him. In July Cromwell 
had called out that the question is what is 
good for the people, not what pleases them. 
Now he raises the balancing consideration 
that if you do not build the fabric of govern- 
ment on consent, it will not stand. Therefore 
you must think of what pleases people, or 
else they will not endure what is good for 
them. “If I could see a visible presence of 
the people, either by subscription or by num- 
bers, that would satisfy me.” 

Cromwell now (November) says that if 
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they were free to do as they pleased they 
would set up neither king nor lords. Further. 
they would not keep either king or lords, if 
to do so were a danger to the public interest. 
Was it a danger? Some thought so, others 
thought not. For his own part, he concurred 
with those who believed that there could be 
no safety with a king and lords, and even 
concurred with them in thinking that God 
would probably destroy them; yet “God can 
do it without necessitating us to a thing 
which is scandalous, and therefore let those 
that are of that mind wait upon God for such 
a way where the thing may be done without 
sin and without scandal, too.” 

This was undoubtedly a _ remarkable 
change of Oliver’s mind, and the balanced, 
hesitating phrases in which it is expressed 
hardly seem to fit a conclusion so momen- 
tous. A man who, even with profound 
sincerity, sets out shifting conclusions of 
policy in the language of unction, must take 
the consequences, including the chance of 
being suspected of duplicity by embittered 
adversaries. These weeks must have been 
to Oliver the most poignant hours of the 
whole struggle, and more than ever he must 
have felt the pressure of his own maxim 
that “in yielding there is wisdom.” Every 
hour as it passed made the maintenance of 
discipline and union in the army a more cry- 
ing need, and the accord of the army with a 
civil authority more urgent. Cromwell may 
well have listened almost with sympathy to 
the ultras, when they cried in their exaspera- 
tion: “ You know not where you are. You are 
in a wilderness condition. We have gone 
about to wash a blackamoor white, which he 
will not. We have gone about to heal Baby- 
lon, but she would not be healed.” 

No exasperation shook his constancy. “| 
do not think,” he says, “that any man here 
wants courage to do that which becomes an 
honest man and an Englishman to do. . . . 
I hope it is still in our hearts that we are 
not troubled with the consideration of the 
difficulty, nor with the consideration of any- 
thing but this: that if we do difficult things 
we may see that the things we do have the 
will of God in them, that they are not only 
plausible and good things, but seasonable 
and honest things fit for us to do.” 


(To be continued.) 
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AKE my hand, and we will stroll 
To the foot of yonder knoll, 

Down a valley, through a brake, 
By a lily-mantled lake, 
O’er a meadow Eden-fair, 
(Pegasus is pastured there!) 
Up a little wooded slope, 
Then a wicket-gate we ope; 
In this dew your finger dip, 
And unseen we then shall slip 
Down this willow-bowered wynd, 
Through this coppice, fir-confined. 
Now step softly as you can: 
We have reached the Groves of Pan! 


Oh, the beauty of the breeze 

In the leafy laurel-trees, 

And the rhymes when down the glade 
Branch and bough are zephyr-swayed! 
List the rhythmic, quiet call 

Of the woodland waterfall, 

And the strophe of the streams— 
Melody adrift in dreams! 

From a covert, cool and dim, 

Floats an elfin morning hymn. 

Hark! Three nymphs in dalliance met 
Trill a tuneful triolet. 

Hush! A dryad and a faun 

Sing a duo to the dawn. 


Now comes Pan, his syrinx set 

To a joyous canzonet, 

All his court, a jocund train, 
Joining in the glad refrain; 

Every insect, bee, and bird 

In the perfect cadence heard; 
Every tree in every grove 

Bowing at the name of Jove! 

To some sylvan temple bound 
Moves the train with choral sound; 
On from grove to grove they wend 
Till with dusk and dark _ blend. 


Let us — the es of man; 
Farewell to the Groves of Pan! 
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hp erignen to Egypt who land at Ismailia 

are usually very favorably impressed by 
the sparkling beauty and general interest 
of the railway journey to Cairo. The line 
first crosses the desert, traversing the Wady- 
Tilat, or valley of the hills (of which Tel-el- 
Kebir is one), and presently emerges upon 
the rich alluvial plain of the Delta. 

The usual first impression the tourist 
receives is that Egypt consists largely of 
bright, clean desert or rich cultivation, the 
transition from one to the other being al- 
most immediate, and, bathed in the genial 
sunlight of such latitudes, each as attractive 
and picturesque as the other. While agree- 
ing that this somewhat arbitrary summing 
up of the country is in the main correct, to 
those who, like myself, have been wanderers 


inunfrequented paths, there are other phases 
of Egyptian scenery the sad and weary lone- 
liness of which offers the most complete con- 








trast to the somewhat couleur-de-rose impres- 
sion of the enthusiastic new arrival. 

For instance, from Wady-Tilat to ancient 
Tanis in the north, a zone of utter desolation 
separates the fertile provinces of Dekkalieh 
and Sharkiyeh from the Desert of Suez on 
the east. During the winter rains this low- 
lying district is an almost impassable morass, 
the heavy rainfall bringing with it the desert 
salts from one side, while the drainage from 
the cultivated land on the other is heavily 
charged with decayed vegetable matter and 
rotten alkalis. As the spring advances the 
process of evaporation leaves behind itablack 
and salt-incrusted mud, treacherous to walk 
upon, and exhaling the powerful odors of 
putrefying chemical matter, the fewstagnant 
pools remaining giving off their poisons in 
myriads of mosquitos and stinging insects, 
of which they are prolific nurseries. 

Here little grows but giant bulrushes and 














OUR CAMP AT EL-AKEWA. 
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an occasional thorn-bush. Fish are unknown 
in its brackish waters, and wild birds shun 
the inhospitable waste. In the light of 
day its hideousness glares at you like a 
bleaching skeleton, while night enshrouds it 
in a mournful silence, which even grasshop- 
pers and bullfrogs fail to break. When I 
first rode through this wilderness under a 
hot June sun its very weirdness fascinated 


There is, however, a certain pleasure in 
discomfort the termination of which is fore- 
seen. After such a ride as this, how grate- 
ful were the relative comforts of our camp 
at El-Akewa and the epicurean delights of 
tinned provisions and bottled mineral water! 

El-Akewa, though still in the marsh-land, 
rises above the low level, and we were able 
to pitch our tents upon a pleasant knoll sur- 


RIDING THROUGH THE SALT-MARSH NORTH OF WADY-TILAT. 


me. The rushes towering ten feet above our 
heads, bleached and salt-incrusted, glittered 
in the sunlight, while their quivering leaves 
and stems, rustling in the breeze, seemed to 
breathe a sigh for their desolate condition. 
No sound of life was to be heard save the 
plunging of our horses through the tangled 
mass, or the sough of a tired hoof heavily 
withdrawn from the clinging mud. The 
splashing water, crystallizing into salt as it 
fell, blistered hands and face, and the lips, 
parched and salt-dried, felt no inclination for 
speech with the companions who, unseen, 
were close at hand. 


rounded by palm-trees. Here we rested two 
days before proceeding north—two days of 
hard painting for me, the subjects being 
quaint and the color wonderful, though the 
conditions were far from comfortable. 
Wishing to make a study of a portion of 
the swamp, I set up my easel on the edge of 
a pool where the ground seemed a little 
firmer than the rest. Quickly becoming en- 
grossed in my work, I did not notice that I 
was slowly sinking, until I found that my 
sketching-stool had nearly disappeared, and 
my legs were embedded in the mud almost 
up to my knees. With the breaking of the 
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surface crust the black slime gave out most 
horrible odors, and small stinging flies, lib- 
erated from the earth, quickly covered me, 
crawling up my legs and arms, while the 
mosquitos, combining in the attack, eventu- 
ally drove me from my half-finished work. 
Though really quite clear, the water was so 
alive with mosquito grubs as to appear al- 
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bonne bouche for those parts,—and a rapid 
retreat became imperative. 

Though at the present moment this dis- 
trict is phenomenally waste, I believe that 
in a very few years the rapid march of rec- 
lamation will, as in the case of the Wady- 
Tilat, transform this wilderness into a gar- 
den peopled by thriving fellah farmers. 


THE SCORPION-KILLER AT SUFFIEH. 


most opaque. By thousands every moment 
the grubs would come to the surface, either 
crawling up the rushes or floating, and the 
outer shells soon cracking in the sun, left 
the little insects at liberty; a few seconds 
sufficed to dry their wings and give them life 
and strength, and then with hum and buzz 
they joined their brothers in the air, hover- 
ing in thousands like a cloud of black smoke 
over the stagnant pond from which they 
sprang. Then J was discovered,—a rare 


About half a day’s ride to the northwest 
is the picturesque village of Corain. Origi- 
nally a desert settlement, groves of palms 
quickly surrounded the village, and, with 
the advent of means of irrigation, green 
fields soon covered the arid expanse of sand. 
Though naturally situated in peculiarly 
healthy surroundings, the usual ignorance 
of the people has rendered it a fever-den. 
Digging up the subsoil mud for building- 
material, the people have built their village 

















SAN-EL-HAGA. 


on the edge of the birkeh so left, which, 
quickly filling by infiltration, surrounds it 
by a pool of particularly filthy water, stag- 
nant and stinking, and a ready receptacle for 
all the offal from the village. The result 
may be imagined. From the door of the 


house I occupied I had to wade ankle-deep 
to get away in any direction, while the in- 
evitable accompaniment of flies, mosquitds, 
rats, etc., made life 
here so unpleasant 
that I was glad to cut 
my stay short and 
hasten away. One 
peculiarity of Corain 
distinguishes it from 
all the Delta villages 
I have seen. Depart- 
ing from the usual 
custom of employing 
no hedges or other 
dividing-marks, each 
little holding is here 
surrounded by high 
mud walls, within 
which the palm-gar- 
dens and live stock 
are inclosed. The 
origin of this custom 
I could not ascertain, 
the village being no 
more subject to hu- 
man and animal ma- 
rauders than other 
villages on the out- 
skirts of Egypt. 
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McCULLOUGH BEY. 


The neighboring village of Saneta, on the 
other hand, offers the greatest possible con- 
trast to Corain, and is one of the very few | 
have seen where natural sanitary advantages 
have been utilized. Possessing rich arable 
lands, the villagers, possibly from notions of 
economy, have settled upon a neighboring 
gizereh, or island of sand, and have erected 
their dwellings there. The mud of which 
the houses are com- 
posed having been 
brought from a dis- 
tance, no malarial 
birkeh exists, and the 
ordinary drainage 
from the village is 
quickly absorbed by 
the surrounding sand. 
Consequently health- 
ier than most of the 
villages of Egypt, its 
inhabitants are in like 
proportion active and 
manly, and more like 
the Bedouin in char- 
acter than one would 
have supposed pos- 
sible. 

Horse-breeding is 
an industry, and onthe 
high and _ extensive 
gizereh equestrian ex- 
ercises are common. 
Breezy, healthful, and 

1 Gizereh is the Arabi: 
for “ island.’ 
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delightful, I look back upon my various 
visits to Saneta with exceeding pleasure 
and regret. 

As usual, the greatest kindness was shown 
me by the sheik, to whom, on leaving, I 
wished to make some present. Declining 
any gift, however, the sheik said that he and 
the villagers would be gratified by my paint- 
ing his portrait, which I did, surrounded by 
all the inhabitants within reach. 

As I roughed in the earlier stages of the 
likeness, my audience could not help giving 
vent to various comments, saying to one 
another in undertones: “What is the bey 
doing? That is not like the sheik,” etc. 
So, turning to them, I said: 

“When the sheik was a boy he looked 
very different from the old man he is to-day, 
did he not?” 

“Oh, yes, maaloom.” 1 

“And I suppose that any one who knew 
him then would fail to recognize him now?” 

“Without doubt, effendim.” 

“Then,” I said, “you must remember that 
this picture is young and must have time to 
grow. You cannot expect a picture half an 
hour old to look like a man of sixty.” 

Laughter and acquiescent signs followed 
this rejoinder, and after two hours’ work, 
amid growing interest as features began to 
developand the likeness to grow, they crowded 
closer and closer about me to watch each 
touch as it was laid on. Finally cries of 
“Tamam, tamam!”” decided me that I had 
finished, and handing it over to my host, 
the sketch was, after minute examination by 
all present, carried off in triumphant pro- 
cession, and hung up in the village mosque— 
an honor which I doubt if any other artist in 
Egypt has ever had accorded to one of his 
productions. 

This episode reminds me of another ex- 
perience while painting in Cairo, hardly so 
complimentary. I was painting a somewhat 
dilapidated mosque door, when a native of 
high class, with whom I was acquainted, 
passed and saluted me. 

“What are you doing, effendim?” he said. 

“Painting, as you see.” 

“But why paint so poor a mosque as that?” 

“Because I find the color beautiful.” 

“But the color is only dirt.” 

“Yes,” said I; “but dirt in Cairo is always 
picturesque.” 

“And smells,” said he. Then, after a 
pause, “ What will you do with it when fin- 
ished?” 

“Oh, I suppose I shall sell it.” 

1 Maaloom means “certainly.” 
Vou. LIX.—107. 


2 Exact. 
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“Salaamat! But who would buy that?” 

“Plenty people in England,” said I. 

“Wonderful! Then, effendim, may I ask 
how much you will get for it?” 

“Probably thirty pounds.” 

“Whew!” he whistled. “ Why, I would not 
give you thirty pence!” adding in an under- 
tone, as he departed, “ But there, I suppose 
I know nothing about it.” 

I found in the district a good number of 
Greek Syrian and Turkish squatters, who, 
more intelligent and possibly more indus- 
trious than their fellah neighbors, often be- 
come prosperous. The Turks, poor souls, 
cleanly and respectable, but retiring, were 
often the victims of grievous aggression on 
the part of the natives, and pitifully pre- 
sented petitions to me for the redress of 
their grievances. The Syrians, on the other 
hand, were more usually the aggressors, and 
gradually amassing wealth, became eventu- 
ally the usurers of the neighborhood. The 
rates of interest charged I would be afraid 
to state, but sixty per cent. I found to be 
quite a reasonable and legitimate tax. No 
doubt this habit of sharp dealing has origi- 
nated in the Delta the proverb: “Iza kan 
t’ Shoof Tarban wa Shami, say-eb el Tarban 
wa moot esh Shami.” (“Should you meet a 
Syrian and a snake, leave the snake alone, 
but kill the Syrian.”) And another, which 
seems to me to imply an envy of their su- 
perior ability in matters financial: “Shami 
shoomi, masri kharami,” which may be 
roughly translated as, “The Syrian is a 
scoundrel, the Egyptian only a thief.” Still, 
in spite of the bad odor in which these 
aliens are sometimes held, native hospital- 
ity is apparently infectious, and I have ex- 
perienced many kindnesses at the hands of 
both Greeks and Turks. I remember that, 
the last time I was at Saneta, a local Greek 
landowner, living some miles away, sent his 
servant every day on horseback with a large 
basket of fresh fruit, vegetables, and baked 
lamb, in case the food provided by the vil- 
lage should not be palatable. As a matter 
of fact, our food here was very good indeed, 
but after several days of semi-starvation an 
extra meal or two is never amiss, and the 
good man’s basket was duly appreciated. 

I have always found it a good rule, while 
traveling in Egypt, to model my habits as 
far as possible on those of the camel, and 
take whatever I can get in the way of 
food when offered. The next meal is never 
a certainty, and our superabundance here 
was quickly compensated for in the subse- 
quent privation. Our journey from Saneta 
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was through a district sparsely inhabited and 
poverty-stricken, where the poor inhabitants 
had to wrestle hard with nature for a living; 
and, due partly to an accident, our only 
meal for the next twenty-four hours was a 
piece of sour bread and the drainings of a 
particularly dirty bow] of milk among three 
of us. 

In riding farther north, the rich pictur- 
esqueness of the country about Saneta gave 
place to almost complete monotony. Palm- 
groves disappeared, and in place of the luxuri- 
ant cultivation of the southern portion of the 
province we found only scanty wheat crops, 
interspersed among wastes of rotten earth. 
Here and there a little esbeh,! beautified by 
clinging vines and creepers, gave shelter to 
some poor family, whose great patience 
and toil were rewarded by the scantiest of 
poor livings, and who eagerly accepted the 
small bounty dispensed by us en route, and 
the unwasted luxury of a cigarette. Very 
pathetic, too, was the legend I saw written 
over the door of one of these poor hovels: 

Ya moufetah el abouab, 
Ifta linna khare el bab! 


which may be translated thus: 


O key-keeper [God], the guardian of the doors, 
Open to us the prosperity the doors inclose! 


or, in other words, “O God, give us a 
chance!” 

Most portals in this part of Egypt are 
inscribed with some such proverb, the most 
usual being, “Allah Akbar; ma’sh’allah!” 
(“God is great; may he keep evil from us!”) 
While over the doorway of a prosperous sheik 
I noticed the simple word “Mahhubbeh!” 
(“Welcome!”) 

One is accustomed to repeat the pat 
phrase, “ None are so generous as the poor,” 
but nowhere in my experience is this reli- 
gion of hospitality and generosity so com- 
pletely exemplified as among the poor 
fellaheen of the Delta. 

The big canals, Bahr Fakous and Bahr 
Moese, which run through this district, are 
here so polluted by the salts drained from 
the richer lands higher up that they have 
no further fertilizing power. It is a desert 
of decay, without feature and without in- 
terest. Crossing the Bahr Fakous on a pon- 
toon ferry, we eventually reached the bank 
of the Bahr Moese, to find that it was too 
deep to ford, and no ferry of any kind to be 
found. 

Fortunately, after half an hour’s ride we 

1 Farm. 
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came upon a fishing-boat from Lake Men 
zaleh, engaged in netting the river. Hailing 
the men, we asked to be ferried across, and 
without question they at once hauled in 
their nets and came alongside the bank to 
take us on board. The bank was precipi- 
tous, and very soon becoming slippery by the 
splashing of water, it was no easy matter tu 
embark several camels, horses, and donkeys, 
as well as our camp baggage, and three 
journeys were necessary before we all were 
landed on the other side, thus losing some 
two hours of daylight for the fishermen. On 
offering payment for their services, they re- 
plied, “By no means, O pasha! Allah has 
allowed us to befriend the wayfarer, and he 
will reward us”; and a few minutes later 
they were once more busily engaged with 
their nets, to the accompaniment of the 
usual monotonous chant. These Menzaleh 
fisherfolk, by the way, are among the poor- 
est of the Egyptians, relatively more taxed 
and restricted than other classes, and, far 
from being benefited by recent public im- 
provements, have been direct sufferers from 
the barrage and other irrigation works. 

We were soon amid cultivation again, 
and my companion, McCullough Bey, having 
work to attend to some distance off our track, 
I decided to go on alone to Suffieh, the vil- 
lage for which we were making, and leaving 
the animals to be reloaded, I walked across 
the fields for the few miles intervening. 

I found Suffieh a most curious village, 
being surrounded on all sides by a deep 
canal, and to whfch neither bridge nor ferry 
afforded means of approach. As it happened 
to be a Friday, and I arrived at the hour of 
midday prayer, all the men were at the 
mosque, engaged in their devotions. Nothing 
was to be done until they had finished, so | 
sat down on the bank with my sketch-book 
to pass the time until some one should ap- 
pear to carry me over. 

I found myself opposite a place where th« 
women of the village came to draw water, 
and presently two buxom young women ap- 
peared and began the washing of clothes 
and cooking-pots, which seems always to pre- 
cede the drawing of their drinking-supply. 
I was busy sketching their ever-beautiful 
draperies and graceful movements when | 
was observed, and at once drawing their 
mandils over their faces, they prepared to go. 

“Naharkom Said,” I called across the 
water. 

“Said embarak,” they replied. 

“Don’t go away,” I said; “I want a drink 
of water.” 
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“There is plenty of water at your feet. 
Drink as you will.” 

“But I have no cup,” I said. The only 
reply was a little snigger. 

Presently one of them asked if I wished 
to go into the village, and on my reply 
that I did, but did not see how it was to 
be managed, a consultation took place 
between them. Finally, a decision having 
been arrived at, they suddenly hitched their 
clothing over their shoulders, and plunging 
into the canal, waded across, and said that 
they would carry me over. Truly an un- 
dignified and embarrassing position, for the 
water was nearly breast-high and the bot- 
tom slippery, and I was not at all sure that 
these young ladies might not be sufficiently 
mischievous to drop me in the canal. 

However, as they put their arms around 
each other and insisted, I pocketed my 
pride and misgivings, and, seated on their 
shoulders, was quickly ferried across and de- 
posited on terra firma, when my guides, hav- 
ing done what they considered to be their 
duty, quietly went on with their occupation. 

Presently McCullough appeared, and was 
greatly surprised to find me on the other 
side —a surprise shared by the men, who now, 
returning from the mosque, carried him over 
in the same way, and conducted us both to 
the village guest-house. 

The inside view of Suffieh was as curious 
as its approach. Strictly limited in area by 
the surrounding water, ordinary expansion 
was out of the question, and its gradual in- 
crease of population had to be accommo- 
dated by means of all kinds of odd additions 
to the original houses, giving it a higgledy- 
piggledy appearance quite beyond the ordi- 
nary of fellah hamlets. As several of these 
additions had been built into and quite 
closed many of the narrow lanes, we found 
it impossible to find our way about unguided. 

The guest-room was poor to a degree, our 
only sleeping-accommodation being a single 
blanket spread upon the mud floor. The food 
was as bad as the housing, and I find in my 
memorandum-book a note that for the thirty 
hours I stayed in Suffieh the only food we 
could eat was a basin of gamoose-milk, in 
which we sopped the not over-clean flat 
loaves provided us. The omdeh also, though 
no doubt a worthy man, was the most ill-vis- 
aged, loud-tongued fellah I had seen, and 
would persist in disturbing us every few 
minutes to say that “our visit brought a 
blessing on his house.” Finally, losing pa- 
tience, McCullough threw a riding-boot at 
him, and told him not to appear again till 
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sent for. Profusely thanking him in the 
matter of the boot, he withdrew just in time 
to dodge the second, and we were left in 
peace. 

In peace, did I say? Far from it, for we 
were nearly eaten alive. Sitting at our door- 
step in the cool of the evening, we noticed 
curious dark patches rising from the ground, 
and spreading upward over the walls of the 
houses. Presently there appeared a man 
carrying a lantern on his head, who engaged 
in a vigorous onslaught upon each patch 
with a curious rapier-like weapon which he 
had in his hand. Getting up to investigate, 
we discovered that the patches were swarms 
of small black scorpions, which the gaffer was 
skilfully impaling on his skewer. Each one 
transfixed pushed the preceding one higher 
up the blade, until it was full to the hilt, 
when, drawing it through his fingers, the 
dead insects were dropped into a large bag 
slung under his arm, and eventually deposited 
by bagfuls into the canal. In this primitive 
way did the village wage war upon its pe- 
culiar plague, which, unchecked, would soon 
have rendered it uninhabitable. 

To McCullough Bey, with whom I was 
traveling on this occasion, I owe a greater 
debt of gratitude than I can ever repay. 
Having been for over thirty years a servant 
of the government, his knowledge of Egypt 
and its people is profound, and my various 
rides through the country with him have 
proved a most valuable and delightful edu- 
cation. Himself strongly imbued with the 
instincts of an Arab, and being a fine horse- 
man, he was not only always a welcome 
guesi, but inspired such faith and regard in 
all with whom he had to do that many fa- 
cilities for studying the native “at home,” 
otherwise impossible to the stranger, were 
freely offered me. 

The beauty of his Arabic also was a treat 
to hear. Elegant in diction, in idiom and 
pronunciation unequaled, I always look upon 
him as a perfect master of the language, 
and greedily endeavor to acquire a little of 
his own preeminent facility. Few natives 
enjoy so great an acquaintance with their 
own tongue, and I remember once hearing 
him recite to a wondering and admiring 
group of Bedouin sheiks a chapter of Jere- 
miah, which, delivered in a manner quite 
beyond the powers of any among his audi- 
ence, excited their admiring exclamations 
of, “How wonderful the bey knows the 
Koran! What a pity he is not a Moslem!” 

It must not be supposed, from the various 
unpleasantnesses I have from time to time 
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described, that life among the fellaheen is 
altogether disagreeable. Given health, the 
balance is decidedly on the side of enjoyment, 
and I have become sufficiently acclimatized, 
fortunately, to escape most of the ailments 
common to such a life. 

Only once can I remember being really 
unwell. This was at San-el-Haga, several 
years ago. San is a fishing-village, built at 
the junction of the Bahr Moese and the 
Bahr Fakous, from which place the sluggish 
stream slowly wends its way to Menzaleh. 
Any fishing-village in Egypt is “fragrant,” 
but San-el-Haga is more. The water, slightly 
brackish, is laden with drainage matter, and 
the mud banks, upon which fish offal is plen- 
tiful, exhale horrid odors under a hot sun. 
Agriculture is scarcely practised here, and 
the absence of animals means absence of 
fuel; consequently fish-bones are’ the only 
substitute available. 

Now, if you add to the ordinary smells of 
such a place the odor of burning fish-bones, 
upon which all food is cooked, and of which 
everything tastes, it may be readily under- 
stood that residence there is trying. For 
the first and only time I fell sick; it was 
simply nausea, caused by the foul air and 
tainted food, but for three days I could not 
leave my room. 

Fortunately, here I was really well off, 
for I was the guest of Yusef Effendi, the 
tax-collector of the port, a half-breed Turk, 
whose house internally was cleanliness itself. 
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My bed, after what I had been lately accus- 
tomed to, was delightful. It consisted of 
someeightor tenthin cushions or mattresses, 
covered with gay-colored silk, and at the 
head as many pillows. When going to bed 
we crawled between the cushions, leaving 
as many above us as the temperature (ec- 
manded, and lying upon the rest. Every- 
thing was delightfully clean and cool, and the 
down-stuffed mattresses were soft and com- 
fortable. 

While staying here I experienced a unique 
honor, for after a few days Yusef asked 
my permission for his wife and little gir! 
to join us at meals, and for the first time 
I witnessed the real domestic life of a 
Moslem. Amina, his wife, was a pleasant- 
faced, rather refined woman, and his litile 
daughter charmingly pretty in her many-col- 
ored robes. 

As is usual among even the poorest Turks, 
cleanliness and refinement characterized all 
their habits;the food, though daintily served, 
suffered from the universal flavor of the 
place, but all the utensils were clean, and the 
coffee-cups of really fine china. 

Yusef Effendi, I regret to say, has been 
removed to another post, and with him and 
his charming family has gone my only inter- 
est in San-el-Haga; for though I have fre- 
quently to pass through it, I have never yet 
discovered anything at all paintable there, 
and its sole claim to notice lies in the tum- 
bled ruins of Tanis, about a mile away. 


HARDSHIPS OF A REPTILER; 
OR, THE CRUISE OF THE “KATYDID” AFTER CALIPASH AND CALIPEE. 


BY BENJAMIN WOOD. 


WITH PICTURES BY B. MARTIN JUSTICE. 


> BOUT the first of the year 1895, 
after knocking about the coun- 
try for some time, I came to 
the conclusion that I would 
return to New York, settle 
down, and resist my craving 

for adventure. With this resolution I went 
into the real-estate business, but after a 
very little while I discovered that at least 
half the people of New York were in the 
same calling. But I stuck to it, and even 
went so far as to have some “To Let” and 


“For Sale” cards printed, in the hope that 
I should soon have the pleasure and pride 
of seeing them on innumerable houses ani 
stores. Alas! I have those signs yet, and 
they are not in the least weather-beaten. | 
soon found that, in spite of my heroic deter- 
mination to stick to it, the real-estate busi- 
ness without me would not become obsolete, 
so I decided that what I needed was a more 
exciting occupation. I therefore inserted in 
a newspaper a cleverly worded advertisement 
that I thought would attract any one who 
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might have some novel scheme or business 
enterprise to exploit. Boiled down, the “ad.” 
would read like this: “ A young man looking 
for trouble won’t be happy till he gets it.” 
Well, the trouble came at first in gentle 
zephyrs; it did not develop the force of a 
hurricane until I was too far in it to get out. 

I received hundreds of replies, of course, 
but there was only one that attracted me. 
The very novelty of it impelled me to re- 
quest my correspondent to call. He did so 
the next day, and although the mere out- 
line of his scheme had interested me, the 
remarkable appearance of my caller and the 
air of daredeviltry about him attracted me 
still more, and I was consumed with curiosity 
to know more of his scheme. 

He was a tall, straight man, carelessly 
dressed in a dark suit and wearing at a 
rakish angle a black, wide-brimmed slouch- 
hat, and was, I should say, at least sixty 
years old, although his healthy, bronzed face 
and erect carriage indicated that he was still 
in his prime. There was something peculiar 
about his eyes which I could not fathom at 
first, but I soon discovered that, while he 
was apparently looking straight at me with 
one eye, the other was looking away at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees. After I 
had become better acquainted with him I 
heard him speak once of a man, although 
not referring to himself, who had a “left- 
handed eye,” and it struck me that this 
definition was particularly apt. He had a 
strange way of sometimes giving sharp, crisp, 
businesslike replies to my queries, and the 
next moment lapsing into a slow Yankee 
drawl. He announced himself as Captain 
Nat Wiggins, master out of the port of New 
York. 

Wiggins was born of Yankee parentage, 
in Missouri, I think, and went to sea when 
very young. Being of an adventurous dis- 
position, he joined an expedition which was 
fitting out at Mobile to go to the aid of 
Walker, the filibuster, who was then trying 
to regain control of Nicaragua. Before 
reaching the Mosquito Coast the vessel was 
captured by an English war-ship, and the 
crew were sent back to the States, under 
promise not to take up arms against Nica- 
ragua again. When the war broke out, Wig- 
gins distinguished himself by successively 
fighting for both sides. How he managed it 
I do not know. He claims to have enlisted 
in the cause of the South at first, but at the 
end he found himself a gunner’s mate on the 
old United States frigate Santee. 

The captain began to unfold his scheme 
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by saying that, some years before, he had 
been captain of a vessel engaged in carrying 
negroes from Jamaica to the Central Ameri- 
can coast and the Isthmus, where there was 
a big demand for labor on the canal, and on 
the railroads then being built. He was 
struck by the abundance of green turtles on 
the coast, which constituted the chief arti- 
cle of food of the natives; but it did not 
occur to him until years afterward that there 
must be a better way of getting the turtles 
to the Northern markets, where the demand 
was rapidly increasing, than by bringing 
them up alive on the decks of vessels. The 
great objection to this way was that on the 
eight-day voyage the turtles became so 
sickly and emaciated that when they finally 
arrived in New York they were virtually 
good for nothing, and in quality and weight 
mere specters of the large and delicious tur- 
tles freshly caught in Southern waters. A 
turtle weighing two hundred and fifty pounds 
when netted or harpooned would, upon ar- 
riving in New York, tip the scales at not 
more than one hundred and fifty pounds, 
and, as a matter of fact, a one-hundred-and- 
fifty-pound turtle is to-day rarely seen in 
New York. The carrying of live turtles is also 
expensive and troublesome, since they must 
be cared for, and have their mouths swabbed 
out every day with salt water; besides, as 
they cannot be piled on top of one another, 
they take up considerable room. Under the 
most favorable conditions a large percentage 
of them die on the voyage, and are a total 
loss, as a dead turtle, not canned, has abso- 
lutely no market value either for soups or 
steaks, except to a very few unscrupulous 
hotel-keepers. In fact, the majority of live 
green turtles arriving in New York at the 
present time are fit subjects for the Board 
of Health or for the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 

Uponarriving in New York several months 
before I met him, Wiggins had ascertained 
that not only had the demand for green tur- 
tles greatly increased, but that absolutely no 
progress had been made in improving the 
facilities for supplying the demand. It is 
true that one or two canneries had been 
started in Texas and Florida for canning 
freshly killed turtles, but they did not long 
survive, for the very good reason that the 
turtles caught on our coast are small, and 
could not be caught in sufficient quantities 
to keep the canneries in operation, even 
during the few months that the turtles 
“ run.” 

Still another drawback to the success of 
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these primitive establishments was the great 
difficulty of preserving the turtle meat in 
the tins so that it would keep an indefinite 
period; for a long and tedious operation is 
necessary to can it successfully, during 
which the cans must be submitted to an in- 
tense heat. 

Now, Wiggins, knowing that certain parts 
of the coast of the Central American coun- 
tries abounded in turtles during the “coot- 
ing” and “crawling,” or “running,” season, 
immediately hit upon the idea of establish- 
ing a canning factory down there. There 
were, however, many objections to this plan, 
the main one being that such an establish- 
ment would have to be located on the beach, 
where the turtles crawled in the greatest 
number, as the facilities for transportation 
on that desolate, fever-stricken coast could 
not be depended upon. Then, again, the tur- 
tles (which are as migratory as birds) might 
select some other coast for the next season, 
and leave the captain’s plant with nothing 
to can but alligators and snakes. Most im- 
portant of all, Wiggins knew that he could 
not hire white men to live in such a spot, 
with the likelihood of the fever taking them 
off at any minute, and some white men he 
must have, and intelligent men at that, as 
tinsmiths and cooks. 

As it would not do to locate a plant on 
shore, the captain finally conceived the novel 
idea of fitting out a vessel as a floating can- 
nery. The more he thought of the idea the 
more practicable it seemed: the turtles 
could not escape him, for he could follow 
them; he could act as his own transportation 
company; and, better yet, he could regularly 
enlist his tinsmith and cook, and keep them 
on board ship, subject to rigid discipline, 
and thereby successfully keep off the fever. 

Here was a scheme which, for originality 
and the likelihood of adventure, was worthy 
of a man who had fought both North and 
South. I was so forcibly struck with it that 
I agreed on the spot to take time to in- 
vestigate its feasibility, with a view to the 
organization of a company to exploit it. We 
started out at once to interview everybody 
in New York who knew the difference be- 
tween “calipash” and “ calipee.” 

For about two weeks I did nothing but 
call on chefs, hotel men, packers, and one or 
two concerns that made a business of im- 
porting the live turtles, all of whom told me 
that there was a large demand for a good 
article of properly canned green turtle. 

Becoming convinced that the demand was 
great and would not decrease, I next began 
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investigating the captain’s tale of a sea 
dotted with turtles’ heads as far as the eye 
reached. In 1892 I had been all along the 
Pacific coast as far as the Isthmus, and al- 
though I saw turtles, they were not numer- 
ous enough to impede the progress of the 
ship. It was, however, on the east coast o/ 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua that the captain 
proposed to operate, so I called on the offi- 
cial representatives of these republics for 
information. 

“Turtles!” said my Costa Rican. “On our 
coast there is nothing but turtles.” (I after- 
ward found this statement to be true, for 
I never saw anything else there, except 
three or four million sharks.) I was glad to 
hear this, and when he assured me that the 
turtles could easily be caught in large quan- 
tities, I was still more pleased. Thanking 
him, without telling him of our plans, I hap- 
pened to ask him whether turtles were also 
numerous on the Nicaragua coast. He did 
not seem to be aware of the existence of 
such a place as Nicaragua, but informed me 
that Costa Rica was the only place for tur- 
tles. Official Nicaragua had heard of Costa 
Rica, but insisted that all the turtles came 
to the coast of his country and were very 
careful not to cross into Costa Rican waters. 

This slight difference of opinion was im- 
material, however, since the two countries 
adjoin, and after satisfying myself that Cap- 
tain Wiggins’s scheme was practicable, | 
decided to go into it. 

Having come to this decision, I suddenly 
realized that the buying and fitting out of a 
vessel and the necessary plant, and the cost 
of carrying on operations for several months, 
required considerably more capital than | 
could command. After much vain effort to 
interest others, I hit upon an old college 
chum, who was practising law in New York, 
and who had several clients with money seek- 
ing investment. He became enthusiastic over 
the scheme and personally invested in it, and 
for the next few weeks his office was head- 
quarters for turtle conferences; but so far 
as our cruise is concerned his clients’ capita! 
is still uninvested. 

But the necessary money having been ob- 
tained, Captain Nat and I set about getting 
a suitable vessel and buying and installing 
the plant. 

After dickering with several ship-owners, 
the captain, who could not be fooled when it 
came to a question of anything relating to a 
vessel, finally selected as trim a little two- 
masted vessel as could be found, which 
we bought outright. She had been origi- 
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nally a Nova Scotia fisherman, and was 
called the Katydid. She was rigged as a 
schooner, of about one hundred and five 
tons. For a working vessel her lines were 
very fine, and she looked, what she afterward 
proved herself to be, a splendid boat in a 
heavy sea, and a very fast sailer either on or 
before the wind. 

After scraping down her masts, calking 
her decks, and giving her a good coat of 
paint, she was ready for business. We then 
bought the plant, which consisted of a me- 
dium-sized upright boiler, a large and heavy 
steam-tight “ process-kettle,” a steam-pump, 
two large one-hundred-gallon copper block- 
tin-lined open kettles or caldrons, and a 
large square wooden vent-tank about two 
feet deep, and containing a steam-coil. 
A brick and cement foundation was built 
for the boiler, which was permanently made 
fast at the bottom of the main-hatch. We 
then rigged up a support for the process- 
kettle beside the boiler, but only about half- 
way down the hatch, so that when the ket- 
tle was in position it projected several feet 
above the deck of the vessel, immediately 
forward of the galley. We located the cal- 
drons on the starboard side, near the rail, 
about amidships, and placed the vent-tank a 
little forward of them on the same side. 
Our object in placing them all on one side 
of the vessel was to leave the port side clear 
for the hauling in of the turtles, and for the 
shipping and unshipping of water-casks. 
Next steam-fitters came aboard, and made 
all the connections with flexible steam-hose. 
We could not use connections of pipe, owing 
to its rigidity and the almost certain like- 
lihood of starting leaks when the vessel 
strained and pitched. 

When all the connections were made, we 
got up steam and thoroughly tested all the 
apparatus. Everything was then taken apart, 
and, including the process-kettle, stowed in 
the hold, until we were ready to begin opera- 
tions on the breeding-grounds of the green 
turtle. 

The supply of water for the boiler and for 
cooking was a most important consideration, 
and one that gave us no little concern. In 
addition to the regular ship’s tank, and four 
large casks made fast on deck, we bought 
another large tank and placed it in the hold 
just abaft the mainmast. We counted upon 
catching considerable rain-water, as we were 
going South during the rainy season, and for 
this purpose we had large awnings made to 
cover nearly the entire deck from the fore- 
mast aft, which were so made that they 
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could readily be “bellied” when it rained, 
and the water run off into the deck-casks by 
means of canvas pipes. However, we did not 
care to depend on the rainfall, and therefore 
carried all the water with us that we could. 

As may readily be imagined, during the 
days that the plant was being rigged up and 
tested, the Katydid was the center of at- 
traction along South street, where she lay, 
and there was always a crowd of wondering 
longshoremen hanging about, trying to find 
out what possible use a schooner could have 
for a boiler and steam-kettles. Many differ- 
ent and absurd stories were started, and I am 
afraid that the captain, who was nothing if 
not a wag, was responsible for most of them. 
I heard him tell one inquisitive newspaper re- 
porter that we were fitting up to go to Cuba 
to do the cooking for the whole Cuban army, 
and another that we were going “ reptiling.” 

While 1 was busy buying cans, canning- 
irons, solder, and acid, and at the same time 
trying to learn something about the opera- 
tion of hermetically preserving, the captain 
selected his crew, which consisted of two 
seamen before the mast, and a mate. 

The mate, who knew little of navigation, 
wasa Pennsylvania Dutchman, happily named 
Gladd. I am taking a liberty, from a sailor’s 
standpoint, in not prefixing the “ mister” to 
his name, as aboard ship the mate is always 
the “mister,” just as the captain is invari- 
ably referred to as the “old man.” One of 
the seamen was a Norwegian, or, according 
to the captain, a “Sou’wegian,” named Tony, 
and a big husky fellow he was, and as strong 
as an ox. The other was a Russian Finn, 
answering to the name of Chariie. I never 
knew the surname of either, but Charlie was 
a very good sailor, and it was not long be- 
fore I discovered that the captain placed 
more reliance on him than he did on the 
mister. 

All that now remained to be done was to 
secure the services of a hotel cook who was 
familiar with the proper way of butchering 
and cooking turtles, and a tinsmith to cap 
and vent the cans when filled. This task was 
most difficult, as there are very few good 
hotel cooks willing to join a cruise of this 
kind, and, in addition to their other work, 
cook for a grumbling crew of half-starved 
sailors. Even if willing, there is not one in 
a hundred who can do it, for cooking in a 
hotel and in a stuffy little hole of a galley 
on board ship in a rough sea, and carrying 
the food aft to the captain’s table, are two 
entirely different accomplishments. 

In the matter of securing a cook, fortune 
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favored us, for we got one who afterward 
proved himself of inestimable value, and 
could always be depended upon to do his 
duty, however trying the circumstances. 
This man was a young German, but a cook 
of the French school, named Fritz Stein. 
Unfortunately, Fritz had a wooden leg, and 
on this account the captain hesitated about 
signing him; but finally he did so, and never 
had cause to regret it. He proved himself 
to be about the most reliable man on board, 
and the way he could get about with that 
wooden leg was remarkable. Fritz was the 
personification of good nature, and although 
he went through some very rough experi- 
ences, I never saw him without a happy 
smile. 

The one thing that remained was to se- 
cure a tinsmith, or a man who could prop- 
erly handle a soldering-iron. The’ uncertain 
nature of the Katydid’s cruise did not appeal 
to workmen in this line, and three men who 
signed the shipping articles all backed out at 
the last minute. One of them did arrive at 
the vessel ready to go, but so drunk that he 
fell off the wharf, and succeeded in filling 
what remaining liquid capacity he had with 
river-water, and then concluded that he had 
already had all the cruise he wanted. 

Finally we induced an Irishman named 
Mike Flynn to sign, and when we got him on 
board he was turned over to Fritz to be en- 
tertained, so that he would not reconsider 
his determination until we were well down 
the bay. 

Everything now being ready, I took leave 
of my legal partners, who, by the way, had 
their time pretty well occupied, in the two 
days after our departure, in filing affidavits 
as to the peaceful nature of our cruise with 
the Spanish consul, who, owing to the arti- 
cles published by one blatant morning jour- 
nal, strongly suspected the Katydid of being 
a Cuban filibuster. 

On a beautiful April morning, the 10th 
of the month, the Katydid swung out in the 
river, and under jib, foresail, and mainsail 
sailed down the bay, as proud and pretty as 
any yacht afloat, on her long and eventful 
cruise in Southern seas. 

Our intention was to make Port Royal, 
Jamaica, our first port. We thought we 
could gain a great deal of information in 
Kingston about the process of preserving 
turtle, having learned that it was canned 
there for shipment to England. 

Nothing eventful occurred on the run 
down. The crew soon had everything ship- 
shape, and Mike was taught to lend a hand 
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wherever needed. Fritz, after he once got 
his good leg used to the motion of the vessel, 
rapidly learned the duties of a ship’s cook. 
He was a great favorite with the captain, 
who taught him to handle the fore-sheet, 
which, on a vessel of the size of the Katydii, 
is called the “cook’s sheet.” It is near to the 
galley, and the cook is supposed to “let her 
off ” and “trim her down,” as the case may 
be. Fritz took great delight in the per- 
formance of this duty, and was continually 
importuning the captain to go about so that 
he could get practice. He soon learned to 
answer, “Aye, aye, sir,” to the captain’s 
orders, and took great pleasure in repeating 
them to the men forward in his broken Eng- 
lish, invariably adding some instructions of 
his own which he might consider necessary, 
all of which amused the captain, although 
such a breach of discipline on the part of 
one of the regular crew would have met with 
instant reproof. Both of our landsmen 
speedily became popular with the crew, but 
poor Mike was the butt for every joke. He 
was the quietest Irishman I ever saw, good- 
natured and a hard worker, so I came to the 
conclusion that we had secured a prize in 
him. 

We were delighted with the sailing quali- 
ties of the schooner. She was as fast as a 
bird, and ten days after leaving New York we 
were at anchor at Port Royal, making a re- 
markably fast voyage—indeed, one of the 
fastest recorded for a sailing-vessel of her 
size. 

Upon coming to anchor we were boarded 
by the custom-house officers, and as we car- 
ried no cargo, an inspector was leftwon board 
during our stay in port, to see that we did 
no smuggling. The captain and I then went 
ashore, and were shown over the town by 
the negro pilot who had brought the vessel 
in. That afternoon we boarded the govern- 
ment launch and sailed up to Kingston, a 
few miles farther up the harbor. We hunted 
up the turtle establishment, and were gra- 
ciously received by the owner, who, unfortu- 
nately for himself, did not then know the 
nature of our cruise. We absorbed all 
the knowledge we could, and just as we 
were about to leave, the son of the proprie- 
tor rushed in with a copy of a local paper, 
just issued, containing a long account of the 
object of the Katydid’s cruise, report of 
which had just come from New York by 
steamer. We did not waste any time in at- 
tempting to explain or apologize to the now 
indignant turtleman, but beat a hasty re- 
treat. 
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Hearing that the season when the female 
turtle crawls on the beach to lay would soon 
be at hand, we replenished our water-tanks, 
and set sail the following day. I now real- 
ized that the serious part of our cruise was 
about to begin, and that there was plenty of 
good hard work cut out for us ahead. The 
plan, as decided upon by the captain and me, 
was to take a roundabout course through the 
islands and cays in the Caribbean Sea, and 
try to increase our ship’s company by the 
addition of two or three native turtle-hunters 
provided with a canoe, and to pick up what 
information we could about the best place to 
secure turtles in quantities. Then when the 
season had begun we intended toselect a point 
somewhere on _ the 
coast of Nicaragua or 


On noon of the third day out, Tony, who 
was on the lookout in the fore-rigging, called 
out, “Land ahead, sir, off the port bow.” 
After taking a long look through a glass 
I made out the loom of the land, which Cap- 
tain Nat informed me ought to be Great 
Corn Island. The Katydid rapidly overhauled 
the land, and at four o’clock in the afternoon 
we had picked our way through some dan- 
gerous reefs and dropped anchor in Brig 
Bay, the little harbor of the island, within a 
stone’s throw of the beach, which was 
thronged with wondering islanders, the visit 
of a schooner of our size being of rare oc- 
currence. Leaving the mate in charge, the 
captain and I pulled ashore in the gig. As 
the gig plowed her 
nose in the sand, we 





Costa Rica, asa base ff 
from which to carry 
on operations. 
Therefore, after 
crossing the bar and 
dropping our pilot, 
we shaped a course 
south-southwest until 
we sighted Roncador 
Reef,wheretheUnited 
States steamer Kear- 
sarge was lost a year 
or so before. Getting 
by this dangerous 
reef, we steered west- 
southwest, passing 
within gunshot of Old 
Providence, the ren- 
dezvous of Morgan, 
that celebrated buca- 
neer of early days, 
whom the British par- 
doned after vain ef- 
forts to capture him, 
knighted, and made 
governor of Jamaica. 
Vou. LIX.—108. 
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were met by the gov- 
ernor, or the “ gover- 
nodor,” as Captain 
Nat called him, and 
politely informed that 
it would be necessary 
for the vessel to go to 
Bluefields, and clear 
there for Corn Island, 
before we could hold 
any communication 
with the shore, or land 
any cargo. This was 
unpleasant news, as 
such a course would 
greatly delay us, and 
so we tried to argue 
the point with the 
governor, by assuring 
him that all we wanted 
was to offer employ- 
ment tosome of hisex- 
pert turtlemen. But 
we might as well have 
saved our breath; for 
crossing the palm of 
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“I DID NOTHING BUT CALL ON CHEFS.” 


an official with the Peruvian sol is the only 
effective argument with officials of this re- 
gion, as I afterward discovered. However, we 
did not consider the object worth it in this 
case, and therefore rowed back to the ship. 

After supper I stretched myself out in a 
steamer-chair on deck for a smoke, and wit- 
nessed the most beautiful sunset I have ever 
seen. The sands of the beach stretched along 
for miles on each side of us as white as the 
driven snow, while the limpid water was so 
clear, as the setting sun shone on it, that the 
beautiful white and pink coral reefs beneath 
its surface were plainly visible, and the pic- 
ture was set off by the dense grove of dark- 
green cocoanut-palmsthat fringed the beach. 

About ten o’clock in the evening I thought 
I heard a commotion on the beach. I lis- 
tened, and heard a great many voices raised 
to an excited pitch, although I was too far 
away to make out anything that was said, 
even if I could have understood that very 
peculiar mixture of Jamaica English and 
Spanish which is spoken on these islands. I 


called the captain, and we then saw many. 


lanterns on the beach, and could indistinctly 
make out human forms congregating at the 
governor’s house, immediately in front of 
where we lay. Finally the lights disappeared 
and quiet reigned again, and we slept. 
Bright and early the next morning we 
were up, determined to make one last ap- 
peal to the governor; so after breakfast we 
went ashore again. It had occurred to the 
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captain that prob- 

ably the governor 

had not been suffi- 

ciently impressed 

with our impor- 

tance the night be- 

fore, so this time 

we went in state. 

Tony and Charlie 

were at the oars, 

while our poor old dilapidated Stars and 
Stripes, the only national flag we possessed, 
was put in the boat. 

This time the governor was more gracious, 
and not only allowed us to set foot on his 
precious little island, but invited us to his 
house. We explained more fully the object 
of our cruise, but he was still suspicious. 
Finally he said that if we would allow him 
to search the vessel for contraband goods, 
he would permit us to land if he found no- 
thing. This proposition we gladly accepted, 
and at once loaded down the gig with his 
deputies, and went aboard the ship. 

The search was most interesting to the 
Corn Islanders. They did not find what they 
were looking for, but the boiler and kettles 
greatly excited their curiosity. Coming up 
out of the hold, where I had accompanied 
the inspector-in-chief of the Corn Island 
custom-house, I found the captain roaring 
with laughter. As soon as he saw me he 
beckoned me aft, and disclosed to me the 
cause of the commotion that we had heard 
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the night before. It seemed that a report 
had been started soon after our arrival that 
we were an expedition fitted out by Colombia 
to capture Corn Island. Both Nicaragua 
and Colombia claimed the island, and while 
Nicaragua held possession, it was rumored 
that Colombia intended to try to capture it. 
The substance of the report was that the 
Katydid had three or four hundred men be- 
tween her decks, who would land during the 
night and seize the island. A general alarm 
was sounded, and in a short time all the 
men, and the women too, were congregated 
on the beach, armed to the teeth. At the 
governor’s house there was an old muzzle- 
loading cannon, which the natives loaded 
with everything they could find, and trained 
on the vessel. If it had ever gone off with 
the charge they had in it, Corn Island would 
have been somewhat depopulated. We went 
ashore with the deputies, and I took occa- 
sion to congratulate the governor upon the 
excellent state of defense of his island, and 
upon the remarkably short time in which 
his army could be mobilized at a given 
point. 

We were told that all the professional tur- 
tle-hunters of the island were over among 
the Pearl Cays, off the Mosquito Coast, 
where they were engaged in harpooning and 
netting turtles, the crawl- 
ing season not having yet 
begun. We determined to 
run over there and take a 
look about, notwithstand- 
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ing the fact that navigating a vessel of our 
draft among these little cays was very tick- 
lish business. 

The Pearl Cays being only a few miles 
from Corn Island, we were soon sailing 
among them, keeping a sharp lookout for 
reefs and turtle-hunters. Within a short 
time we made out a canoe near Seal Cay, 
and were soon at anchor there, and signal- 
ing to the canoemen to come alongside. 
They proved to be Corn Islanders, and had 
just harpooned a couple of green turtles and 
a hawkbill. The latter is the tortoise-shell 
turtle of commerce, although not nearly so 
large as the green turtle, and of the “snap- 
per” variety and carnivorous, while the green 
turtle is vegetarian and lives entirely on sea- 
grasses. The valuable tortoise-shell is formed 
on the back of the hawkbill inthirteen plates, 
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varying in size and shape. In harpooning 
them the natives must be careful to strike 
the head, and not the shell. The Corn Isl- 
anders are very clever at harpooning, al- 
though not so expert as the Carib Indians 
of the coast, one of whom I have seen strike 
a turtle in the head nearly thirty feet away. 
The weapon used is a long, light stick, with 
an ordinary tenpenny nail, which has been 
barbed, fastened at one end. 

Although we tried very hard to engage 
these natives and their canoe for the cruise, 
promising to return them to Corn Island, we 
were unable to come to terms. I think they 
did not particularly fancy the captain’s 
appearance, and were afraid of being keel- 
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hauled. As we wer 
about to partcompan) 
with them, it occurre: 

to me that this woul: 
be a good opportunit; 
to can a turtle an 

make some prelimi 
nary experiments. S 
we bought the tw 
green turtles, after 
haggling for some 
time about the price, 
and were soon under 
way for Water Cay, 
where we could find 
a lee and compara- 
tively smooth water. 

Nearing Water Cay, 
we came suddenly up- 
on a reef, and Fritz, 
forgetting for a mo- 
ment that the fore- 
sheet was the “cook’s 
sheet,” neglected the 
captain’s order to trim 
itin. We were almost 
on the reef when he 
finally remembered his 
duty, and he had the 
sheet flattened down 
ina jiffy. I had heard 
the captain swear, but 
never as he swore now. 
He cursed in seven 
languages at the crest- 
fallen cook. That 
night, however, the 
supper was particu- 
larly good. 

Upon coming to an- 
chor and going ashore 
on Water Cay, we 
were surprised to see 
a thin ribbon of smoke ascending onthe other 
side of the cay. We had not the slightest idea 
that this desolate little island was inhabited, 
but upon investigation we discovered a prim- 
itive little shack, the owner of which was as 
much surprised tosee us as we were to see him. 

The first thing to be done was to take 
aboard a supply of water. We had run low, 
as it was still too early for the rainy season 
and we had therefore been unable to catch 
any. There was one little spring on the 
cay, fortunately on our side, so we dropped 
the ship’s casks overboard, towed them 
ashore, and rolled them up the beach to the 
spring. The process of filling them was pain- 
fully tedious, as the spring held only a couple 

















MIKE. FRITZ. 

of bucketfuls and took a long time to fill 
up again. Fritz, who had not been ashore 
since leaving Jamaica, wished to stretch his 
good leg, so he set to work filling the casks, 
singing away a song of his own composing, 
which went something like this: 


Oh, come, bubble up, little spring, 
Bubbly, bubbly high; 

The captain wants you all on board, 
For the Katydid is dry. 


Fritz pronounced “bubbly” like “ boobly,” 
and the effect was very funny. 

The entire next day was spent in rigging 
up the plant and spreading awnings; for the 
heat was intense, and Charlie, who was ap- 
pointed chicf engineer, was overcome while 
making a fire in the boiler. Mike got out his 
soldering-irons, while Tony and the mate 
were busy on the awnings and arranging a 
“cutting-up” table. In the afternoon I 
accepted an invitation from the owner of 
the shack to make a visit to his turtle- 
nets. We paddled out in his 
canoe, in the handling of 
which he was very expert. 
The first net we pulled had 
a big ragged hole in it, and 
no turtle. “Sharks,” said 
Thompson, _ sententiously. 
“Those pesky sharks keep 
me busy mending nets.” 

We met with but little 
success, getting only one 
small turtle, weighing per- 
haps one hundred and fifty 
pounds, which we hauled into 
the canoe with the damaged 
net, and returned to the ship. 
This was my first turtle-hunt, 
and I considered it pretty 
good sport at the time, al- 
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though it was very tame in comparison with 
the exciting hunts that were to come. 

It is essential that the butchered turtle 
shall drain thoroughly before being cooked, 
and for this reason we always killed the 
night before we intended to can, and hung 
the turtles up to drain. There is an odd 
superstition among the natives that if the 
moon shines on freshly killed meat the meat 
will turn green. The captain believed this, 
and was careful that our turtles should be 
kept covered on moonlight nights. 

Before daybreak the next morning I was 
awakened by a tremendous pounding, and 
going on deck half asleep, I thought for the 
moment that I was on board a floating 
slaughter-house. There was Fritz, busily 
engaged in removing the shell and in quar- 
tering the turtles with his cleaver, all the 
while talking away to them in German. 
Charlie had steam up, and the water was 
beginning to boil in the tanks and kettles. 

The most highly prized meat of the green 
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turtle is’ what is 
called the cali- 
pash and the cali- 
pee. The calipash 
is a dark-green 
gelatinous —sub- 
stance, about an 
inch or two thick, that lies directly beneath 
the shell of the back. In fact, it is the shell 


“HE CURSED IN SEVEN 
LANGUAGES.” 


itself, for, except this, there is only a very 
thin outside scale. The calipee is similar to 
the calipash, except that it lies near the lower 
shell, and is lighter in color and somewhat 


thinner. The rest of the turtle, with the 
exception of the white meat, from which is 
cut “green-turtle steak,” is tough and 
stringy. I have come near forgetting that 
a very choice morsel is the flipper. What 
we intended to put up was the calipash and 
the calipee, with a small proportion of the 
choicest white meat. 

After a hard day’s work we succeeded in 
getting about twenty quart-cans filled, which 
we thought would be enough to put to the 
test of several days’ exposure in the hot sun. 
I left them on the deck, which was so hot 
that the pitch boiled and bubbled up out of 
the seams, and no one could go barefooted, 
as was the usual custom of the sailors. Then 
we made the cans fast to a line and dropped 
them overboard, so that they were suddenly 
cooled. The result was most gratifying, for 
we had only one or two cans spoil, and 
upon opening a good can we could readily 
tell just what changes to make in the pro- 
cess to improve it. I had anticipated great 
trouble with the canning of the turtle, and 
was consequently highly elated at the good 
result. 

In the evening we laid out our future 


course, aS we were anxious to secure a cargo 
of canned turtles as soon as possible. It was 
finally agreed that we should run down the 
coast to Port Limon, Costa Rica, and make 
that place our headquarters. Our intention 
was to build there a large turtle “crawl,” or 
pen, on the beach, and to take occasional 
trips up to Turtle Boag for a deck-load of 
turtles, which would be turned loose in the 
crawl] until we had enough to begin canning. 

Turtle Boag is a hill on the coast between 
Greytown and Limon, and a very prominent 
landmark—in fact, the only one between 
these points until you get downto the Matina 
Mountains, which, however, are some little 
distance inland. The Indians claim that on 
the top of the Boag there is an immense 
rock formed exactly like a turtle. I never 
investigated this story, but it is a fact that 
the turtles come there in great numbers 
every year, during the months of May, June, 
and July, to lay their eggs in the sand, and 
that they are more numerous here than any- 
where else. 

On the 8th of May we got under way for 
Limon, and arrived there in the afternoon of 
the third day, after having stopped at Blue- 
fields and Greytown in a useless attempt to 
get the men we wanted. 

Limon may be described 
in a very few words. It is the 


only eastern port 
of Costa Rica, and 
connects with San 
José, the capital, 
by a wonderful lit- 
tle railroad. From 
this port were 
shipped, at that 
time, about fifty 
thousand bunches 


“HE HAD THE SHEET FLAT- 
TENED DOWN IN A JIFFY.” 
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of bananas every week to New Orleans and 
New York. In fact, the banana and coffee are 
about the only articles of export. The town 
itself is like any other of these coast towns, 
except that it is a shade better. It is very hot 
and dirty, and although Costa Ricans will tell 
you that it is healthy, it is worth one’s life 
to live there, as I soon found out. There isa 
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bank in Limon, a hotel, if you please, and a 
general store, or “commissary.” There are 
also railroad machine-shops, which employ a 
number of white men. Every white man who 
lives there constantly for a few years be- 
comes absolutely good for nothing. The food 
they eat is awful. You can probably find 
more tropical fruit in Iceland than you can 
in Limon, and after taking a few meals in 
the hotel I was well content to return to 
salt-horse and lobscouse on the Katydid. 
The average Limonite consumes from 
seventy-five to one hundred grains of qui- 
nine a day as a steady diet, but in case of 
fever the dose is doubled. If you miss an 
acquaintance in Limon, you only show your 
ignorance by inquiring for him. There is 
only one way to die there—fever; and only 
one thing prescribed for it by the only doc- 
tor in the place—quinine. There are only 
three or four white women, all the others 
being Jamaica women of various shades, 
the result being that many of the white 
men have colored wives. Another odd thing 
is that there are very few pure-blooded 
Costa Ricans there, the population consist- 
ing of white trash, Jamaica blacks, and 
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coast Indians, with the customary sprinkling 
of Chinese and Hebrew traders. 

We had been in Limon only a day or so 
before I became well acquainted with the 
government officials; but, notwithstanding 
the good offices of the American consular 
agent, Mr. Unckles, I had a very hard time 
of it. With an interpreter I called on the 
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governor, and explained to him that I wished 
to spend a lot of money in Costa Rica for 
turtles, in return for which I asked him for 
several privileges, such as permission to 
leave and enter the port whenever we chose, 
without being subjected to custom-house in- 
spection and to the payment of harbor, light, 
and tonnage dues. 

In some way they had already heard of 
the Katydid in Limon, and the governor 
thought we were bound for Cuba to assist 
the insurgents. This belief was strength- 
ened by the arrival from San José of the 
Spanish consul, who had been on the look- 
out for us. Finally I convinced these officials 
on that point. Then the governor got the 
idea that I had designs on his own country 
and was a smuggler, for he could not under- 
stand that there were enough lovers of 
turtle-soup in my country to warrant our 
visit. 

He was polite, but obdurate, and on my 
return to the schooner, later in the day, I 
was very much taken aback by the sight of 
four soldiers of the Costa Rican army calmly 
eating the supper that poor Fritz, very 
much to his disgust, had cooked for them. 
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I ascertained that after my interview with 
the governor he had sent this guard aboard 
the vessel to see that we did not smuggle 
anything ashore. Their orders were to re- 
main on board during our stay in port, and, 
in fact, whenever we left port also, unless 
we had regularly cleared at the custom- 
house. With a keen appreciation of the cus- 
tomary hospitality offered to guests aboard 
ships, the governor took it for granted that 
we would not only feed his regiment, but 
might alse agree to relieve his government 
of the necessity of paying their wages. Here 
was a pretty kettle of fish! Four lazy soldiers 
added to the ship’s company, and likely to 
remain for some time. 

I asked the captain what rank the senior 
held, as I thought I might flatter him by 
calling him by a higher title, and thereby 
get him to inform the governor that his ser- 
vices aboard were unnecessary. 

“What rank?” said the captain. “What 
rank? Why, the one in charge is a general, 
the next a colonel, then a major, and a cap- 
tain. There is n’t a private in the Costa 
Rican army.” 

I thought Captain Nat was joking, but 
afterward I looked in vain, and never could 
find a private, although I saw the flower of 
the army leave San José for the Nicaragua 
frontier to repel an expected invasion. 

“There ’s only one thing to do,” continued 
the captain, “and that is to go up to San 
José and see the president. We can’t sup- 
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port this ragged army and th 
custom-house too.” 

I thought this good advice, 
and the next morning at six 
o’clock I was on my way to San 
José. The trip up on the little 
narrow-gage railroad is one con- 
tinual ascent of one hundred 
miles, taking all day. The 
scenery after leaving the coast 
is very beautiful, and the en- 
gineering shown in the con- 
struction of the road is admi- 

rable. The next morning, after having my 
coffee, as breakfast was not served until half- 
past ten, I strolled out, and following the 
crowd, soon found myself at the market- 
place and witnessing a most charming and 
novel sight. Every 
one goes there early 
in the morning, and I 
saw some very pretty 
seforitas of the pure 
Spanish type, in beau- 
tiful native costumes. 
They were far differ- 
ent from the women 
of the coast, and one 
or two, I remember, 
were almost perfect 
blondes. San José is 
one of the finest lit- 
tle cities I have ever 
seen. The climate is 
superb, as it is not too 
hot during the day, 
while at night often 
a blanket is needed. 
The gardens of the 
plaza, in which the 
military band 
givestwocon- 
certs daily, 
are beautiful. 
As I wished 
to return to 
Limon on the 
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nextday, Iwent back to my hotel and inquired 
the way to the house of the United States 
minister. Fortunately for me, the minister, 
who is accredited to Nicaragua and Salva- 
dor as well as to Costa Rica, was in San José 
at the time, and received me very cordially. 
He was much interested in the object of our 
cruise, and at once sent a note to President 
Iglesias, asking him to appoint a time for a 
call. Word came back in a little while that 
the president would be very glad to have the 
minister present his countryman at eight 
o'clock that evening. 

After supper I called for the minister. 
We were met at the door of the president’s 
house by two armed sentries (they must have 
heen field-marshals at least), and were al- 
lowed to pass after Mr. B had been 
recognized. I learned later that an attempt 
to assassinate the president had been made 
only a short time before, which accounted 
for the guard. We were ushered into a spa- 
cious chamber, in the middle of which was 
a beautifully carved desk, on which candles 
were burning in two handsome silver can- 
delabra, and in a few minutes I was honored 
with an introduction to the president, who, 
I felt, might have some influence over the 
governor of Limon and his generals. 

President Iglesias is a most charming 
and agreeable man, of medium height. He 
seemed to me not over thirty-five, and spoke 
English fluently. Realizing that a great deal 
depended on this interview, I pitched in as 
soon as Mr. B——, who seemed inclined to 
go through a lot of diplomatic red tape, gave 
me the opportunity, and in a few words I 
told the president all about the Katydid, her 
captain, cook, and crew, what she wanted, 
and how she, with his kind assistance, could 
get it in the shortest time. 

“ Mafiana,” said the president, who, I could 
see, was struck with the novelty of my busi- 
ness. 

“Mafiana” means to-morrow in Spanish, 
and is the most frequently used word in that 
language. Everybody says “manana” when 
asked to do anything. 
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But the president did not put me off with 
his maflana. I had a trump up my sleeve, 
and I played it. 

“Oh, very well, Mr. President,” said I. 
“ Majnana, of course, if you say so; but I am 
going back to Limon majiana, and the ma- 
fiana after manana I ’ll lift the Katydid’s 
mud-hook out of your inhospitable sand, and 
sail away to Nicaragua, where the turtles are 
nice and fat, and where I know a president 
who will welcome us and give us all the rep- 
tiles we can take away.” 

This argument was too much for the presi- 
dent, and he capitulated. If I had threat- 
ened to go to Canada he would not have 
cared, and would probably have been glad of 
it; but I had only to mention Nicaragua, and 
I think he would have given me his watch to 
remain in Costa Rica. 

Then he proposed that I put the Katydid 
under the Costa Rican flag and make the 
business a local enterprise, and offered to do 
almost anything for me if I would do this; 
but I told him that such a course would be 
impossible, since the market for reptiles 
would still remain in the United States, and 
that I would have to pay duty on the prod- 
uct, which I would now escape on account 
of being an American on an American 
vessel, with a crew shipped in my own 
country. 

Finally it was agreed that the president 
should call off his army and support it him- 
self, and that I should be given perfect 
freedom, and relieved from the payment of 
harbor dues every time the Katydid hap- 
pened to poke her pretty nose into the port 
of Limon. 

He kept his word, and I never paid an- 
other dollar to the government of Costa 
Rica, and the Katydid came and went as 
she pleased. But our troubles were only 
beginning, and there were many, many occa- 
sions afterward (as will appear in the con- 
cluding paper) when I heartily wished that 
I had terminated the cruise by presenting 
the Katydid and everything in her to the 
Costa Rican government. 


(To be concluded.) 


Vou. LIX.—109. 
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BROWNING IN ASOLO. 
BY KATHERINE C. BRONSON. 
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“To live in hearts we leave behind is not to die.” 


THE POET’S LOVE OF ASOLO. 


OWARD the end of his life Robert 
Browning turned with ever greater plea- 
sure to the places which had delighted him in 
youth. Venice, and, for a change to upland 
air, Asolo in the Veneto, drew him from his 
London home and the gaiety of the great 
city; but especially Asolo, where the scene 
of “Pippa Passes” was laid, seemed on each 
visit more delightful, so that when his only 
son married and settled in Venice, Browning 
went about with a fine scheme to raise a 
tower like Pippa’s near a certain property in 
Asolo, where he and Miss Browning might 
pass at least some months of every year. 
He did not live to see the tower built. 
Neither he nor those who loved him ima- 
gined for a moment that a visit he made to 
Asolo mainly for the purpose of concluding 
the purchase of this property would be his 
last. In answer to a letter written in the 
spring of 1889, from “La Mura,”! at Asolo, 
inquiring what his early impressions of Asolo 
were, he replied in a letter from London, 
dated “De Vere Gardens, June 10, 1889”: 
I will answer your questions in detail. When I 
first found out Asolo I lodged at the main Hotel in 
the square, an old, large Inn of the most primitive 
1 Mrs. Bronson’s house, so called from the fact that 
it is built on the line of the wall of Asolo.—EbiTor. 
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kind. The ceiling of my bedroom was traversed 
by a huge crack or rather cleft; “caused by t! 
earthquake last year; the sky was as blue as could 
be, and we were all praying in the fields, expect- 
ing the town to tumble in.” On the morning of 
my arrival I walked up to the Rocca; and, on re- 
turning to breakfast, I mentionedit to the land- 
lady, whereon a respectable, middle-aged man, 
sitting by, said, “You have done what I, bo: 
here, never thought of doing.” . . . I took | 
walks every day,— and carried away a lively rec 
lection of the general beauty, —but I did not write 
a word of “Pippa Passes.” The idea struck me 
when walking in an English wood, and I made 
use of the Italian memories. I used to dream « 
seeing Asolo in the distance and making vain at- 
tempts to reach it, repeatedly dreamed this fo 
many a year, and when I found myself once moi 
in Italy with my sister, I went there straight fro: 
Verona. We found the old inn lying in ruins, a 
new one about to take its place; I suppose tl! 
which you see now. We went to a much inferi 
albergo, the best then existing, and were rough 
but pleasantly entertained fora week, asIsay. P 
ple told me the number of inhabitants had great 
increased, and things seemed generally more ord 
nary-life-like. I am happy that you like it somuc! 
When I got my impression Italy was new to me. 


The oft-recurring dream here referred to 
is spoken of in a letter written some years 
before: “the beautiful place I used to dream 
about so often in the old days, till at last | 
saw it again and the dreams stopped.” 
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He remarked one day: “I never heard of 
any one dreaming even twice on the same 
subject, yet my Asolo vision came to me 
many and many a time. Just ask my sister 
how often I have said to her at breakfast, ‘I 
had my old dream again about Asolo last 
night.’” 

Answering my curiosity as to the points 
of the dream, he said: “It is simply this. I 
am traveling with a friend, sometimes with 
one person, sometimes with another, often- 
est with one I do not recognize. Suddenly I 
see the town I love sparkling in the sun on 
the hillside. I cry to my companion, ‘ Look! 
look! there is Asolo! Oh, do let us go there!’ 
The friend invariably answers, ‘ Impossible; 
we cannot stop.’ ‘Pray, pray let us go 
there!’ I entreat. ‘No,’ persists the friend, 
‘we cannot; we must go on and leave Asolo 
for another day,’ and so I am hurried away, 
and wake to know that I have been dream- 
ing it all, both pleasure and disappointment.” 

One day Mr. Browning related an incident 
of a visit to Asolo when Austria was in 
possession of Venetian territory. He was 
asked by the chief dignitary of the town, 
“What have you come here for?” “To see 
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the place.” “Do you intend to stay?” “Yes; 
I hope to remain a few days.” “But you 
have seen the place already; how can you 
possibly wish to stay longer?” “Because I 
find it so very beautiful.” The Austrian 
looked at him in puzzled amazement, and 
then, after a moment’s pause, signed the 
“permit of sojourn” required. 

So far as I can judge, I believe that 
Browning’s last visit to “Asolo, my very 
own of all Italian cities,” as he calls it in 
one of his letters, was one of unalloyed 
pleasure. He seemed to enjoy every hour 
and every moment. “To think that I should 
be here again!” he would say reflectively, as 
though he felt that a mysterious destiny 
had conducted him hither, independent of 
his own plans or will. 

He never wearied of gazing from the log- 
gia of La Mura at the view over the plain, 
and of pointing out sites he had kept clear 
in his mind while writing “Sordello” and 
“Pippa Passes.” 

“See!” he would say to each newcomer, 
“there is Romano, cradle of the Eccelini, 
those cruel twelfth-century tyrants, you 
know. The tower stands there, to the right 
of those trees and walls. That is Bassano; 
it had a wonderful history in the middle 
ages, and there Napoleon fought; he created 
one of his generals Duke of Bassano, you 
remember? On this nearer hill is San Ze- 
none, scene of the most fearful tragedy in 
all history.” 

If his listener seemed interested he would 
relate in a few fiery sentences the story of 
Alberico, betrayed in his last stronghold; 
how the Trevisani determined to extirpate 
the race of Eccelini from the earth, and 
how, to this end, they destroyed Alberico, his 
wife, and five children, by tortures too ter- 
rible to describe. At another time the poet 
would put aside the tragic medieval memo- 
ries, and looking toward the tower on the 
opposite side of the ravine, standing bold and 
high against the western sky, would talk 
of Queen Caterina Cornaro, and of her 
graceful, poetic little court, as it was held 
during twenty years within those yellow-gray, 
flower-covered walls. Snapdragons, rose and 
mauve, and white ferns and grasses and 
stonecrops grow out of every crevice be- 
tween the stones, and replace with their 
tender tints the bright frescos that once 
covered the walls. Of these only a frieze 
under the slanting roof of the tower, a sim- 
ple arabesque, remains, with one red base of 
Grecian form, which has outlived its fellows. 
Within one of the windows of the tower is 
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a sun-dial, which once marked the hours of 
the widowed queen. 

Browning said: “People always speak of 
Caterina with compassion because she lost 
Cyprus; but surely this is a better place, far 
more beautiful than the distant island, where 
she was a stranger. I am sure the happiest 
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years of her life were those when she was 
queen of Asolo.” 

It was her secretary, Cardinal Bembo, 
who, as Browning tells us in print, sug- 
gested the name “Asolando” for his last 
volume of verse. 

At times forgetting all else, Browning 
rejoiced with keen artistic sense in the 
beauty of nature in this favored spot, noting 
the ever-changing cloud-shadows on the 
plain, the ranges of many-tinted mountains 
in the west and southwest, and the fairy-like 
outline of the blue Euganean Hills, which 
partly form the southern boundary of the vast 
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Campagna. He spoke of the indelible asso- 
ciation which these hills bear with the names 
of Shelley and Byron, as being a grand 
monument to their memory. His face a 
ways lighted with pleasure when he spol 
of a poet’s undying fame, or heard of honors. 
even if only in the form of a tablet on a wall, 
to prove that the great dead are not forgott. 
Looking out upon the wondrous beauty of the 
varied landscape before him, he said: 

“T was right to fall in love with this place 
fifty years ago, was I not? We outlive some 
places, people, and things that charmed u 
in our youth, but the loveliness of this is no 
disappointment; it is even more beautiful to 
me now than then.” 

BROWNING’S ROUTINE. 
THE great poet, perhaps because he was 
so great, ruled his days with a precision and 
regularity such as one would more naturally 
attribute to a mathematician. At Asolo he 
began his day at the early hour of seven, 
took his cold bath, scarcely tempered even 
in chilly weather, then his 
simple breakfast, served 
punctually at eight of the 
clock, then with his sister 
—here, as elsewhere, his 
inseparable companion 
he wandered over the 
hills, seeking and finding 
such points of view and 
interest as he had known 
in his first youth. He rec- 
ognized a bit of old fresc: 
still left on a house wall, 
a Gothic window here, a 
doorway there, the palace 
where Napoleon slept he- 
fore the battle of Bas- 
sano, the graveled bit of 
square above the market- 
place, which in his tim 
was the site of a bowling- 
alley, where from his hotel windows he cou)! 
see the Asolani playing their favorite game 
at odd hours of the day. After their long 
walks the brother and sister returned to th: 
morning readings and writings; the former 
were alternately English newspapers, tl: 
memoirs in Italian of Carlo Gozzi,—a boo! 
which he said he continued to read to th: 
end “out of sheer obstinacy,” but which he 
did not find to his taste “in the very least,” 
and the reading, entirely to his mind, of va- 
rious Greek plays. About midday luncheon 
was served with much the same menu as 
he was wont to choose in Venice in previous 
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years, namely, local Italian dishes and native 
wines. He wrote and read again after this 
light repast, and at three o’clock appeared on 
the loggia of La Mura, his favorite place in 
Asolo. 

“ Here you can see all this beauty without 
fatigue, and here we are protected from sun 
or wind or rain. Blessings on the one who 
huilt this!” he said more than once, in his 
happy, enthusiastic way. Its charm made 
him break through his abstemious, self- 
imposed rule of refusing any refreshment in 
the afternoon. He liked to see and hear the 
liissing urn on a table in the middle of the 
loggia, and would accept a cup of tea and a 
biscuit with the greatest pleasure, as he did 
so saying, “I think I ’m all the better for 
this delicious drink, after all.” 

Soon after three o’clock we went to drive, 
and explored the country for miles around. 
He seemed to take the same unfailing delight 
in the daily drive at Asolo as in the daily row 
in Venice. Neither carriage nor gondola was 
ever kept one moment waiting, such was the 
poet’s punctuality, and such the punctuality 
of those who wished to please him. 

Summer was nearly over when he took the 
long, delightful excursions he so greatly 
enjoyed. He rebelled at first against the 
numerous wraps piled up in the carriage, 
which prudence suggested as a precaution 
against change of weather or autumnal air. 
“One would think we were going to Siberia,” 
he said; but he relented as the afternoon 
grew chill, and accepted the Siberian rugs 
‘ with words of approbation. He observed 
everything observable by the way—the thick 
hedges that border all the roads and fields, 
the great chestnut-trees and apple-orchards, 
which give an English character to the land- 
scape, unknown in other parts of Italy al- 
ready familiar to him. He remarked upon 
the vivacity of the clear, running brooks be- 
tween hedges and highroads, the charm of 
the little river Musone, with its borders of 
alders and willows and shivering aspens, the 
perfumed wains of autumn hay, the great 
carri piled high with white or purple grapes, 
which he said “might serve as models in a 
procession to Bacchus.” He uncovered his 
head in returning the salutation of a priest, 
and touched his hat to the meanest peasant, 
who, after the manner of the country, lifted 
his own to greet the passing stranger. 

“I always salute the church,” he said to 
me in an aside; “I respect it.” 

Sometimes the people he thus greeted 
smiled in surprise, but all admired and hon- 
ored his never-failing courtesy. 
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At Possagno, the birthplace of Canova, 
he looked carefully at every object in the 
museum, where casts of all the works of 
that sculptor, together with several originals 
in marble,--tombs, groups, and statues, 
are preserved, the whole forming a very large 
collection. “Pen must see this,” he said, for 
the thought of what would please his son 
was never far from his mind. 

“He would have been a greater man in a 
greater period,” was his verdict on Canova. 
Such was his interest in art in all its branches 
that he had patience to examine the unin- 
teresting collection of Canova’s drawings in 
water-color, which present the appearance 
of very early attempts of a not very prom- 
ising aspirant to fame. 

One day, on returning from a drive to 
Bassano, the poet was unusually silent; no 
one spoke. I felt anxious lest he should not 
feel quite well, but forbore to question him, 
and consoled myself by thinking,“ He is tired; 
perhaps he is resting his brain.” We had 
nearly reached home when he said: 

“T have written a poem since we left Bas- 
sano.” 

“A poem! How? When?” 

“Oh, it is all in my head. I shall write it 
out presently, as soon as I can find a bit of 
paper.” 

“The subject? Please tell.” 

“No, not now; you will see it quite soon 
enough when it is printed.” 

“Will you not even say what inspired it?” 

Then, smiling: “Well, since you are so 
inquisitive, the birds twittering in the trees 
have suggested it to me. You know I don’t 
like women to wear those wings in their bon- 
nets.” It was “The Lady and the Painter.” 

This drive to Bassano was, I think, his 
favorite. We passed, in going and in return- 
ing, the tower of Romano, which he never 
could see too often, and our road came 
within close sight of tragic San Zenone. We 
generally started on this expedition in the 
morning at ten o’clock, reaching Bassano at 
twelve, and took our luncheon at the little inn 
of Sant’ Antonio. The simple food pleased 
the poet and his sister. Both were always in 
the highest delight because it was “ Italia- 
nissimo.” After luncheon we went to an old 
book-shop, where Browning’s quick eye and 
exceeding erudition discovered such books 
as properly illustrate the history of the 
surrounding country. His choice was of 
great assistance to me in the formation of a 
collection of works on local subjects. His 
“Take this,” “ Not that,” was unerring, and 
sufficient to insure a wise selection. The 
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small Bassano museum, where relics of every 
kind connected with the ancient place and 
its story are carefully collected and cared 
for, interested him exceedingly. A valuable 
collection of Venetian coins, beautifully ar- 
ranged in a glass case, met with his keen 
approval, and he was exceedingly pleased to 
see me take a list of the missing ones in the 
hope of being able to fill up the blanks at 
some later day in Venice. To my great de- 
light, he said: “ Quite right! I am glad you 
think of it; they deserve it: this museum is 
kept up in the true spirit.” 


ON THE LOGGIA AT ASOLO. 


ON one occasion we drove some miles beyond 
Bassano, thereby adding an hour or more to 
our return journey. We visited the majolica 
factory at Nove, an ancient industry mod- 
ernly renewed. Then another half-hour’s 
drive took us through Marostica, a wonderful 
little fortified town; its castles and walls of 
bright-red brick were built by the Scaligers, 
and retain their ancient outline nearly per- 
fect. Again he repeated, “ Pen must see this. 
Dear Pen!” His whole affectionate nature 
was bound up in his son—that great nature 
in which the sister took a second place, per- 
haps, though in its way an equally intense 
one. 

If we were ever late in returning to Asolo, 
he would say, “ Tell Vittorio to drive quickly; 
we must not lose the sunset from the log- 
gia.” So the horses made their best speed, 
and we generally arrived in time for the 
spectacle he so delighted in; if we chanced 
to be late he was always disappointed. Often, 
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after a storm, the effects of sun breaking 
through clouds before its setting, combined 
with the scenery of plain and mountain, were 
such as to rouse the poet to the greatest 
enthusiasm. Heedless of cold or damp, for- 
getting himself completely, though warmly 
wrapped to please others, he would gaze on 
the changing aspects of earth and sky until 
darkness covered everything from his sight. 

On this protected loggia he took his walk 
when bad weather made roads impassable, 
pacing up and down like an officer on a 
quarter-deck, but never uttering a wor 
of impatience or complaint, such as less 
self-controlled people so often do, because ti 
elements had thwarted him in his program 
for the day. As he walked he measure: 
the distance by consulting his watch ani 
his memory, and would come into the tiny 
drawing-room rosy and triumphant, saying, 
“T have walked so many miles, and have seen 


” 


such a beautiful country! 


THE NEW “PIPPA’S TOWER.” 


HERE, too, he received the syndic ani 
other dignitaries of the town when th: 
came to call upon him, and here held long 
conversations on the subject of a bit of 
municipal property, a small piece of grou: 
on which stood an unfurnished buildin: 
commanding the finest view in Asolo. Mai 
obstacles stood in the way of the purchas: 
but the poet determined to buy it if possible. 
and make an Italian pied-d-terre for himse!! 
and his sister. It is a part of the pleasure- 
garden of Queen Caterina Cornaro, and sepa 
rated from the castle at the present time by 
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a high wall. It is divided from La Mura by 
a deep ravine with precipitous sides, covered 
with olive-, fig-, and nut-trees, interspersed 

ith vineyards. At the bottom of the ravine 
runs a stream of water, the overflow of the 
fountain in the market-place. With the 
poet’s accustomed impulsive ardor he talked 
constantly of this new scheme for making a 
temporary home in the land he loved so 
learly. He planned how the house should be 
altered and built, and how it should have a 
wegia even larger than that of La Mura, 
vhere he could take still longer walks in bad 
veather. 

“It shall have a tower,” he said, “whence 
I can see Venice at every hour of the day, 
and I shall call it ‘Pippa’s Tower.’ We will 
have flag-signals,” he went on. “ When I ask 
you to dine, the flag shall be blue—it is your 
favorite color; and remember, if the answer 
is ‘ Yes,’ you float a blue flag; if ‘ No,’ it must 
be ared one. We will throw a rustic bridge 
across the streamlet in the ravine. It will 
be easier for us than the long walk round by 
the town and the castle. The telephone is 
too modern; don’t you think so?” 

And so on and on, beguiling the time 
with playful plans to amuse himself and his 
hearers. Sometimes, turn- 
ing very grave, he would 
say: 

“It may not be for me to 

enjoy it long—who can say? 
But it will always be useful 
for Pen and his family. They 
can come here so easily from 
Venice whenever they need 
rest or change of air.” 
Then, with his old courage, 
faith, and fire: “But I am 
good for ten years yet. I 
am perfectly well.” 

Andso, indeed, heseemed, 
apparently quite his old self, 
so gay, so strong, so won- 
drously youthful in mind 
and sentiment. True, on his 
arrival in Asolo a difficulty 
in his breathing was very ap- 
parent, especially after mounting steep st@irs 
or a hill; but this annoying symptom disap- 
peared after a few weeks, either under the 
influence of the pure, invigorating air, or the 
small globules of arsenicum which he took 
daily to please those who recommended them; 
perhaps through the effects of the two pre- 
cious remedies combined. 

He was overjoyed when his son came to 
make him a few days’ visit, and wanted to 
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show him everything at once, and especially 
the site he had chosen for Pippa’s Tower. 
After this project had been well discussed, 
and, to the poet’s delight, greatly approved of 
by his son, he took him to see the Villa Maset, 
about six miles distant, a villa built by the 
Barbaros of Venice, and decorated by Paul 
Veronese. A rapid tour of inspection was 
scarcely over when we observed from the 
windows of the sala a storm approaching 
over the place, and heavy black clouds hung 
ominously near the castle. 


“TEMPESTA.” 


WE drove away, hoping rather against hope 
to reach home before the clouds could break 
or fall. Only a few moments proved that to 
be impossible, and Vittorio was ordered to 
find shelter. By great good luck he was able 
to drive under a covered entrance to a farm- 
yard, a place already half taken up by a huge 
carro filled with golden grapes. The storm 
beat wildly around and above us, hail falling 
on the roof of the portico with a sound like 
the rattle of musketry. Peasant boys with 
dark-brown eyes climbed on the high wheels 
of the carro, and leaning across, offered 


“PIPPA’S TOWER.” 


bunches of sun-kissed grapes to the occu- 
pants of the carriage. Cool and delicious 
they were, and served to make the long half- 
hour pass less tediously, for the’air was hot 
and heavy in that crowded haven. The size 
of the hailstones was something extraordi- 
nary. Barefooted children brought us speci- 
mens as large as walnuts. As we drove back 
to Asolo, after the storm had abated, we 
found the road quite white and slippery, 
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while in corners and ditches the hail lay piled 
some inches high. The poet had never be- 
fore seen the dire effects of a fierce Vene- 
tian tempesta, and his kind heart was moved 
to great pity for the unlucky tillers of the 
ground. 

“How fortunate we were to have found a 
safe retreat so quickly!” he said. “ Horses are 
so terrified by hail; they think the stings of 
ice are those of the driver’s whip, and often 
lose their heads from fright and get quite 
beyond control.” So all was well for us, as 
it ended well, and we were none the worse 
for the escapade. 


THE GRAY FEATHER. 


ANOTHER day, a bright and beautiful one, 
we drove to “El Barco,” on the plain, some 
four miles distant from Asolo. It is a place 
little known and seldom visited—once a 
pleasance of Queen Caterina, and now used 
as a common farm-house, inhabited only by 
peasants and their families, and many vari- 
eties of marketable beasts and birds. The 
latter are better tended than the former, 
notably a breed of ducks which would take 
a prize, or honorable mention at least, at 
any exhibition of feathered tribes. Brown- 
ing was much impressed by the strange 


contrast between the grand building, bright 
with frescos, and the neglected and untidy 
barn-yard around it. The wall-paintings are 
of Giorgione’s time; they cover the whole 
facade, are singularly well preserved, and 
have certain intrinsic merit. The poet re- 
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marked: “How curious to see that great 
doorway with St. Jerome on one side ani 
Neptune on the other— paganism and Chris- 
tianity! The artist must have been a /ij); :- 
penseur.” 

The whole place is exceedingly interestin« 
and suggestive. The chapel interior has lost 
its wall-frescos, the combined effects of nev- 
lect and damp, but the ovals of the frieze are 
nearly intact. They represent the apostles 
and the evangelists. Rushing through the 
groundsarestreamsof clear water, which once 
fed miniature lakes and marble fountains, 
and paused to freshen the queen’s flower- 
beds. Where care and beauty once reigned 
supreme, all is now unkempt and squalid. 
One tried to imagine bygone scenes, for 
history recounts many an episode of royal 
pomp and hospitality. A certain princess of 
Mantua is described as arriving here to visit 
the queen, “accompanied by her knights,” 
and followed by “a train of no less than two 
hundred servants.” She was surely a some- 
what indiscreet guest, even for that extrava- 
gant time. 

As we left the grounds the poet picked up 
a gray feather, not more nor less than that 
of a domestic turkey. Giving it to me, he 
said, “I don’t object to this in a woman’s 
bonnet; surely it is pretty enough,” refer- 
ring, of course, to his horror of the sacritice 
of wild song-birds for decorative purposes. 


ALBERICO’S TOWER. 


BROWNING having expressed the desire to 
revisit Alberico’s tower, we drove there one 
sunny day by the highroad to Bassano. A 
circuitous turn about midway between Asolo 
and that town brought us to the hamlet of 
San Zenone. The horses with heavy carriage 
could only make a partial ascent of the hill, 
through a road bordered by acacias, whose 
fallen and falling yellow leaves perfumed the 
air with the sweet, pungent odor peculiar to 
that tree in autumn. At a sort of memoria! 
chapel we descended from the carriage, and 
continued the steep ascent on foot; we 
passed great rock walls and blocks of stone, 
foundations of the once impregnable strong- 
hold. It held out long and fell at last by 
treachery, after which the wretched holders 
were put to death, and the whole fortress 
and its dependencies razed to the ground. 
Nothing now remains but the table-land wit! 
ruined walls about it, and a tower built 
from the debris of the castle to preserve 
that memory of tyranny and bloodshed. A 
small modern church and a cemetery cover 
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a part of the ancient ramparts, and as the 
author of “Sordello” looked thence upon the 
wild land at the foot of the eminence, he 
said: “Just think of Alberico tied to the 
heels of his horse, dragged to death over 
those sharp rocks and stones!” 

Vainly we tried to persuade him not to 
climb the insecure wooden staircase within 
the tower. It seemed a dark and perilous 
place, I thought. My mind was filled with 
dreadful memories of the past, so much so 
as to make me doubt the honest intent of 
the poor and surely innocent custodian who 
accompanied us. It was evident that the 
poet had set his mind upon looking out from 
the very top of the tower, and entreaties to 
the contrary were useless. I well remember 
waiting in terror for the return, and that my 
excited imagination played me cruel tricks 
on the occasion. From the top he could 
scan the whole Venetian plain from north to 
south in its bright autumn tints under a 
declining sun. He remained there some time 
in contemplation; what were his thoughts, 
who can say? We may be sure they were 
great and far-reaching ones, passing over 
six hundred years of time, from the darkness 
and ferocity of the middle ages to the sunny, 
peaceful landscape of to-day. He had stud- 
ied so closely the history of this part of 
Italy that personages connected with it 
were to him living people, and he would 
speak of them as such. I am sure he saw 
quite clearly all their forms and faces, the 
fierce knights and lovely ladies, the inno- 
cent children massacred before the eyes of 
their parents; everything, whether fair or 
terrible, was mirrored on his mind. Truly a 
great imagination has its joys, but it has 
also its tortures. 

We retraced our steps seriously, if not 
sadly, from the gruesome place, which 
might illustrate in its strange position and 
outline the “dark tower” of Childe Roland. 
At the carriage door stood a peasant ina 
picturesque costume, consisting of a pointed 
hat, tight stockings, short breeches, and a 
jacket of velveteen, such as has been worn 
by the rustics of the region for hundreds 
of years. He held in his hand something 
wrapped in a bit of crumpled paper. Open- 
ing it, he showed the poet some rusty spear- 
tips he had found in tilling the ground near 
Alberico’s tower. 

“They are not rare,” he said naively; “the 
whole place is sown with them half a meter 
below the surface; but the larger ones we 
must send to the museum at Bassano. Will 
the signore buy these?” 

Vou. LIX.—110. 
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Browning took them at once at the man’s 
own price, a trifling sum, and said to me, 
with a smile, “One’s pleasures cost little in 
this favored land.” 

He wrapped the relics carefully in their 
paper, and turning, placed a large piece of 
silver in the man’s hand. The poor fellow’s 
delight was so evident, and the poet’s plea- 
sure in the relics so apparent, that the two 
impressions served to dispel all terrible 
medieval memories, and we drove cheerily 
away. He looked and relooked at the lance- 
tips, and said to me: 

“Tf you will promise not to interfere with 
me I will tell you what I am going to do 
with these.” 

“Do I ever interfere?” 

“Yes; if I tell you my idea you will want 
to save me trouble and have it executed for 
me. I do not wish it. Have I your promise?” 

That given, he proceeded to explain that 
he would have a small box made for his 
treasures, with an inscription describing 
their origin on the cover. Some days later 
I suggested that a deft young Asolan car- 
penter whose shop we passed nearly every 
day could be trusted to make a “treasure- 
box,” but he said: 
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“No; I want it of fine wood and lined with 
cloth. I think I can get it better done else- 
where.” 


THE SEARCH FOR THE ECHO. 


THE “Rocca” of Asolo is a ruined fortress 
of prehistoric foundation which crowns the 
hill above the town. The 
poet always enjoyed the 
steep and slippery walk, or 
rather climb, which leads to 
it. The views by the way 
are very striking, and from 
the summit the little town 
may be seen lying at one’s 
feet, the immense stretch 
of plain before it bounded 
by the sea. He remembered 
an echo he had discovered 
within the fortress walls 
fifty years before, to which he 
alludes in “Pippa Passes,” 
and so anxious was he to re- 
find it that he could scarcely 
be persuaded to wait until 
the fatigue of his journey 
from England should be dis- 
pelled before seeking to 
hear it again. More than a 
week elapsed before a suita- 
ble day could be agreed upon 
for the rough excursion. He 
specially wished that the 
horizon should be clear of 
mist, that he might plainly 
see the Adriatic and the campanile of St. 
Mark’s. We reached the wretched hut near 
the top of the hill, where the keys of the one 
portal of thestrange old fortress are kept, and 
chairs were brought out for us by a peasant 
woman that we might rest before attempting 
the sharp finish. A number of small, bare- 
footed children were to be seen idly sprawl- 
ing on the ground, interspersed among cats 
and hungry-looking fowls. At one side of 
the house a rustic, with a heavy hammer in 
his hand, was engaged in building a wooden 
partition in what seemed to be a cow-shed. 
He explained that, as the family grew larger 
every year, new rooms were required, and 
that he always built them himself. 
Browning’s face and voice expressed the 
tenderest pity at the sight of this discom- 
fort. It moved him to such compassion that 
I am fain to think that a rest on a rush-bot- 
tomed chair was never before paid for so gen- 
erously. 
He asked sympathetically, “Do you find 
it hard to live up here so far from the town?” 
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“We get on pretty well in summer, but 
oh, signore, the winters are long and cold.” 
“They must be,” he said tenderly. “ 
vuol pazienza.” 

Suddenly the woman addressed him with. 
“T know who you are.” 

“Who am I?” he inquired. 


IN THE COUNTRY NEAR ASOLO. 


“You are a great English poet.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Because I see your shirt; one of my 
friends ironed it last week, and no one else 
has one like it down in Asolo.” 

This appealed to Browning’s sense of hiu- 
mor. The garment in question was of a very 
simple pattern, white with fine blue lines. 
He laughed aloud, and said, “ Well, upon my 
word, this is the very first time I was ever 
recognized by my shirt!” and he told the 
story to others afterward with great glee 

Once within the Rocca fortress we couli! 
find no echo, though small boys were easil) 
persuaded to shout for it. “I should have 
thought an echo could never fade,” he sai! 
rather sadly; but she was there, after all, his 
nymph Echo, only she proved for some rea- 
son coy on that occasion. 

It is only within the last few years that 
the commune of Asolo has taken proper car: 
of this unique monument. Until lately an) 
person in the neighborhood who happene: 
to require building-materials was at leas’ 
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not prevented from carrying them away in 
requisite quantities. A master builder in 
the town assured me that in his youth the 
top of the fortress was crenelated, and that 
ever since he can remember stones of every 
size have been rolled down the hill and re- 
moved to other sites. 

Our view was unobscured by the lightest 
cloud; the campanile of Venice and the 
domes of Padua were distinctly visible, the 
clear air perfumed by wild thyme and other 
herbs crushed under our feet. Everything 
was perfect in the poet’s eyes. Even the boy 
guides he thought “such handsome, spirited 
little fellows,” so much so that his generosity 
must have led them to fancy him a principe 
reale instead.of, or as well as, a sommo poeta. 
We descended the hill on the opposite side 
from the one by which we mounted, with 
smoother paths, and through the charming 
gardens of a beautiful private villa, and so 
out upon the highroad leading to the chief 
street of the little town. 


THE SPINET. 


THE evenings at Asolo were spent very 
quietly, and with no visits to interrupt the 


agreeable monotony. Immediately after 
dinner Browning played on the spinet, the 
same one he had used in Venice in other 
years. It is a curious instrument, not only 
for its tone, which is like a mandolin in some 
notes, in others like a guitar, but also be- 
cause it bears the maker’s name, “ Ferdi- 
nando Ferrari, Ravenna, 1522,” inside the 
sounding-board. Browning played in a 
dreamy manner, generally recalling old 
music he had heard in early youth, English 
ballads and Russian folk-songs, the airs al- 
ways melodious, often melancholy; and he 
would occasionally sing his favorite “Chan- 
son de Roland,” and seemed troubled be- 
cause he could remember only one or two 
verses. 

“T will write them all for you when I get 
back to London, Edith dear,” he said to his 
young friend, of whom he was fond, and 
whom he always wished to please, little 
thinking that the time would never come 
when he could fulfil his promise or see his 
beloved England again. 

To his sister he said one evening: “I 
must have a small piano in my study in Lon- 
don. I like to play when no one can hear 
me,” to which she assented, as was her wont 
when he expressed any desire she knew was 
for his good. Then he added: “But those 
London houses! You can hear the piano- 
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fortes from one to another. It would annoy 
me to think that I was disturbing a neigh- 
bor. I know by experience how vexing it is.” 

I suddenly remembered having read of a 
new invention in Boston of soft-pedal pianos, 
which cannot be heard even in an adjoining 
room. I told him of this, and he seemed 
much interested. 

“Delightful!” he said. “ Why was it never 
thought of before?” 

I was happy to hear him say this, and 
ventured to ask timidly,—for he did not like 
to have gifts thrust upon him, —“ Would you 
accept one from me? I can so easily send 
for it.” 

He looked at me gravely for one moment, 
and then said, “From so dear a friend | 
would accept anything,” and I felt supremely 
honored and happy. Alas! my project was 
never fulfilled; it was the last week of his 
last visit to Asolo. 


READING ALOUD. 


AFTER playing for some time on the spinet, 
his fingers, so long out of practice, would 
get tired, and he would leave the instrument, 
saying, “Now I will read to you. What 
would you like?” “Any poem signed ‘R. 
B.’” “No, no; no R. B. to-night.” Then, 
with a smile, “Let us have some real poe- 
try.” So saying, he would take Shelley or 
Keats, Coleridge or Tennyson, from the 
book-shelves, read aloud some of his favorite 
poems, and say: 

“This is poetry; don’t you know it is?” 

Once, on his first arrival at La Mura, he 
said of his own accord, “I will read Shak- 
spere to you to-night.” 

I was silent, conscience-stricken, and 
watched him run his eyes quickly along the 
book-shelves. All his own volumes were 
there, the works of the poets above men- 
tioned, and many others; but they were not 
what he sought. 

“What! No Shakspere?” he exclaimed. 
“T would never have believed it! Now, to 
punish you, I will read one of my toughest 
poems—at least, so the critics say.” 

It was far from being the punishment he 
pretended I deserved, for when he read a 
difficult poem, giving his own emphasis and 
punctuation, it seemed to be revealed in a 
new light, and to become as clear and com- 
prehensible as one could possibly desire. 

Though one would have supposed his 
morning hours to be more than occupied 
with the preparation of “Asolando” for 
the press, together with his walks and 
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his correspondence, yet he always found 
time for his favorite Greek plays, which he 
read from a small edition, the fine print of 
which would have wearied any eyes less re- 
markable than his own. He said to me one 
day, speaking of his delight in such reading: 

“Shall I whisper to you my ambition and 
my hope? It is to write a tragedy better 
than anything I have done yet. I think of it 
constantly.” 
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than three or four at one time, and that their 
crimes consisted in thefts of grapes or fowls, 
or the sale of contraband tobacco. He smile:| 
benevolently on hearing this, just as he di 
when reading a similar account in the Ve: 
tian newspapers—as one would say, “| 
other prisons had no worse tale to tell.” 
This combination of theater and prison js 
surely unique, for the criminals can hear the 
orchestra distinctly from their cells. The 
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THE THEATER AT ASOLO. 


DuRING Browning’s last sojourn a good the- 
atrical company arrived at Asolo. There 
were fifteen representations, if my memory 
serves me, and he never failed to go to them, 
except when the night was absolutelystormy. 
Even then it was with a protest that he was 
not so decrepit that a little rain could hurt 
him. “But you will not like to go alone, and 
we ladies dare not venture in such weather.” 
That was enough. 

“True, true, I never thought of that. 
Well, Iam sure we can make ourselves quite 
happy at home.” And the evening was spent 
as usual, with books and quaint music, and 
the dear sister busy with her netting in the 
corner of the little drawing-room. 

The theater of Asolo had an interest for 
the poet apart from the stage and its actors. 
It is built in the castle, precisely where, in 
the days long past, stood the banqueting-hall 
of Queen Caterina Cornaro, while beneath 
it are the local prisons. When Browning in- 
quired how many malefactors were confined 
there, he was told that there were never more 


entrance is the same as that used in old 
days by the queen. You pass through the 
same arched gateway, walk— youcannot drive 
—over the same steep road, paved with cob- 
blestones, that existed in her day, and if you 
are inclined to be lazy, you will long for the 
sedan-chair of past generations. It was a 
curious experience for the poet, on leaving 
his house each evening, to pass through the 
lofty line of dim arcades, with here and there 
a twinkling light before a madonna’s shrine, 
cross the market-place with its flashing 
fountain under a great expanse of starry 
sky, go up the toilsome, dusky street, throug 
the arched gateway and green inclosure, then 
mount a neat stair, and find himself at last 
in a brilliantly lighted theater, fitted up in 
perfect taste, all white and red and gold— in 
fact, a playhouse of which any populous cit 
might well be proud. 

“This is all very extraordinary,” he woul: 
sometimes say; “something I could neve! 
have imagined. And such acting—so good 
to its smallest detail! They are born actors 
these Italians.” He seemed really disap- 
pointed when the bad weather prevented him 
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from being present at the last three repre- 
sentations, and pleased to hear that the 
company was going on to Venice. “We can 
see them again there,” he said; “it is a plea- 
sure deferred.” 


THE POET'S CONVERSATION AND CHARACTER. 


ip I try to recall Robert Browning’s words 
it is as though I had talked to a being apart 
from other men. My feeling may seem exag- 
gerated, but it was only natural when one 
considers my vivid sense of his moral and 
intellectual superiority, and connects that 
with his kindness to me and mine. It has 
heen observed that his conversation so fas- 
cinated the listener that if one tried to recall 
it an hour afterward the very subjects 
seemed to elude one’s memory. Or was this 
an uncommon experience, more an idiosyn- 
crasy of my own, rarely shared by others? 
I cannot surely say. 

Not that his talk was abstruse and intri- 
cate, like some of his writings. Far from it. 
Perhaps an instinct told him that it was kind 
to others to bring himself down to the ordi- 
nary hearer’s level, or he may have needed 
that repose to the mind which easy talk 
brings to those who think intensely. As a 
rule, he seemed purposely to avoid deep and 
serious topics. If such were broached in his 
presence he dismissed them with one strong, 
convincing sentence, and adroitly turned the 
current of conversation into a shallower 
channel. This was no loss, for everything 
he chose to say was well said. A familiar 
story, grave or gay, when clothed in his 
words and accentuated by his expressive ges- 
tures and the mobility of his countenance, 
had all the charm of novelty, while a comic 
anecdote, the very same that from another 
might seem trite or spiritless, from his lips 
actually sparkled with wit, born of his own 
keen sense of humor. I found in him also 
that most rare instance of a powerful person- 
ality united to a nature tenderly sympathetic. 
When I saw him daily I felt constrained to 
conceal the very slightest contretemps or a 
commonplace household annoyance. Such 
trivial matters as the shortcomings of a ser- 
vant or the exaggerations of a chef were no 
despised trifles to him. His knowledge of 
the importance of detail made him take even 
minor occurrences quickly and acutely to 
heart. 
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During his sojourns in Venice he had his 
own apartments, whence he was free to come 
and go as he wished, where no one ever pre- 
sumed to disturb him, where, with his be- 
loved sister, he could always find peace, 
privacy, and repose. The thought deeply 
impressed me that one who had lifted so 
many souls above the mere necessity for 
living in a troublesome world deserved from 
those permitted to approach him their best 
efforts to brighten his personal life; that 
each one should be, so to say, a mouthpiece 
for the world’s gratitude. The ephemeral 
studies for his comfort, the small cares en- 
tailed upon me during the brief days and 
weeks when his precious life was partly in- 
trusted to my care, might seem to count for 
little in an existence far removed from that 
of an ordinary man; yet, as a fact, he was 
glad and grateful for the very smallest at- 
tention. He was pleased, thankful, and ap- 
preciative of all things. He never regarded 
the sentiment of gratitude as a burden, as 
less generous minds are apt to do. His ele- 
vated nature accepted frankly any sign of 
friendly feeling or affection from all who 
genuinely offered it. He read the human 
heart as few have read it, nor did he, as the 
commonsaying is, “ judge others by himself”; 
yet the result was that he was the most un- 
suspicious of men. He never attributed evil 
or interested motives to any one. He seemed 
to ignore human weaknesses, unless they 
were absolutely forced upon his notice. We 
all carry about with us a parcel of the divin- 
ity, the so-called “divine spark.” In him it 
appeared as a great flame. An interpreter 
of the secrets of heaven, one who looked 
with inspired “second sight” into the life to 
come, he was at the same time completely 
in touch with the living present. His was a 
duality equally powerful in both its phases. 

The delight he took in everything con- 
nected with Venice is well known. For Italy 
in general he retained, undimmed by time, 
the affection expressed so many years ago 
in his well-known lines: 


Italy, my Italy! 
Queen Mary’s saying serves for me— 


Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it, “Italy.” 

Such lovers old are I and she: 

So it always was, so shall ever be! 
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PART 


fee S we wandered to and fro the talk 
BAI also wandered, until Vincent 
eae of tact. “We were not very bril- 
liant in our comments,” he said, “and I let 
slip the chance of asking if the word ‘tact’ 
be, in our sense, an old one.” 

“No,” replied Clayborne; “it is modern, 
and only of late is to be found in the dic- 
tionaries. Who coined it, I do not know, nor 
who gave it the meaning now accepted. In 
Massinger a man says: 


They [women] being created 
To be both tractable and tactable. 


Here is an adjective which has not our mod- 
ern meaning. It may have been meant to 
describe women as tacticians. The context 
does not clear up the meaning. It would be 


a good adjective, ‘tactable.’ As to the noun, 
I must look further.” 

“Thank yeu,” said Vincent; “and ds I 
have been fortunate, I repeat the process 
and return to the other matter we talked 
over. I had meant to say, as regards what 
we see in England, that their way appeals 
to me personally, sentimentally. I like their 
idea of anchoring a family. I like these 
ancient homesteads, with their abiding tra- 
ditions, their cherished graves, their emo- 
tional hold on the young who go out to win 
their way. When I come to reason on it 
coldly —” 

“Oh, don’t,” cried St. Clair; “I like the 
English plan; I should have made a very 
admirable duke.” 

“The entail would have to be strict,” said 
Clayborne. “As a question in hereditation 
it is interesting to observe how many Ameri- 
can families have kept for over two hundred 
years the same social place, how many do 
this with remarkable distinction, and how 
many without such illustration.” 

“Of course,” said I; “we see and know 
that. Abroad it is less well understood. 
The permanence of races, of families, in 
republican countries, where it is assumed 
that the leveling influences are effective, is 
really an interesting illustration of the des- 
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“Characteristics,” etc. 
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potic power of the inborn characteristics 
of a breed.” 

“Tell me, Mr. Clayborne,” said my wife, 
“do large or small families produce the peo- 
ple of ability?” 

“Shall we exclude genius?” he asked. 

“Why?” 

“Because genius is a glad freak of nature 
in a good humor. It has in a sense neither 
grandfather nor grandchild. Leave it out, 
and I answer that great talent, ability, or 
capacity is more apt to be found in children 
of large families.” 

“T am not sure,” said Vincent. “ There are 
some possible fallacies, numerical fallacies. 
But given a hundred thousand people, select 
the successful. Will these have come out 
of large family groups or small ones?” 

“That states the problem fairly. I still 
think that I am correct; and there are good 
reasons why the children of a numerous 
family should excel an equal number of the 
children of small families. The inter-disci- 
pline of large sets of children is valuable. | 
is fine training for a larger world. The 
advantages are obvious. But all children 
should be brought up in the country. One 
sees the value of this in the success of coun- 
try-bred lads, who bring to a city the sturdy 
vigor of a youth hardened by farm life. The 
three B’s, as the English say, are needed to 
make a lord chancellor, or for any lifelong 
contest.” 

“The three B’s,” said my wife—“what 
are they?” 

I laughed. “I am like a certain American 
journal. It once modestly declined to use 
these three B’s as the title of a paper 0: 
boys, or to put them in fuller form. I am 
equally modest.” 

“And provoking,” said Alice. “I do be 
lieve you are laughing at me.” 

It was rare that Clayborne desired to leav: 
any question until it was completely dealt 
with. His inclination to lecture was like that 
of the people in Sir Arthur Helps’s books, 
who are supposed to be merely talking, but 
who really converse in essays. We had a 
tacit agreement to prevent these intermina- 
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ble discussions. Now, to my surprise, Clay- 
borne said: “This is indoor talk. Let us 
leave it, and take it up again some night by 
the fireside.” We had been strolling about 
or pausing as we chatted. 

St. Clair cast a mischievous glance at 
Mrs. Vincent, and said: “Dr. Johnson re- 
marked that irreverence for continuity in 
conversation is apt to be associated with 
undeveloped intellectual capacity to connect 
the past with the future!” 

“What, what!” said Clayborne. 

“How is it about conversational 
ball?” laughed the poet. 

“A talk. must end sometime,” said Clay- 
borne. “No; on reflection I am wrong—a 
talk never ends. Itis only adjourned. Come, 
you bad boy!” 

“Indeed, you are right, Clayborne. But I 
want to discuss this charming novelty. Your 
varden is most beautiful. It has distinction. 
Everything in it seems fitting. But here at 
this middle space, where you have this fine 
Corinthian capital, there is wanting-—well, 
some larger object. I shall make for you 
Keats’s vase—the whole poem in marble. I 
have long wished to do it.” 

“Make it,” said Clayborne. “Probably I 
shall like it better than that absurd poem. 
If Sibyl likes it I will put it here on this 
capital. Will it be very costly, Victor?” 
and he laughed. 

“Yes, you old sinner. If I make it you 
are not to scold me for a year and a day.” 

“It will be costly,” I remarked. 

“ Ah, here is the servant to call us to din- 
ner. I have persuaded Miss Maywood to 
dine with us,” said our host. “She is very 
shy. She is, as I told you—or did I?—the 
last of a long line of Puritan saints, with a 
fair dilution of sinners. You will, I know, 
remember that this young woman has sud- 
denly to appear among people who are un- 
like those she has seen or known.” ; 

He was evidently a trifle uneasy as to his 
experiment. As we walked toward the house 
my wife and Mrs. Vincent fell behind with me. 

“Is not that like him?” said the elder 
woman. “As if—dear old friend!—surely 
excess of tact is not his failing.” 

My wife had and has certain fading be- 
liefs as to classes, and the impropriety of 
bringing together people who do not fit 
comfortably into places to which they are 
not accustomed. She said to Mrs. Vincent: 
“Our old friend may well be in doubt. It is 
pure folly, Anne. Of course the girl won’t 
like it, and it will quite spoil our dinners.” 

“Tt will hardly be as bad as that. Let us 
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make her like it, Alice. Now, you must not 
freeze her, poor thing!” 

“ As if—” said Mrs. North. 
ply horrid, Anne Vincent.” 

I moved on, wisely silent, quite sure as 
to what each woman would do. 

As we passed through the hall the new 
guest met us. “Miss Maywood,” said Clay- 
borne, formally presenting her in turn to 
each of us. 

The secretary was in a white gown. She 
was of middle stature and slightly deformed, 
one shoulder being higher than the other. 
As she walked her halting gait was plainly 
to be seen. Her arms appeared to me to be 
too long for her height, but her hands had 
what St. Clair described as a look of com- 
petence, and all their movements were sin- 
gularly graceful. When seated, as I observed 
later, the results of long-extinct disease were 
no longer visible. Above this crooked frame 
rose a head of the utmost beauty. It was 
lighted up by dark-gray eyes, almost too 
large, but tender with lifelong reproach of 
the fate which had dealt with her beauty in 
so malign a fashion. Mrs. Vincent said later 
that the girl had too much hair. It was deep 
black, but of such extreme fineness as in the 
black-haired is rare. The mass of it seemed 
at first sight so great as to overweight the 
head, but this was carried well, and no 
feature lacked beauty. 

Clayborne, who at this time had uncertain 
views as to Miss Maywood’s future, had 
spoken of her to me with freedom. I had, 
however, said no word of this to my wife, 
and preferred to give no chance of prejudg- 
ing a person who must, I felt, be in some 
ways peculiar. I was quite unprepared by 
what my friend had told me for this refined 
face, with eyes made brilliant by the amount 
of light their unusual size reflected. This 
young woman may have been somewhat 
embarrassed, but she was among people of 
tact, who had every desire to set at ease a 
person who, as some of them thought, had 
been needlessly put in a false position. 

My wife professed, as I have said, certain 
social theories which she defended with 
zeal, but on which she never acted. I was 
not surprised, therefore, to see that she was 
most gracious to Miss Maywood. As we 
went in to dinner the two elder women said 
all manner of appreciative things about the 
garden, our host having gaily presented the 
secretary as his landscape-gardener. We 
were still chatting as we sat down. Miss 
Maywood sat between me and Mrs. Vincent; 
St. Clair was opposite. I am very sensitive 
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to voices, and when Miss Maywood spoke I 
knew at once that I was hearing one of those 
speaking instruments which are more rare 
than any voice of song, whatever its com- 
pass or its sympathetic qualities. While she 
was talking to Mrs. Vincent, or being talked 
to, I sat reflecting upon the irony of fate 
which should have forever denied to this 
voice the privilege of saying to a man, “ Yes, 
I love you.” Our host was talking of Greek 
cemeteries to my wife. Vincent, on his left, 
was silent, a quiet listener. Mrs. Vincent 
was sedulously engaged in making talk which 
might interest a young person situated as 
was Miss Maywood. At first she had scant 
replies, but soon the “tender art of head 
and heart” had its usual triumph. As Miss 
Maywood, encouraged, began to make little 
ventures, I was so caught by the,charm of 
her voice that I became aware, as often 
chanced thereafter, that I was only half 
conscious of what thought this changeful 
music carried. I have known only two other 
women who possessed this gift. One had it 
by right of inheritance. One was an Irish 
lady, a nursing Sister of Charity. 

St. Clair, who sat opposite, was tranquilly 
studying the very remarkable face of the 
young woman beside me. Once or twice she 
seemed aware of the too steady attention of 
which she was the object. It did not appear 
to me that the indecorous steadfastness of 
St. Clair’s gaze actualiy embarrassed her. 
As she looked and turned away she was a.- 
parently only curious and gently amused. 

I began by and by to attend more closely 
to the chat of my neighbors, and was not 
long in understanding that Miss Maywood 
was to become one of those sudden attrac- 
tions in which Mrs. Vincent delighted. 
These were apt to be what St. Clair called 
“friendly flirtations,” and to end with more 
or less abruptness. If the person concerned 
proved permanently attractive, these early 
and somewhat deceptive attentions might 
result in a friendship the value of which I 
had long learned to know. But this relation 
involved for Anne Vincent’s friends such 
charity as knew how to condone the faults of 
a noble but masterfully impulsive nature. In 
her efforts to set right the world she some- 
times hurt when she would have helped, and 
was sure in the end to suffer far more than 
the wounded friend. It was at times as hard 
to be her friend as not to be. I was thinking 
of her peculiarities when, as I said, the sub- 
stance of the talk beside me began to cap- 
ture my attention. The shy cripple with the 
beautiful face was speaking at last with 
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animated freedom. Mrs. Vincent relate: 
the offer of St. Clair as to the vase. 

“T read it last week,” said Miss May- 
wood—“I mean the poem; I never read i: 
before.” 

“Indeed? Then you are to be envied, 
There ought to be a way of blotting out of 
memory all remembrance of a great poem or 
novel, so that many times one could have t} 
joy a first reading gives. I envy you—” 

“Ah, no, no,” cried Miss Maywood; « 
never want to let anything go, never!” 

“And have you what I so lack—-a mem- 
ory?” 

“Yes; I can often repeat a poem after 
once hearing it. I got my real education 
late, and that is why I am so ignorant, and 
there was, there is, so much to learn. I try 
to be careful how I talk about books, bhe- 
cause the great ones I am only just learning 
to know. I am like a prince coming into 
his kingdom out of exile. Books seem to 
me like people.” 

“T do not think, my dear, that I know 
people who are like books, except that some 
people are unreadable, and some appear to 
have no table of contents.” 

Miss Maywood laughed. “Oh, but I meant 
that books are like people, not people like 
books.” 

“Ts not that rather confusing?” said Mrs. 
Vincent. 

“T mean that books, the great books, are 
to me distinct and personal. Perhaps I am 
not clear.” 

“Yes; now I think I see.” 

“Mr. Clayborne says it is because I did 
not know the great books when I was too 
young. Children, he said, do sometimes come 
into the inheritance of high thought before 
they know how to value or understand it. 
Then, he says, familiarity breeds indiffer- 
ence.. Is he not interesting?” 

“ Always, usually,” said Mrs. Vincent. 

“Do you think, Mrs. Vincent, that Shak- 
spere’s children understood how great he 
was? I don’t mean that; I mean—oh, would it 
have been terrible, or delightful, to have lived 
in the house with him?” 

“Good gracious, child!” said Mrs. Vin- 
cent; “he was not Macbeth or Mercutio.” 

“Oh, no; he was everybody. Mr. Clay- 
borne says that sooner or later every grea 
writer puts himself, his real self, on paper 
and who could he have been among the seve! 
hundred characters? I really counted them. 

At this moment Mrs. Vincent’s face wa~ 
worth seeing for one who knew her. I said: 
“I have been a happy listener, Miss May- 
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wood. Usually the man who writes much, 
either drama or novel, does somewhere un- 
consciously portray himself, but it is apt to 
be in fragments. I have, as others have had, 
a feeling that there is in Hamlet more of 
the person Shakspere than in any other of 
his many characters.” 

“TI never have read ‘Hamlet,’” said Miss 
Maywood. “ Mr. Clayborne says books should 
be labeled to be read at this age or that. 
He says at thirty I may read ‘ Hamlet.’” 

“I hardly agree with him,” said I; “I am 
for letting young people loose in a library. 
The reader is born, not made; you cannot help 
the others.” Mrs. Vincent shook her head 
in dissent. “I am sure,” I added, “that Mr. 
Clayborne never advised you to read Keats. 
He has no real taste for verse. He likes 
dramas of action, and no others. He has, 
as St. Clair says in his absurd way, every 
ology except imaginology, and that it is 
because of his want of imagination that 
he fails in the drawing of great historic 
characters.” 

Miss Maywood flushed slightly, hesitated, 
and then, to my amusement, said, “ And yet 
does he not understand all of you?” 

“Not fully,” said Mrs. Vincent, smiling, 
“and never will; enough to love us, that 
suffices. What does he give you as a literary 
diet?” 

“He advises me to learn Greek, and to 
read Euripides. He says Keats’s poem about 
the vase is pure nonsense.” 

“Then,” said St. Clair, overhearing us, 
“vou read it first only a week ago?” 

“Yes,” she said, of a sudden shy; “only a 
week ago.” 

“And where did you read it?” 

This was so like the speaker that Mrs. 
Vincent and I smiled at each other unspoken 
comment of amusement. 

“In the woods one day,” she answered, 
with no sign of the amazement I felt at his 
question. 

“Did you cry?” he said, with strange 
insight, and with his amazing unconcealment 
of thought. 

“I did,” she said quietly, “a little.” 

“What nonsense, Victor!” I said. “Why 
should it make any one cry?” 

Not heeding me, he went on: “ What made 
you cry?” 

“1 know,” said my wife, overhearing this 
singular talk, and realizing its unfitness. 

To my surprise, Miss Maywood did not ac- 
cept her amiable interruption, but replied: 
“Why did I cry? Oh, there are two lines—” 

“TI know them,” cried St. Clair: 
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“That leaves a heart high sorrowful and cloyed, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue.” 


“Yes,” she said, without any appearance 
of surprise; “you are right. But I do not 
know why they disturbed me.” 

“Oh,” he cried, “they do not belong in 
that poem. They strike a false note. I have 
inked them out in my Keats. But the rest! 
Ah, the rest is golden, precious, as nearly 
perfect as verse can be, except—” 

“Please not to criticize,” she pleaded. 

“T will not. You are right.” He flushed 
with strong emotion as he spoke. “Such 
things as that are like lilies, not good to eat, 
cast before a mean world of swine. What 
shall it do with them? I am sorry he wrote 
it.” 

“No, no,” she said, forgetful of her shy- 
ness. “It gives a new joy to those who may 
have few.” At this she too flushed confes- 
sion, aware of having yielded to a reflec- 
tion on her own limitations. 

These were two children of nature. He 
was really a noble thing to see, as he paused 
thinking. He had walked out from town, in 
snow-white flannel, a bit of red tie around his 
neck, and above it the delicately featured 
face with its crown of curls. He turned 
abruptly and began to speak to Mrs. North. 

“Mr. Clayborne told me,” said Miss May- 
wood, “that Mr. St. Clair was a bundle of 
surprises. He can surprise one, can he not, 


-Dr. North?” 


“Indeed, he is rich in that capacity,” I 
returned. “You have had as yet but a mild 
experience. I am sure that Clayborne de- 
scribed us all. He told me he had prepared 
you for the extraordinary people you were 
to meet.” 

“He did—he did,” she said, laughing. 
“Oh, he did!” 

She was queerly simple, and had as yet 
no defensive conversational stratagems at 
command. 

“ And what did he say of us?” asked I. 

“Come! That is hardly fair,” said Mrs. 
Vincent. 

“Quite true,” said I. “I could easily com- 
plete his account of St. Clair. He probably 
said he was so good to-day that you won- 
deréd that he could ever be bad, and so 
bad to-morrow that you wondered how he 
ever could be good.” 

She looked comically conscious, but said 
only, “He did say he was a poet—a kind of 
poet, he said.” 

“That, at least, is true,” remarked Mrs. 
Vincent; “he is a poet.” 
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“Are poets ever ugly?” said Miss May- 
wood. 

“Certainly he is not,” said I. 

“No,” she said, with honest simplicity; 
“he is beautiful.” 

Now, when this artless child said “ beauti- 
ful” it acquired a fresh value, like worn gold 
reissued from a royal mint. Even Mrs. Vin- 
cent was a trifle disconcerted. She hastened 
to say, “Oh, he is well enough; men are 
never beautiful, my dear.” 

“Then I may say you are,” said this won- 
derful voice. 

“Indeed!” laughed the elder woman; “I 
have been told that in my day, but usually 
by men who soon or late expected a pleas- 
ant return.” 

“But I don’t expect anything.” 

“Then you shall have a little love, child.” 
She touched with caressing gentheness the 
hand next to her. 

At this moment Clayborne asked Mrs. 
Vincent a question, and I had leisure to re- 
flect upon this intellectual ingénue. Would 
she keep her bewildering simplicity? How 
would the hard world deal with her? Then 
there was more chat, and merry, around the 
table, for, luckily, this day we had cham- 
pagne. Miss Maywood listened, smiling at 
times, but naturally enough saying almost 
nothing after the talk became general. 
Had Clayborne been wise in giving * her 
to eat of the fruit of knowledge, and in 
transplanting this wild rose with its broken 
stalk? 

We soon went into the library, and after 
wandering in groups, fell into the usual cir- 
cle, standing about the fire. 

“T have been thinking over your story of 
the calif,” said I, aside, to St. Clair. “I am 
sure you made it up yourself; but if it left an 
Orientalist like Clayborne in doubt, it was 
good enough.” 

“T had a better in my mind yesterday, but 
when I came to look for it to-day it was 
gone. Some one, something, had opened the 
cage, and the bird had flown.” 

“Will it ever return?” 

“Probably not; no use to call it. Leave 
the cage door open and go away. I have lost 
many thoughts in this way. You think you 
have them safe in the bank of memory, and 
to-morrow your draft comes back protested. 
And yet a thought is a thing that, once it is 
alive, does not die. Where is it? Not gone, 
because to-morrow or a month hence I may 
find it, or it me.” 

“ Associative relation does, of course, help 
one,” said I, “but it is where it fails that the 
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puzzle comes in, and tells us how little we 
know of the mechanics of the mind.” 

“What! What!” exclaimed Clayborn 
turning toward us. “Is St. Clair talking 
psychology?” 

“Yes; we were restating the commonplace 
that the laws of association usually fai! to 
explain the sudden revival of long-lost id 
and that not to search, as we all know, is t}, 
sure way to find.” 

“Like Bo-Peep’s sheep,” said my wife, 
overhearing us. “ Let them alone and they ‘| 
come home, and bring their tales behind 
them.” 

“My compliments, Mme. North,” cried St. 
Clair. “As an illustrative quotation that is 
faultless.” 

“What?” cried Clayborne. “I do not see 
it. What amuses you all?” 

“T-a-i-l-s,” spelled my wife; “t-a-l-e-s, 
please.” 

“What nonsense!” said the scholar. 

When our laughter ceased, I said: “I was 
about to tell St. Clair a fact in regard to 
memorial association of ideas, and more 
than mere ideas. Dr. M told me that 
this chanced to him. He has studied the 
venom of serpents, as you know, but for 
years, many years, had given it no serious 
thought. Neither had he nor any one known 
or conceived of this poison as other than a sin- 
gle noxious form of albumin. One day, in 
ascending the steps of a house in which he 
had at one time resided, he found himself, 
by habit, with a latch-key in his hand. He 
was clearly in an absent mood. As he rec- 
ognized the fact, he happened to glance at 
the door-mat. It was made of rope. One 
side was loose and lay in a coil, like the 
familiar coil of a serpent. Instantly there 
was present in his consciousness the belief 
that the venom of serpents is not one, but 
two or more distinct poisons. He stood 
surprised, seeing at once how much this 
might explain. He was so secure of this 
conclusion that he set to work, aided hy 
a friend, and after five months of labora- 
tory research succeeded in confirming his 
thought—I mean, in discovering that all ser- 
pent venom contains two or more poisons, 
fact which proved the key to many problem: 
in animal toxicology.” 

“And is that,” said Vincent, “really and 
simply all of the known fact? I mean as t 
how the idea was born into the recognitio) 
of the conscious mind.” 

“Yes; all that he or any one knows.” 

“Was it a subconscious mechanism,” 
said St. Clair, “which long before evolved 
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this conclusion, and waited the developmen- 
tal process of a chance association to bring 
it into the region of consciousness?” 

Clayborne glanced at the poet with amused 
curiosity. The reflection was unlike St. 
Clair; but then, as Vincent once said, St. 
Clair was continually falling below or rising 
above what was expected of him. 

Our host said, “ Did you ever have such a 
thing happen to you, Victor?” 

“I? No, indeed,” laughed St. Clair; “not 
|. Ido not think; I dream. I lose, and never 
find; you find, and never lose. Sometimes I 
am a month in hot chase after a single 
word I require, or a strong rhyme I want, 
and know is to be found. At last I find 
it, or it finds me.” 

As we talked, the girl with the beautiful 
face listened with rapt attention. I observed 
that her eyelashes were—it is hard to say— 
almost too long. Their veil-like overshad- 
owing of the eyes gave her a look of 
dreamy tenderness, of reverie, which passed 
away when she addressed any one. Then 
her face became expressively earnest, and 
despite her shyness, she studied with un- 
trained intensity of gaze the person to 
whom she was speaking. 

“What are you thinking about, Miss May- 
wood?” said my wife. “These great folks 
get me sadly befogged at times.” 

“My thought is not of much value. I 
was thinking how glad Mr. St. Clair must 
be when he finds the very word he wants; 
like—” and she paused, coloring slightly. 

“Well, Sibyl?” said Clayborne, gently. 

“Oh, it is as if a wild bird of the woods 
were toalighton his window-silland say: ‘ Iwill 
sing for you. This is the song you want.’” 

“Yes; it is always at morning,” said St. 
Clair. 

I saw, as he regarded this ethereal face, a 
look of pity, plain to read for one who knew 
him. I saw, too, by the soft lift of Anne 
Vincent’s brow, how astonished she was 
at this childlike revelation of imaginative 
thought. Clayborne did not like it. I hardly 
know why. Any exercise of imagination in 
every-day talk displeased him. 

“If,” he said, “St. Clair had been decently 
educated he would not need the birds to 
fetch his vocabulary.” 

“Oh, mauler of men and tangler of his- 
tory!” cried the poet. “You would write 
better if you felt now and then the pangs of 
word-hunger. Ah, if one could be allowed 
to invent words—” 

“Only childhood has that privilege,” said 
my wife. 
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“Or the childhood of nations,” said Clay- 
borne. “Then, too, the nation, like the 
child, loses much of its invented vocabulary. 
I wish some one would collect the vocabulary 
of childhocd. My mother, up to the age of 
eight, persistently used certain words which 
only her family could understand, as ‘dib- 
bin’ for water, ‘walla’ for food of all kinds, 
‘wunk’ for a dog.” 

“How very strange!” said my wife. “How 
could they have originated?” 

“Ah, that is a world-wide puzzle as to all 
the tongues,” said our host. 

“T saw,” said I, “once, in my clinical ser- 
vice, a child who spoke volubly a language 
entirely her own. It was understood at last, 
or acquired, by those about her, but no word 
of it could I comprehend.” 

“That is the more singular,” said Vincent, 
“when one considers how imitative is child- 
hood.” 

“Yes,” said St. Clair; “it would seem to 
be more easy to imitate than to invent. 
Children are mysterious folk to me, mysteri- 
ously near to me, too.” 

It was true. All children were instantly 
on easy terms of intimacy with this receptive 
nature. 

“Which are harder to understand,—I 
mean as to character,” said Miss Maywood, 
—“hboysor girls? When I taught a little class 
I did seem to see through the boys more 
clearly.” 

“Oh, girls, girls,” said my wife; “even for 
women.” 

“Nobody is hard to understand,” said 
Clayborne. “Let us sit by the fire; my ride 
has made me tired. There are the cigars.” 

“ Girls are always little women,” continued 
my wife; “but boys are boys, not little men.” 

“They represent more fully the primitive 
barbarian,” said St. Clair. 

No one replied to this, but I saw on Mrs. 
Vincent’s face the look of far-away sadness 
which came now and then when children 
were the subject of our talk. She was child- 
less, as I have elsewhere said. 

For a while we sat smoking, the chat 
going where chance took it. At last St. 
Clair asked, “Where is that sermon, Clay- 
borne?” 

The big bulk of the scholar stirred un- 
easily in his chair. “I repent,” he said. 

“Pity more preachers do not,” said St. 
Clair. 

Turning to the scholar, Mrs. Vincent said: 
“You wrote it. I see it in your face.” 

“But St. Clair also promised,” returned 
Clayborne. 
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“T did, but I pre-repented. I am sureClay- 
borne did not; he always keeps his word.” 

“Queer little phrase that—to keep your 
word,” said Vincent. “A man who gives his 
word keeps it. What was the text we gave 
as our choice for its difficulty of use?” 

“The text,” said my wife, “was, ‘Jesus 
wrote on the ground.’ It came out of a 
statement of Mr. Clayborne that a sermon 
could be made on any text.” 

“Please, Mr. Clayborne,” said Sibyl, “we 
do want to hear.” 

“T always obey Mrs. Vincent,” he returned. 
As he spoke, he took a portfolio from the 
table beside him. “Well, if you will have it, 
here it is.” 

I saw on Miss Maywood’s face an expres- 
sion of repressed mirth, for which I did not 
see cause. 

“What can he say?” murmured my wife 
to me. 

“Listen. Who knows?” 

“Before I begin,” said our host, “let me 
say a word or two. Except as to St. Clair, 
who has a dozen creeds, we are all, I fancy, 
with variations, of one mode of thought as 
to our faith. At least, in the noble old 
Church of England we find sufficient free- 
dom, and this alone holds me, as it holds 
many; for, as the years go by, and we come 
nearer to a world which has no creed, the 
freedom to use unfettered thought becomes 
a cherished privilege. My dear Mrs. Vincent 
thinks me at times unorthodox. So does my 
Quaker friend Randolph. Indeed, I am vari- 
ously and affectionately criticized. Let us, 
each and all, hope that we are right, and 
remember that many of the forms of reli- 
gious usage are the children of taste and 
sentiment, or tradition.” 

“T cannot stand this,” said St. Clair. 
“Here am I selected as the one wicked boy. 
I wish to say that no man can live by the 
words of Christ—-none of you.” 

“Ah, my dear Victor, nothing I have said 
led up to this. I was claiming the freedom 
which is a consequence of the mental pow- 
ers God gave. I was stating the fact, or 
meant to, that for the mass the form is 
far more than the creed. Now your wander- 
ing wits bring us on to ground I did not 
mean to tread. The man who does not look 
broadly at that great biography must land 
in unhappy incredulity, or, if narrow, fasten 
on certain texts, or commit himself to some 
form of absurd effort to live by the bread 
alone of single texts which, because of some 
mental perversity in the man, become for 
him dominant.” 
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“There is no need to illustrate that,” said 
St. Clair. “Go on.” 

“Give me then a moment more,” said 
Clayborne. “To his disciples, the prima! 
heroes of a new creed, the parents of altry- 
ism, to these he gave laws of conduct clear|y 
impossible for the world of men. The ap; 
cation of the commentary of common sens: 
to Christ’s life and sayings would have sa\ 
much doubt. My Quaker friend will say that 
Christ forbade all retaliation, all use 0: 
force, and hence that to us war should 
impossible, and a police force seem wicked. 
We see Christ condemning certain modes of 
living, as that of the publican and that of 
the money-changers in the temple; but he 
says of the centurion, the man whose trad 
was war, that he has seen no such faith as 
his. He does not use his faith and gratitude 
to turn him from the business of war. I left 
my friend Randolph to digest this idea. 
More could be said of it on both sides. And 
now, dear congregation, this is my first ser- 
mon, and will be my last. I assume on your 
part intelligence, which is what the clergy 
do not always assume. This assumption en- 
ables me to be brief, and rarely to do more 
than sow seed of thought, for it is to be 
remembered that Christ preached no long 
sermons. We use his sermons as texts. 

“What Christ wrote on the dust of the 
temple pavement we do not know. Here 
alone we learn that he could write. That is 
interesting. In our study of him, we are 
confused by our conception of the man who, 
being God, was yet man, and could pray for 
release from a cruel fate. Was he really 
writing, did he write words, or was it that 
automatic use of the hand which is so com- 
mon during a time of intense thought?” 

“Pardon me!” said Vincent; “I have often 
last week. He listened, I suppose; but even 
after I ceased to speak, he went on drawing 
triangles on my blotting-pad, and at last an- 
swered me decisively.” 

“Ts the congregation allowed the privilege 
of interpolation?” said I. 

“Certainly,” said Clayborne. 

“It would contribute interest to the orii- 
nary sermon,” said St. Clair. 

“T vote against interruption,” said Mrs 
Vincent. “Do go on!” 

“TI cannot answer my own question,” con- 
tinued our host; “but I feel for myself that 
whatever brings the Christ into nearness 0! 
relation with the ways of men is for m: 
valuable. It cannot destroy our sense of th« 
infinitely larger relation. I dare say there 
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are times in the lives of the best of us when 
the sense of nearness to—shall I say oneness 
with?—the great Maker makes it easier to 
comprehend the. lofty duality of Christ’s na- 
ture. He wrote, or, seeming to write, at all 
events was silent. How few of us have the 
courage of silence! We speak, and hearing 
no reply, speak again. This silence was to 
give time for thought to himself, to the 
hostile questioners, to the woman in her 
anguish of guilt and fear. If he wrote, what 
was it? There are strange traditions as to 
these unread words, lost as the wind blew 
bout the dust on the temple floor. An air 
of mystery lies about this striking scene, the 
mystery of a half-revealed life. But no life 
is wholly revealed tous. The autobiography, 
least of all, gives us to know the whole of a 
man. No man is ever perfectly revealed to 
those who best know him. No man knows 
himself wholly. The higher the man the less 
can he be entirely acquainted with that self, 
the less can the world know him. Genius 
must be full of self-surprising revelations, 
and this helps our comprehension of Christ, 
for, as he thought,—and to the Christ-man 
came the full sense of the majesty of the 
thoughts born to his consciousness, — he must 
have had in supreme measure the feeling of 
joyful creativeness, which is the reward of 
genius. A larger mystery envelops this 
white-robed figure, but it is a mystery shared 
by all who are great—in a degree by all who 
live.” 

“By George, that is fine!” cried St. Clair. 

“We don’t swear during sermons,” said 
my wife. “Don’t interrupt, please.” 

“But what is mystery?” said Vincent. 

“Yes,” murmured Sibyl; “I was about to 
ask that. And what is mysticism?” 

“Let us leave that,” said Mrs. Vincent. 
“Please to go on; you men are intolerable.” 

“If,” read Clayborne, “there were left 
nothing unguessed, unknown, mysterious, 
about those you love or like, life would lose 
the charm of curiosity.” 

“Oh, say of imagination,” said the irre- 
pressible St. Clair. 

“Well, then, of imagination. The mystery 
of nature is half its charm: Complete re- 
vealment would take out of the life of 
human relations much of their joy, and even 
of their power. To be indifferent to the 
attractiveness of the unrevealed is one of 
the signs of a low nature. 

“Finally, if religion were not founded 
on the unknowable, it would cease to live 
in the hearts of men. As of religion, as 
of Christ, so of all who are worthy of 
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love. As life goes on we secure firmer 
reasons for love, and the friendship born 
of love. We seem to know one another. 
What have the changing fortunes of years 
left you two to learn? Yes, you know one 
another. You think so. Comes then into 
your lives some new joy or some incompre- 
hensible sorrow. You are startled at the 
revelations it brings, of faith, of fortitude, 
of generous unselfishness. These growths, 
developed out of the long-sown seeds of 
character, may come up again and again in 
new forms and with tender surprises, be- 
cause this is the mystery of life, that no 
one knows another wholly, not even the well- 
loved companion of a lifetime. 

“And what of the to-morrow of death? 
Will all things become plain to us? Shall 
we have only to ask and receive answer? 
Would that be as one could wish? Then 
would effort cease and character remain a 
changeless quantity. The Christian attempt 
to realize the mystery of the world to come 
has resulted in a materialistic degradation 
of the obvious meanings of Him who placed 
us here, and who will surely not leave us 
motiveless hereafter. Says El-Din-Attar: 
‘O man, thou art ever a stranger in the 
tents of life, and in the tents of the here- 
after thou shalt be still a stranger.’” 

When the resonant voice ceased there 
was silence for atime. Mrs. Vincent said at 
last: “Who wrote that? Not you, dear old 
friend.” 

“Why not I?” 

“Because you are not an imaginative man. 
Mr. St. Clair wrote it. It was a neat little 
plot; but for my part I am thankful. I for- 
give you both.” 

“And yet,” said my wife, “I did want to 
hear how each of you two would deal with 
a difficult text. I presume it was Mr. St. 
Clair who wrote it?” 

“Yes, I wrote it. Do you like it?” he 
added, turning to Miss Maywood. 

“I—yes—I should have to read it again 
to be sure. I wish Mr. Clayborne had also 
given us his sermon. If I were Mr. St. Clair 
I should have made it a poem.” 

I learned later that Miss Maywood had 
type-written the sermon, and was therefore 
in the secret. 

St. Clair smiled. “I did, I did, but I tore 
it up.” 

“Good sense that,” growled the scholar, 
and meanwhile I saw Mrs. Vincent gravely 
regarding the two younger people. 

“T did not know how to deal with it,” said 
Clayborne. 
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“Lack of imagination,” said St. Clair, 
pleased at the chance. 

Miss Maywood flushed a little. An attack 
on her benefactor surprised and hurt her. 
“ Perhaps— Mr. Clayborne—was afraid.” 

“T was,” said he. “Don’t explain, child. 
They al] know what you mean. You are 
quite correct. I can reason and deal coldly 
enough with some things, but not with cer- 
tain others.” 

St. Clair was hard to silence. “I am not 
sure I comprehend. It seems to me nothing 
is too sacred for comment. Was I irrever- 
ent?” 

“No, no,” said I. 

“You people, I know, regard me as irre- 
ligious, because you think if a man does not 
go to church and—” 

“Don’t spoil it all for us,” said Mrs. Vin- 
cent. , 

“Oh, I suppose I am like a butterfly over 
a stormy ocean. I flutter, unaware of the 
soundless depths below me.” 

“Please don’t!” said Sibyl. 

It was an unpleasing turn of talk, for we 
were all feeling the strength and reverence 
of his sermon. 

Quick to note it, my wife said gaily: 
“Miss Maywood, when you know Mr. St. 
Clair better you will believe about one third 
he says.” 

“ And,” cried St. Clair, laughing, “is this 
the reward of your preacher? And have 
none of you the courage to wrestle with the 
thought I gave you, that Christ could not 
have expected the mass of men to live the 
life he pointed out as desirable for the first 
disciples of his faith? I saw the other day 
at Owen’s a life of one Linacre, a doctor, 
who had the luck to live about 1460 to 1524, 
when men knew little, and thought they 
knew all. In his old age he took, for novelty, 
to reading St. Matthew. The fifth, sixth, and 
seventh chapters were enough. He threw 
the book aside, and cried out, ‘ Either this is 
not the gospel or we are not Christians!’ 
What else could he say?” 

“ And is this invention?” said Clayborne. 

Then, to our amazement, we learned that 
our scholar had never heard of the great 
physician who attended on Erasmus and 
was the friend of Sir Thomas More. It did 
not trouble him. As for St. Clair, he said, 
laughing: “I, Miss Maywood, am the court 
fool. All my folly is my own, all my wis- 
dom is borrowed.” 

“If you were a fool,” said the young 
woman, seriously, “you would not know it. 
That is the worst foolishness of folly.” 
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“Good gracious, my dear!” said Mrs. Vin- 
cent. 

“That sounds like Mr. Clayborne’s wis- 
dom,” said my wife. 

Sibyl laughed. 

“Come, it is late,” said Mrs. Vincent. 
“We must go. And, Sibyl,—I shall call you 
Sibyl,—you are to be at my house to-morrow 
at three for the Boston symphony concert. 
Don’t forget.” 

“Forget! How could I?” 

In the carriage, —for we had driven out to 
dine, — Mrs. Vincent talked to me of the even- 
ing we had passed, while Vincent smoked in 
silence. St. Clair remained at Holmwood 
for the night. 

“What do you think,” said I, “of Miss 
Maywood? Is it a wise thing Clayborne has 
done?” 

“Yes; it was both wise and kind. She 
will gain enlarged possibilities of enjoyment.” 

“ And will learn new limitations of happi- 
ness,” said Vincent. 

“But anywhere,” returned Mrs. Vincent, 
“life would teach her at last what that 
crippled body must bring in the way of de- 
nials to a heart ready for love. I think there 
is much in that girl. How simple she is, 
how acute, how oddly courageous! ” 

Said Vincent: “Anne, you are going to 
make a favorite of this young woman. You 
will dangerously enlarge her opportunities 
for contrast of her own fate with that of 
the more happily made. If you leave her to 
this simple life of helping Clayborne, it will 
do her no great harm, and may, perhaps, be 
a good thing. What you will do will be of 
more than doubtful value. Is it not so, 
Owen? Am I not right?” 

No woman likes her husband to call in 
another’s judgment to sustain his hostility 
of opinion. Mrs. Vincent was quiet for a 
minute, and then said: “You may be right, 
Fred; but I am not sure you are. I will he 
careful.” 

This she was not likely to be, but I, being 
discreet, held my tongue, and, after a little, 
remarked: “She is the Lady of Shalott, and 
when she floats out into the world her heart 
will break.” 

“Yes; that was what St. Clair meant. 
He has terrible insight at times.” 

My wife, all this time silent, said: “ Anne, 
my heart aches for the girl. She was a great 
surprise to me. I expected to see the ordi- 
nary typical New England ‘school-marm.’ 
How she must suffer with that face and that 
crumpled figure! I should have no mirror in 
my room were I as she is.” 
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“Last week,” said I, “as you know, she 
was in bed a day or two with influenza. I 
saw her, at Clayborne’s request. She has no 
large mirror in her room.” 

“Poor child!” said my wife; “but there 
was a cheval-glass in that room.” 

Again Mrs. Vincent was silent awhile, 
and then said, “Fred, did you notice the 
girl’s voice?” 

“TI? No; what is there to notice?” 

“Oh, my dear Fred!” 

“It is heavenly sweet,” said I; “like Sister 
Mary’s. You remember her, Mrs. Vincent, 
at Chestnut Hill Hospital, during the war.” 

“IT do. It was wonderful.” 

“T recollect once, when in a hospital in 
Washington, asking her to persuade a Con- 
federate captain to submit to the removal of 
a part of his hand. He had absolutely re- 
fused. I stood by as she urged the matter 
upon him. She talked long and earnestly, 
stating the case well. When she came to 
an end I said to him, as she moved away, ‘I 
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think you must see the need for an opera- 
tion.’ 

“*What operation?’ 

“*Did you not understand what Sister 
Mary said?’ 

“*No, I did n’t understand what the deuce 
she said. I was listening to Her. Lord, does 
n’t she warble! Do what you like, doctor.’” 

“ A rather doubtful accomplishment,” said 
Vincent. “I am glad I have it not.” 

“Some one else has,” said my wife, touch- 
ing Anne Vincent’s hand. 

“That must be why Fred Vincent never 
knows what I say to him. When I say seri- 
ously, ‘I want five minutes of your attention, 
Fred,’ he says, ‘Very good, Anne.’ Then 
after a while he remarks, ‘I do not think I 
am quite clear, my dear, as to what you 
mean.’ Now I shall agreeably interpret his 
want of apprehension.” 

“Pure slander,” said Vincent; “I cannot 
defend myself. I hate to talk in a car- 
riage. But what a pretty name Siby] is!” 


(To be continued.) 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE POWER-TOOL. 
BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


great problem to-day before 

Europe and America is to 

supply the millions who want 

now, or will want soon, every- 

thing the American, the Eng- 

lishman, and the German can 

turn out of their workshops and factories. 
The next century will be not so much in the 
hands of the admirals and generals as in 
the hands of the master mechanic. The 
hand that holds the tools holds the future. 
If the people of the United States all wore 
hand-made shoes we should see a most dis- 
tressing paradox, for half the people would 
be barefoot. Judging from the acceptability 
of the American machine-made shoe, it is 
possible that the United States may yet shoe 
the world. Here the price of labor is high, 
and yet the American shoe is the cheapest 
and best in the market. The eccentric and 
a few others may prefer a Paris or a London 
shoe, and yet the American shoe sells in 
Paris, because it is the best thing of its 
kind for the sensible man or woman of a 
thrifty mind. So it comes to this: the power- 
tool will rule the world’s trade. The nation 


with power will get the business, because it 
is no longer possible to supply the great 
wants of the world by hand-labor. We have 
power and to spare, and the typical Ameri- 
can sign, “ Power to Let,” points to the se- 
cret of success in the future competition for 
the world’s business. Our streams and lakes 
furnish unmeasured water-power. Our gas- 
and oil-wells and our mines furnish tens of 
thousands of horse-power every day. We 
may yet harness the tides, as we have, in a 
small way, already harnessed the winds of 
the prairies. 

Now, the basis of power is the prime 
mover—the motor, the engine, or the tur- 
bine. There is no need to discuss the posi- 
tion of the steam-engine, turbine, gas-engine, 
or windmill. The prime mover has been the 
subject of the highest scientific thought of 
this century. In a broad and general way we 
may, for our present purposes, consider the 
prime mover as practically efficient, because, 
within the last ten years, and even within 
the last few months, attention has been 
turned to a new and most interesting phase 
of this question of power and power-tools. 
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This may be called the “conversion of 
power,” or rather the “transportation of 
power.” 

Hitherto the power-tool and the engine 
have been placed side by side, because the 
tool must, by some mechanical means, such 
as shafting, gearing, belts, etc., be con- 
nected with its motor. In other words, the 
engine-room must join the shop, and the 
factory must stand close to the mill-dam that 
supplies water to its turbine. This has al- 
ways been recognized as a defect. It was 
unsafe for the property and for the lives and 
health of the workmen. It involved the 
erection of massive and dangerous buildings, 
and it compelled the working population to 
dwell in unsafe and unsanitary neighbor- 
hoods. 

These defects early led to the portable 
engine. It was seen that in many instances, 
as in rock-blasting, freight-handling, stone- 
and marble-quarrying, it would be an advan- 
tage to put the boiler and the engineon wheels 
and transport them to the work, instead of 
carrying the work to the engine. Shafting 
and belting now seem to have reached their 
highest degree of perfection, and in the 
cable-car system we have the utmost limit 
of the mechanical transportation of power. 


Even this system, except for excessive 
grades, seems destined to disappear before 


cheaper and better systems. As for the 
portable engine, it can never be of value 
beyond the limits of its steam-pipes—at 
most a few hundred feet, as is plainly de- 
monstrated at any rock-blasting plant. Just 
here, to prevent confusion of terms, we 
should recognize that the locomotive does 
transport power, but the locomotive and its 
allied automotors are self-contained and 
self-moving. What is meant by the “trans- 
portation of power” is the conveyance of en- 
ergy from a fixed prime mover to a distant 
tool, that may not only do work, but also 
transport itself at the same time, or may do 
work within a variable range of distance 
from the prime mover. 

Three distinct systems of conveying power 
are on the market, competing for the world’s 
business. Each has reached a high degree 
of efficiency, each one is a practical com- 
mercial success, and while all three have one 
common aim, to convey power, each has its 
special advantages and its peculiar limita- 
tions. Their names are apt: the pneumatic, 
the hydraulic, and the electric. 

In the pneumatic system the engine gives 
its energy to an air-compressor that stores 
air under pressure in some form of reservoir. 
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From the reservoir the compressed air may 
be conveyed by pipes or hose to the motor 
operating the tool. The reservoir may even 
be placed on a car or other vehicle, and move 
the car precisely as if the car or wagon were 
itself a locomotive, as illustrated on two of 
New York’s cross-town streets. Compressed 
air may be conveyed for several hundred 
feet through pipes and hose, and, in the case 
of pneumatic despatch-tubes, may convey its 
energy a mile or more. 

In the hydraulic system the prime mover 
gives its energy to a pump that stores water 
in a tank or in an accumulator. From the 
tank the water under pressure may be con- 
veyed in pipes to a hydraulic press, hydrau- 
lic riveter, or other power-tool. Water under 
compression may be conveyed several hun- 
dred feet with advantage. In both of these 
systems power may be stored to a limited 
extent. 

In the electric system the engine or tur- 
bine gives its energy to a dynamo, and its 
electric energy may be conveyed for a few 
miles on a rail or wire to operate a motor 
operating a car or power-tool. In the secon- 
dary battery the power may be also stored 
for use on an electric vehicle. 

These three systems have already invaded 
many of the arts and industries. Pneumatic, 
hydraulic, and electric tools are now made 
in a great variety of forms, and almost every 
month sees new tools, new forms of motors, 
and new applications of old tools to new 
work. New trades have been created, and 
an enormous amount of hard physical labor 
has been assumed by swift and tireless pow- 
er-tools. Thousands of unskilled laborers 
have become skilled workmen with new tools, 
and skilled labor with hand-tools has found 
itself called to greater skill, more work, 
and higher wages. Moreover, a vast capital 
has been invested in new industrial plants, 
new industries have been created, and mil- 
lions of money have been distributed in 
wages among people who, without these 
new methods of distributing power, would 
be unskilled workmen, perhaps without work. 
Still more remarkable, these three systems 
seem destined to improve greatly the per- 
sonal, domestic, social, and municipal life 
and health of the people, and even change 
the very appearance of our manufacturing 
cities and towns. 

Hitherto we have been compelled to carry 
all work to the tool. Now we may carry 
the tool to the work. To illustrate, we may 
examine the ancient art of making tomb- 
stones. The moss-covered stones of colonial 
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graveyards were rudely split from the slate- 
quarry, and roughly shaped and lettered by 
the stone-mason. Then came the marble era 
of the cemeteries. The plain marble slab 
answered still, and a fluted column, a wreath, 
or other simple carving in the white stone 
was regarded as extravagant indulgence in 
monumental grief. All the marble-work was 
hand-wrought, and, as a result, was costly. 
The sculptor’s chisel was perhaps the most 
costly hand-tool in the world. In public and 
private buildings we began to make a free 
use of our great wealth and variety of mar- 
bles, but decorative marble and statuary 
were rare and exceedingly expensive. We 
had plenty of marble palaces, but they were, 
for the most part, exceedingly plain. We 
had sculptors and highly trained workers in 
decorative marble, but there was little for 
them to do on account of the great cost of 
their work. 

The marble-carver can, for a short time, 
give thirty blows a minute with his wooden 
mallet on his chisel; his average speed is 
probably less. With a pneumatic hammer 
he can strike two hundred, two thousand, 
three thousand, or six thousand blows in one 
minute, without the slightest exertion on his 
part. He can regulate the number of blows 
in each minute at will. His flying hammer 
fits any form of chisel used in his art. It 
will enable him to do any work he can do by 
hand, and many things that would be impos- 
sible without his nervous little hammer. His 
hand, eye, and mind are now free to give 
their whole attention and skill to guiding 
the chisel. All the labor (one half of the total 
labor) of striking the blow on the chisel is 
released. Just that amount of mental and 
physical energy is released to work in the 
real art, which is the guiding of the tool. 

An example of the economy thus afforded 
is found in the elaborate exterior decorations 
of the Appellate Court lately erected on 
Madison Square, New York city. The build- 
ing is of steel frame with white marble fa- 
cing. As required by law, a massive timber 
stage, or platform, was erected over the 
sidewalks, and on this the stone, bricks, 
steel beams, and other material were deposited 
while being prepared for the steam-derrick 
that lifted each piece into place. The blocks 
of marble arrived already squared, shaped, 
and fitted, so that the work of the builder 
consisted merely in putting them in place in 
the wall. All the blocks that were to be 
decorated, capitals, lintels, panels, sides of 
windows, in fact every block that was to 
carry any part of the ornamental work, was 
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left rough, and was set in the wall just as it 
came from the marble-yard. As the walls 
were erected, a wooden staging was placed 
before them for the convenience of the mar- 
ble-workers. On the platform stood a small 
shed, sheltering a twelve-horse-power gas- 
engine operating. an air-compressor. From 
the compressor wrought-iron pipes extended 
all over the staging. At intervals there were 
little hydrants to which rubber hose could 
be easily attached. Here we have the dis- 
tribution of power clearly illustrated. The 
gas-engine using street gas has a distinct 
advantage over the steam-engine, as its fuel 
is brought in a pipe instead of a cart, and it 
has no ashes to annoy the passer below. In 
fact, were it not for the barking of its ex- 
haust-pipe one would never imagine that a 
power-plant was at work overhead. At one 
time eighteen marble-workers were em- 
ployed on the building. Each one had beside 
him a plaster copy of the decoration he was 
to reproduce in the marble. His light steel 
hammer with its swiftly flying chisel cut 
the marble easily, surely, evenly. Rose and 
leaf, lintel, curving line, flowing tracery, and 
flowering capital grew as if by magic under 
his hand. The beautiful forms of the pat- 
tern, or model, appeared with incredible 
speed. The chips flew in a fine shower of 
white dust under the lightning-like hammer. 
The long, flexible hose enabled the workman 
to stand in any position and hold the tool 
at any angle, and its tireless energy relieved 
him from everything except the skilled work 
of guiding the tools. He could stop in an 
instant and change the tool in less than a 
minute. The workman is no longer a skilled 
laborer: he is an artisan, with a new tool 
that relieves him from all labor. 

Another great field for the pneumatic 
hammer, and the many other tools that have 
followed it, is found in the shipyard, the 
bridge-shop, the boiler-shop, and the navy- 
yard. Pneumatic tools have increased rap- 
idly in number, and new uses seem to be 
found for them every month- in chipping, 
drilling, reaming, boring, calking, and rivet- 
ing, and in many cther branches of iron- 
work. A steamship comes to the dock-side 
or enters the dry-dock for repairs. Along 
the edge of the dock are laid the compressed- 
air pipes, with hydrants at intervals. The 
workmen connect their wire-covered hose to 
the hydrants and go aboard ship, dragging 
the hose after them to any part of. the hull, 
be it hold, engine-room, shaft-tunnel, bun- 
kers, or captain’s cabin; they may even climb 
to the top of the military mast of a war- 
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ship. Wherever the hose can go, there is 
power on tap to run any form of tool which 
the work demands. Without such a system, 
in many cases, the work would have to be 
done by hand, at enormous cost of time and 
labor, or the work itself actually taken out 
of the ship and carried ashore to the ma- 
chine-shop, which means also immense loss 
of time and labor. A man may be calking a 
seam in the ship’s plates by driving the rough 
edges of the plates down flat. With a heavy 
hammer he can strike ten, perhaps twenty, 
blows a minute. With his pneumatic calk- 
ing-tool he strikes thousands of blows every 
minute, and in one day does the work of 
from ten to twenty men. 

An air-compressing plant may stand in 
the middle of a ten-acre yard, and its pipes 
may run underground to carpenter-shop, 
machine-shop, boiler-shop, or ‘setting-up 
yard. At every hydrant the workman can 
attach his hose and draw the power to run 
his tools. There is no need to run the car 
into the railroad repair-shop to put in a few 
bolts. The workman drags his hose out to 
the car, and his swift boring-tools do the 
work just as well as if it were fixed to a 
solid bench in a shop. The car-builder sets 
up the rough wood in his “sleeper,” and then 
brings the pneumatic sand-papering machine 
to polish down his shining panels, or he 
paints his cheaper grades of freight-cars 
with a pneumatic paint-spreader. The mas- 
ter car-, bridge- or ship-builder, or the naval 
constructor, can go even further. He may 
mount a gasolene-engine and compressor on 
a truck, and with a horse or two carry the 
whole plant to any part of the yard, or even 
to another place, lay out his hose-pipes, and 
supply power to twenty men using power- 
tools of every kind. He may even invade 
the farm and sift oats, thresh wheat, run a 
corn-sheller or a hay- or ensilage-cutter, or 
do any similar work. 

What is true of pneumatic tools is true 
in a different degree of hydraulic tools. The 
hydraulic riveter is in every bridge-shop, lo- 
comotive-shop, and shipyard. It has, with 
other tools and machines, made the bridge, 
the ship, and the tall office building possible 
by making them cheap. 

In electrical transmission of power the 
motor may be attached directly to the ma- 
chine or tool. The smallest watchmaker’s 
drill or the most ponderous planer or shaper, 
cutting giant castings, may each have its 
motor, may stand anywhere, in any position, 
may be even moved about in the shop at 
will. The electric traveling-crane, the most 
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widely useful of all modern tools, the uni- 
versal carrier of heavy burdens, is invading 
every shop, stone-yard, furnace, and rolling- 
mill, and aptly illustrates the conveyance of 
power. It picks up any work within its 
power, holds it suspended, moves right . 
left, forward or backward, along its track, 
and carries its brains with it. The electric 
shipyard crane, cargo-loader, conveyor, and 
hoisting-machine seem, at first sight, almost 
to think about their stupendous labors. In 
the mill the electric motor has joined the 
ancient tool, the loom, to an immense gai! 
in the safety and comfort of the weaver, and 
in the quality of the fabrics, by keeping the 
air pure and the goods clean and free from 
the oily drip of shafting. 

The effect of the introduction of these 
three systems of transmitting power has been 
greatly to increase the output of all tools 
and machines, and, as a result, materially to 
reduce the cost of all manufactured articles. 
An immense saving is also effected by carry- 
ing the tool to the work instead of carrying 
the work to the tool. The great planers and 
shapers of the machine-shop will always be 
used, but for a thousand little jobs the por- 
table tool will supplant the stationary tool. 
For instance, a ship’s frame must be bored 
with half a dozen holes. To carry the huge, 
awkward mass of iron to a fixed tool means 
great labor and much time. If the workman 
can bring his drill out to the yard where it 
lies, he has saved all that time and labor. 
It is evident that this one fact that the tool 
can go to the work, down in a ship’s hold, 
down in the mine or stone-quarry, go any- 
where within the radius of its pipe or wire, 
must greatly change all our methods of do- 
ing work. It is plain that these systems at 
once save uncounted days of time and labor, 
and reduce the cost of almost every manu- 
factured article. Moreover, we already see 
new shops, new mills, new works of every 
kind, safer, lighter, cheaper, cleaner, housing 
more effective tools, and operated by more 
skilful and certainly more comfortable 
workmen and workwomen. Most important 
of all, we can pay higher wages, because 
these things imply higher skill, and the 
higher the skill the greater the product. 
Saving labor and time, we reduce cost. Tools 
run faster and longer, and save interest on 
the plant. The new shops, being safer in a 
sanitary sense, being more cheerful and com- 
fortable, will react upon the man. The man 
behind the tool will be a better man, a bet- 
ter father, and a better citizen. The trolley 
has already enabled tens of thousands of 
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families to move from tenements into homes; 
it has created boulevards and avenues in 
place of lanes and streets. It separates 
houses, giving more light and air to each. 
Moreover, the fact that the factory need 
not be crowded close to its wretched mill- 
dam will and must introduce new methods 
of mill-building, and new and better mill 
towns. Mill sites need no longer be nests 
of malaria, and the school-house and home 
need no longer huddle together by the drain- 
like river for the sake of being near the mill. 

There will be some who see in all this 
only disaster to the workman. If one man 
with a pneumatic hammer can do the work 
of ten, it is said that nine men will be thrown 
out of work. Exactly the reverse is true. A 
marble-quarryman introduced channeling- 
machines into his quarry. The workmen 
objected, as they thought that the new ma- 
chines would throw them out of work. They 
did so operate for a little while, but very 
soon the reduced cost of the marble so stimu- 
lated the demand that more men were 
needed to supply the increased output. 
Without the machines the quarry gave work 
to one hundred men; with the machines it 
very soon gave work to three hundred. 

The rapidly increasing export of American 
manufactures, which has been set forth in 
the Export Exposition recently held in Phila- 
delphia, suggests a moment’s consideration 
of the future of power-transmission. The 
chief prime mover has been the steam- 
engine. It will, and in many places must, re- 
main the chief of all our sources of power. 
The turbine suggests not so much a sup- 
planting of the steam-engine as the key 
to new and almost unexplored sources of 
power. The mountain-top holds the future. 
The stream that flows down the mountain- 
side will be the great future storehouse of 
power. So clearly is it recognized that the 
transmission of power makes the mountain 
stream a source of wealth that the eyes of 
the whole industrial world are turned toward 
the hills. Italy, a land with little manufac- 
turing, sees in itsmountain-ranges uncounted 
horse-power to move her trolley roads and 
her looms and power-tools, and she is fired 
with the ambition to be a manufacturing 
country. Every stream on the Pacific coast 
has suddenly turned into a liquid bonanza. 
Lake Superior is a mill-pond for creating 
power at the “Soo.” Every river in New 
England has wealth at every waterfall, real 
or artificial. The Appalachian Mountains 
have given us enormous wealth of coal. 
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They may yet give us new wealth of water- 
power. The waterfall now means power to 
be transmitted to road, shop, and mill. 

It is not and it may never be true that 
we can transmit the power of Niagara to 
New York at a commercial advantage. It is 
one thing to send power for miles through a 
wire. It is quite another to do so at a profit. 
Coal may be cheaper at the far end, and 
the steam-engine cheaper than the dynamo. 
It is, however, true that the power of Niag- 
ara can be, and is, distributed at a commer- 
cial advantage to mills and manufacturing 
plants in the immediate neighborhood of the 
falls. This is particularly true of the elec- 
trochemical industries that have recently 
been established there. 

To illustrate the sanitary and perhaps 
moral effect of the transmission of power, it 
is only necessary to contrast an ordinary 
machine-shop with one of the newer shops 
where electric motors are attached directly 
to each individual tool. Such a shop can be 
seen at Ampere, New Jersey. It is of brick, 
steel, and glass, and is free from shaftings, 
and the interior is a fine, light, and most at- 
tractive hall. Every machine is clean and 
bright. Every piece of work, every tool, is 
in full sunlight. There is no dust, smoke, 
or bad odor, and the work is done in com- 
fort and peace. The effect upon the man is 
immediate. A clean, light, sweet place to 
work in inspires cheerfulness and content, 
and these ever make for good work and the 
greatest output. 

Turning aside to the distribution of heat 
in another field of work, we can see a more 
vivid contrast. In the manufacture of hats 
it is necessary that each man have a hot 
iron. These were heated at a furnace in the 
room where the men worked. Imagine the re- 
sult: sixty men running every few moments to 
a red-hot furnace to get a hot iron, jostling 
and burning one another, and all working ina 
hightemperature. To-day each man may have 
on his bench an electrically heated iron. The 
transformation is marvelous, from a terrify- 
ing place of labor to a light, cool room, where 
each man staysat his bench, where flowers may 
bloom in the sunny windows, and summer airs 
fill the room with health and comfort. 

In brief, electrical, pneumatic, and hy- 
draulic transmission of power will make 
every natural source of power of increased 
commercial value. Such transmission will 
and must profoundly modify for good the in- 
dustrial, commercial, moral, and political life 
of the nation, nay, of the entire world. 





THE KENTUCKIAN. 
BY JOHN GILMER SPEED. 


pear, the Kentuckian is 
a marked man. In one 
way and another he is 
different from his fellow- 
men of other parts of the 
world, and the character- 
istics which make him so 
stick to him, no matter how far afield he may 
go, no matter how long he may stay away 
from home. This is the case now, and it has 
been the case for three generations. This is 
not a declaration that the Kentuckian is 
better than others, or worse, but only that 
he is different. The difference to a great 
degree consists in his enthusiasm, whether 
optimistic or pessimistic, his freedom of 
speech, his independence of action, and his 
superlatively flamboyant conduct on both 
great and small occasions. He never walks 
calmly on the dead level; he either pirouettes 
upon the mountain-tops or curses in pictur- 
esque rage in depths too deep to fathom. 
He is a kind of American Tarasconais, a 
voluble Tartarin plus courage, plus sincerity 
of purpose, plus integrity of iatention. 

The late James Freeman Clarke, who was 
a Unitarian clergyman in Louisville sixty- 
five years ago, used to tell this story: 

“One morning John Howard Payne, who 
was traveling through the West and had 
brought me a letter, came to my room, and 
said: ‘I have seen a great variety of life, 
but never anything exactly like this society 
in Louisville. I was last night at a ball at 
the house of Judge Rowan. In the same co- 
tillion were dancing a son of the judge, Mr. 
Thomas F’.. Marshall, and two ladies to whom 
these gentlemen are said to be respectively 
engaged. Every one in the room knew that 
Rowan and Marshall were to fight a duel in 
the course of a week, which would probably 
result in the death of one or both; but no 
one showed any surprise, and all was pleas- 
ant on the surface.’” 

So we see that even a casual traveler in 
Kentucky two “generations ago recognized 
that there was then a difference between 
the men of that State and the men of the 
other States he had visited. Now, it cannot 
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be that this difference is merely accidental. 
Indeed, that is not at all the case. It is 
the result of historical causes, which have 
contributed in an entirely natural way to- 
ward the making of an interesting and a 
unique people. Every homogeneous people 
have their distinctive characteristics; even 
people with very mixed strains of blood come 
in time to have common likenesses in think- 
ing and action, common methods of speech, 
and even a certain similarity of appearance. 
In the colonial days, though the people in 
Massachusetts and Virginia were both pure 
English, they were as different from one 
another as they are to-day—and to-day they 
seem to me as far different as possible. 
Their speech, their appearance, their meth- 
ods of thinking, are all different. The people 
of New York and New Jersey, though living 
side by side and having a very similar an- 
cestry, are not at all alike; and the Penn- 
sylvania people are different from either. It 
is not my purpose to point out in what these 
differences consist, and I mention them only 
to show that even though the Kentuckians 
are marked by peculiar characteristics, their 
eminence in this way is in degree, and not 
in kind. The truth is, that we are all pretty 
good Americans, but our Americanism does 
not save us from being in various regions 
vastly different from one another. 

The idea generally held of the Kentuckian 
is that he is a man of war, quick to take 
affront, and ever ready for a personal test 
of courage with either gun or knife, or with 
both. As ason of that State, I am at once 
proud and regretful that this should be a 
well-earned reputation. His warlike charac- 
ter has been valiantly proved on every bat- 
tle-field of the country? he has always been 
more than willing, yes, anxious, to go where 
dangers were thickest, even though duty 
meant also death. The best settlers of Ken- 
tucky, when the State was a county of Vir- 
ginia, were veterans of the Revolutionary 
War. In the second contest with England 
it was the Kentucky contingent which saved 
the West. In the war with Mexico not one 
in ten who wished to go could be accommo- 
dated. In the Civil War the State’s full 
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quota was furnished to the United States 
army, and a number quite as great to the 
Confederate forces. In the war with Spain 
the case was like that of the war with Mex- 
ico. In the wars of the republic the Ken- 
tuckian has been far from backward, and 
her people have a right to be proud of this 
fighting record. 

But of that other record, that record of 
personal encounters and the private aveng- 
ing of private wrongs, we have every reason 
to be ashamed, and to deplore the causes 
which have contributed to the making of a 
people so lacking in self-restraint. When I 
lived in Kentucky I was inclined to believe 
that this reputation was undeserved, for very 
few things of the kind came under my per- 
sonal observation. Though my own people 
have been in Kentucky for four generations, 
no one of them ever had a personal encounter 
that was worthy of note; none of them ever 
went armed except when on duty as a soldier. 
So also the people with whom we lived on 
terms of intimacy. They were peace-loving 
and law-abiding, and their speech, when most 
enthusiastic and flamboyant, was controlled 
by a courtesy which prevented it from be- 
ing offensive, even though sometimes it was 
boastful and silly. I regret, however, that I 
have had to concede to myself that I was 
wrong in the opinion I formerly held. From 
a distance we can often see more clearly 
than when near by. From a distance we 
certainly get a greater breadth of view. 

When I take up my morning paper and 
read in great head-lines,“ Duel to the Death,” 
or some other lurid announcement to like 
effect, I shudder, and say to myself, “Ken- 
tucky again.” Pretty nearly always—almost 
seven times in ten— my forebodings are ac- 
curate. Then I read of a congressman kill- 
ing a constituent, a colonel killing a lieu- 
tenant, an ex-minister to a foreign court 
killing an internal-revenue collector, and so 
on through the whole horrible list. I must 
say, however, that in most instances these 
private quarrels which lead to murder are 
among the mountaineers, who are in no sense 
the kind of Kentuckians whose characteris- 
tics I am discussing. The mountaineers of 
Kentucky are, to a great extent, the de- 
scendants of the convicts who were sold into 
slavery in colonial Virginia, and escaping 
from the plantations, fled into the mountains, 
where they have continued from generation 
to generation a wild and semi-savage people, 
at once ignorant and defiant of law. Before 
railroads penetrated these mountain fast- 
nesses to bring out the iron and coal and 
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timber, we did not often hear of these feuds. 
When we did we were not disturbed by 
them. We paid no heed to these people 
and their quarrels, but, unwisely perhaps, left 
them to their own devices, upon the theory 
that the more they killed of one another the 
better off the world would be. Newspaper 
extravagance of statement is responsible 
now for making each of these encounters 
between mountaineer outlaws appear to be 
an affair between Kentucky gentlemen. It 
is not accurate, but insomuch as Kentucky 
gentlemen do not behave with self-restraint, 
the result to their reputation is in that de- 
gree not undeserved. 

Even the gentlemen of the blue-grass 
region are careless of life, and there is no 
city, and few villages, in which there does 
not walk free some man with human blood 
upon his hands. I will not say that such 
men enjoy the entire confidence and respect 
of the whole community in the same mea- 
sure that those do who have been blameless 
in their life. But acquittal by a jury does, 
in the opinion of many, reinstate a man com- 
pletely, not only in his political rights, but in 
his social privileges. Only just now we have 
had as candidate for governor one who had 
killed his man. It is quite true. that very 
many of his own party revolted at the idea 
of having for the chief executive of the 
commonwealth a man who had taken the 
law into his own hands to the extent of 
killing a fellow-man. The fact, however, did 
not appear to make him an entire impossi- 
bility, as it no doubt would have done in 
almost any other State in the Union. I need 
not go on giving proof of the humiliating 
fact that in Kentucky, even among those who 
hold political and social position, there is a 
singular disregard of the sacredness of 
human life. It is a result of their peculiar 
evolution, and the penalty must be paid until 
that evolution goes a step or so forward, 
and makes of the Kentuckian something 
different from what he is to-day. 

Kentucky was not settled as any other 
State has been. The older States on the 
Atlantic seaboard drew their first population 
and the accessions directly from Europe. 
The newer States, as a general thing, got 
their first population from Eastern States, 
and from Europe also. But Kentucky got 
pretty nearly all of hers directly from Vir- 
ginia, and they came in great numbers in a 
short space of time. Kentucky, in its eastern 
part, was explored as early as 1750 by Dr. 
Thomas Walker of Virginia. This was the 
first authentic exploration, though there are 
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more or less hazy records of explorations 
beyond the mountains in the previous cen- 
tury. From the time of Walker’s expedition 
there were numerous other explorations dur- 
ing twenty years, and in 1770 Washington, 
in his capacity of land-surveyor, crossed the 
mountains into eastern Kentucky. It was 
only a little before this, in 1769, that Daniel 
Boone made his first visit to Kentucky. He 
was not the first explorer, though tradition 
has made him famous as the discoverer of 
this fertile land. His report on his visit re- 
sulted in the first serious effort at coloniza- 
tion. This was to found the “Colony of 
Transylvania,” and the title to a great sec- 
tion of Kentucky rested on a purchase from 
the Indians by Colonel Henderson of North 
Carolina. This was in 1775, and the new 
colony was a part of the realm of his Ma- 
jesty George III. Harrodsburg wasvsettled, 
and also Boonesborough, and in May of that 
year a convention assembled at Boones- 
borough to pass laws for the colony. There 
were nine enactments, as follows: (1) an act 
to establish courts of judicature and regulate 
the practice therein; (2) an act for regulat- 
ing the militia; (3) an act for the punish- 
ment of criminals; (4) an act to prevent 
profane swearing and Sabbath-breaking; (5) 
an act for writs of attachment; (6) an act for 
ascertaining clerks’ and sheriffs’ fees; (7) an 
act to preserve the range, that is, the right 
of public pasture; (8) an act for preserving 
the breed of horses; (9) an act for preserv- 
ing game. 

These were very admirable laws, and the 
eighth act was significant of the taste of the 
people who, even at that early day, went to 
the new land. Indeed, that very year the 
first race-course was laid out in Kentucky, 
and an early sportsman was shot by an In- 
dian while training his racer on this frontier 
track. But there was one law missing, as it 
was also missing in the statute-books of Vir- 
ginia. That law was the regulation of land- 
claims. According to the Virginia practice, 
any settler, or even a prospector or specula- 
tor, could lay out land, and on recording the 
survey with the land-agent he was supposed 
to complete his title. Here was one of the 
most fruitful conditions which contributed 
toward making the early Kentuckians self- 
asserting. And the greater the number of 
people the greater the amount of self-asser- 
tion. Now, settlements in Kentucky were 
very rapid, for in 1780 there were 20,000 in- 
habitants; in 1784 there were 30,000; in 1790 
there were 73,000, and in 1800 this total had 
increased to 220,000. 
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These early settlers were not incapables 
who had failed in Virginia and were fleeing 
from the too fierce competition of a thickly 
settled region; nor were they adventurers 
seeking for gold or other quick method of 
getting rich. On the contrary, the great 
bulk of them were well-to-do people, but 
possessed by what might be called the Eliza- 
bethan land-hunger, a desire to establis}, 
great estates and found families with land- 
titles as patents of nobility. The careless 
way in which this land was acquired, and the 
inadequacy of the Virginia land laws, led to 
untold trouble, for frequently claims over- 
lapped one another, and sometimes a survey 
which called for five hundred acres, when 
accurately measured and mapped, would be 
found to embrace five thousand acres. Here 
was confusion, which lasted for several 
generations, and nearly every landowner |e- 
came a militant proprietor, with a necessity 
of defending his titles in courts of law, and 
his possession by force of arms. This fault in 
the land laws of Virginia was, in my opinion, 
one of the great contributing causes in the 
development of Kentucky characteristics. 

The Transylvania Company was not con- 
firmed in its rights to the vast domain it had 
acquired by purchase, as it was held then— 
as it is now—that land-grabbing, however 
permissible to a government, was not legal in 
an individual. So the dominion of Virginia 
repudiated the right of Henderson and his 
associates, and these earliest bona-fide set- 
tlers found that, after all their hardships 
and privations, they were not secure in the 
ownership of the land they had acquired. 
Later, however, Virginia righted this wrong 
by confirming the titles of actual settlers 
and giving two hundred thousand acres to 
Henderson & Co., in lieu of the seventeen 
million acres originally purchased. But the 
uncertainty as to the future had done its 
work in making an impression on the early 
settlers; and in various ways the people in 
Kentucky continued to be kept in uncertainty 
both by Virginia and the United States, and 
this led further to the feeling that each man 
in this new country must stand up for him- 
self as to his private rights, and that all 
must stand together as to the public rights. 
It was the most natural thing in the world, 
when they chose their coat of arms, for the 
Kentuckians to adopt the motto, “ United we 
stand, divided we fall.” 

Within a year or so of the disbanding ot 
the Revolutionary army nine thousand vet- 
erans of that great war for liberty moved 
into Kentucky with land-grants for their 
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services to their State and country. Old 
soldiers make admirable citizens, as the dis- 
cipline of army life teaches them excellent 
jessons in self-restraint. But when men 
trained chiefly in war go to an entirely new 
country, they quickly and properly become 
self-reliant, and to an extent very masterful. 
These veterans no doubt had an excellent 
influence in the new settlements, for in the 
main they were excellent men; but they 
did not use any influence to counteract this 
dangerous independence of personal action. 
‘Phey were men trained in war and accus- 
tomed to deeds of violence; so they con- 
tributed nothing whatever to the inculcation 
of a gentler method of righting wrongs, or 
a more peaceful way of settling differences. 
They were military, and in the more military 
countries of the world now, more than a 
hundred years later, the duel is still reverted 
to as the best way of settling disputes be- 
tween gentlemen. These men believed sin- 
cerely in the personal combat, and while it 
has become obsolete in pretty nearly all other 
parts of the United States, there are many 
in Kentucky who still practise it, though I 
am happy to say there are few even there 
to defend such _ uncivilized procedures. 
Here we see that the most influential new- 
comers in this new land helped to fasten 
upon the people, and to fix in their very 
blood, characteristics which are conspicu- 
ous to-day. 

For many years before the Civil War there 
were those in Kentucky who declined to 
fight a formal duel. Notable among these 
was the brilliant editor, George D. Prentice, 
who, though not exactly a man of peace, 
always declined to go on “ the field of honor” 
according to the rules of the code. On one 
occasion, when challenged, he told his would- 
be antagonist to go and shoot at a barn 
door, and if he hit it he would acknow- 
ledge that if he had been in the place of the 
barn door he also would have been hit. But, 
as a general thing, men likely to be engaged 
in a duel did not take the matter as gaily as 
Prentice, for public opinion, though against 
dueling, also held a man who refused to fight 
to be not quite beyond reproach. I remem- 
ber one case when two members of very dis- 
tinguished families got into a quarrel about 
a trifle. Their friends tried to stay the con- 
flict, but a challenge had passed and been ac- 
cepted. There seemed no way out of the diffi- 
culty except an exchange of shots, when two 
learned lawyers intervened, and advanced 
the theory that as between gentlemen the 
sending of a challenge and the acceptance 
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of a challenge are contemporaneous, so the 
withdrawal of the challenge and the with- 
drawal of the acceptance are contemporane- 
ous. Now, these young men were actually 
induced to permit their seconds to sign such 
an absurd document. The Kentuckians are 
not wanting in the sense of humor, so they 
laughed long and loud at these ridiculous 
duelists. This was as hard a blow at formal 
dueling as any ever struck. But it had no 
effect on the informal and impromptu street- 
duel, where the principals blaze away at one 
another, and not infrequently kill several 
innocent wayfarers. The formal duel is 
surely more dignified and less dangerous 
than these street-brawls. 

Here is a more recent example of Ken- 
tucky hot-headedness. A young chap, after 
his sophomore year at Harvard, was spend- 
ing his summer at Crab Orchard Springs, 
which used to be a very gay place. He 
danced too frequently with a young girl to 
please a man of thirty-five who was also 
sojourning there. The elder man, who was 
not always coldly responsible, heaped insults 
on the Harvard student. This student stood 
these things as long as his patience held out, 
and then he gave the older man a very sound 
thrashing. The next.week the student, now 
being at his father’s home, was visited by a 
man evidently in his cups, with a challenge 
according to the code from the blackguard 
who had been whipped at Crab Orchard. 
The Harvard man ordered the second from 
the house, and assisted the departure with 
his foot. Here was a great sensation. A 
young man of good family had declined to 
fight. Many thought he was disgraced. 
Some, however, held that, as he was not 
twenty-one years old, the stigma on his honor 
was not irredeemable. The young man’s 
father, a lawyer of national distinction, stood 
by the son, and when he resented the excuse 
just given for his boy, as advanced by a 
judge on the bench, these two elderly gen- 
tlemen had a street-fight with canes, and if 
they had been armed one or the other would 
surely have been shot. 

But, it may be said, dueling and personal 
combats were common in many parts of the 
United States in that day, and these cus- 
toms have passed away without leaving any 
serious impression upon the people of this 
generation in those regions. That is per- 
fectly true. If Kentucky had been settled 
as these other States were, or if it had 
grown as these other States have, the early 
customs there would also in all probability 
have passed away. But Kentucky was differ- 
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ent in her method of settlement, different in 
the people that came, and her growth has 
been different. In the early days the very 
great majority were directly from Virginia, 
though after they got to Kentucky they 
were not in close touch with the mother- 
country, for a great mountain-range and 
some three hundred miles intervened. Whole 
Virginia communities moved at once and 
settled in the same neighborhood in Ken- 
tucky. It was not a dumping-ground, but a 
land of promise. And there these people 
have stayed from generation to generation, 
receiving few accessions from outside, the 
growth being the natural growth by the 
ordinary method of procreation. They have 
begat and been begat, neighbors marrying 
neighbors, until all the people of the better 
portions of the State are akin by blood. 
They may be said to be closely inbred, and 
this inbreeding, as every one knows who has 
studied natural history, has the most decided 
tendency to transmit from parent to off- 
spring the dominant characteristics of the 
elder. Why, the Kentuckians have had so 
few accessions of new blood that they are 
considered by those who have studied them 
carefully to be the most homogeneous Eng- 
lish-speaking people in the world. This 
homogeneousness is, no doubt, a good thing. 
With it have been preserved personal cour- 
age, personal integrity, physical beauty, and 
a love of personal liberty which amounts to 
a passion. Its one awful penalty is the heri- 
tage which makes too many of our people 
careless in observing that great Sixth Com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not kill.” 

I have said that these early Kentuck- 
jians were separated from Virginia by a 
mountain-range and three hundred miles. 
Indeed, they were isolated in a wilderness. 
To the north and south and west they were 
surrounded by hostile Indians. Their retreat, 
if they wished to retreat, was over this long 
three hundred miles. It istruethat Kentucky 
was not the permanent home of any Indian 
tribes when Boone and his associate pioneers 
first went there, nor ever again afterward; 
but it was at once their hunting-ground and 
their battle-ground. It is not merely a tradi- 
tion, but a fact, that the Indians called it 
the “Dark and Bloody Ground.” They 
fought as fiercely to maintain their hunting- 
ground as they did earlier and later to keep 
the white people away from their places of 
residence; and it was more difficult for the 
white settlers to retaliate. They attacked in 
forays, assisted before the Revolutionary 
War by French allies, and during the Revo- 
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lutionary War by English. These frontier 
settlers, in their time of need, called on Vir- 
ginia for help. Virginia was not indifferent. 
but she was so far away that she seeme: 
indifferent, and when she did send help i: 
any emergency, it always arrived too late t. 
be of any use. So these people were left 
from the first to shift for themselves. They 
had to depend on their own exertions or per- 
ish. Here was another contributing cause t 
the characteristics which are so easily ob - 
servable even to-day in the men of that 
State. They had to be sufficient unto them- 
selves in the beginning; they are sufficient 
unto themselves to-day. 

During the Revolutionary War these fron- 
tier people were dreadfully harassed by the 
Indians, instigated by the English. But 
they did their full duty as Americans and 
Virginians, and under George Rogers Clark 
they carried the war into the enemies’ coun- 
try, and so established the rights of the 
United Colonies that, when the treaty of 
peace was made with England, that country 
could lay no claim to the territory east of 
the possessions of France and Spain. These 
pioneer soldiers of Kentucky, in their ex- 
peditions north of the Ohio River, were 
building better than they knew, for uncon- 
sciously they were assisting in the making 
of a country which should stretch from 
ocean to ocean. At the time they were sat- 
isfied with doing their duty as men and 
patriots. After doing it they felt that their 
services were worthy of recognition. They 
asked to be separated from Virginia, and to be 
admitted to the Union as a sovereign State. 

Virginia was not selfish in her hold on 
Kentucky, nor was she indifferent; but com- 
munication between Richmond and the vari- 
ous Kentucky settlements was very slow. 
The people in Kentucky were impatient, and 
it seemed to them that Virginia was both 
selfish and indifferent. They had commer- 
cial problems in Kentucky unknown in Vir- 
ginia, and the people knew that they were 
obliged to deal with them themselves. They 
could not get any considerable amount of 
their produce to market over the Wilderness 
Road, which led through the mountains by 
way of Cumberland Gap back to Virginia; it 
was tedious and unprofitable to take anything 
heavy or bulky up the Ohio River and thence 
to Philadelphia. Their only profitable outlet 
was down the Ohio and Mississippi to New 
Orleans. This was the route that they wished 
to have kept open, and when the United 
States acceded to the proposition that the 
water of the Mississippi was not free, but 
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belonged to Spain, the people of Kentucky 
felt that they had been trifled with and their 
interests betrayed by the authorities in Phila- 
delphia. It was a far cry from Philadelphia 
to Lexington or Louisville in those days, and 
by the time a little rumor had traveled the 
long road it became big and portentous. So 
impatient were the people that there were 
ideas abroad, that lasted for many a year, 
even to the time of the Aaron Burr conspir- 
acy, that the Kentuckians were ready for 
revolt. They were never ready, never will- 
ing; but at that time they had, as they con- 
tinue to have, a picturesque way of talking 
which seemed to mean much more than it 
actually meant. And when Virginia decreed, 
in 1787, that the Kentuckians might set up 
a commonwealth, there was a reservation to 
the act of separation, for it became opera- 
tive only when the State was admitted. 

Now followed a long wait of five years. 
Those in Kentucky utterly failed to appre- 
ciate the arduous task of the representatives 
in Philadelphia, who were constructing the 
framework of the government, and then 
putting the new machinery in running 
order. So when year after year passed and 
Kentucky was still not admitted to fellow- 
ship, this feeling of forced isolation became 
stronger, and the people were all the while 
getting more impatient. “Virginia has cast 
us off, but still holds us with a string,” they 
said, “and the federal government will not 
have us. Well, we are Kentuckians, and we 
can stand it if they can. We have looked 
out for ourselves hitherto, and we can con- 
tinue to look out for ourselves. We are 
sufficient unto ourselves.” This was mere 
talk, but there was heartfelt feeling behind 
it—a feeling that had become natural to such 
a people, a feeling that has become the heri- 
tage of them even after four generations. 
As a matter of fact, Kentucky was admitted 
as soon as Congress was prepared to take in 
any new State. 

In 1792, with Vermont, she was admitted 
to the Union. Even then her troubles did not 
end, for the vexed question of the free navi- 
gation of the Mississippi had not been set- 
tled, and in 1793 Citizen Genét, the French 
ambassador, sent agents into Kentucky to 
stir the people into revolution, in the belief 
that they might secure the free navigation 
for which they so earnestly longed. These 
agents persuaded George Rogers Clark, who 
was then in his decay, to accept a com- 
mission as “major-general in the armies of 
France, and commander-in-chief of the revo- 
lutionary legions in the Mississippi.” These 
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efforts had little effect, for the vigor of 
Washington’s administration spoiled and 
rendered abortive the Genét schemes. But 
his efforts had so serious an effect on the 
Kentuckians that when General Wayne that 
year needed one thousand Kentuckians to 
make a campaign against the Indians, the 
quota had to be drafted, and the men went 
very unwillingly. This was the first and only 
time in the history of the State that the 
Kentuckians were ever backward when there 
was prospect for a fight. The expedition did 
no fighting. The next year Wayne went 
again, and the friction being somewhat over, 
he easily secured sixteen hundred volunteers 
in Kentucky, and they helped him win the 
brilliant victory at Fallen Timbers, on the 
Miami, in August, 1794. These things just 
mentioned helped to confirm the Kentucki- 
ans in their wilful self-assertiveness, and 
these, combined with the facts as to the 
breeding, the early isolation, the uncer- 
tainty of the land-titles, and the naturally 
high spirits of a people in a very rich coun- 
try of excellent climate, have conduced to 
the making of the people that we find to- 
day—a people in most things admirable, but 
in the one thing, personal self-restraint, 
lamentably lacking. 

Their good qualities they have shown day 
by day for more than a hundred years, while 
their political history discloses the fact that 
they have been singularly independent in 
their views and almost entirely free from 
any taint of opportunism. Kentucky has 
never been afraid to be in the minority, and 
once she declared a preference for political 
isolation. Kentucky was a Whig State in 
the period when the Democrats were gener- 
ally ascendant, and a Democratic State in 
the period when the Republicans were as- 
cendant. The six successful presidential 
candidates for whom Kentucky voted were 
Harrison, Whig, in 1840; Taylor, Whig, in 
1848; Buchanan, Democrat, in 1856; Cleve- 
land twice in recent years; and McKinley in 
1896. Kentucky voted for the Whig candi- 
dates until the rise of the Republican party 
in 1856, and then for the Democratic can- 
didates until 1896. These facts are of more 
than coincidental interest. They tell the 
story of the intellectual vigor and sturdy 
independence of the grand old common- 
wealth. She has followed her convictions 
regardless of “being left.” In 1852 the 
Whig party had so far gone to pieces that 
Winfield Scott, its candidate, carried only 
four States, but Kentucky was one of them. 
In 1860 the Bell and Everett ticket carried 
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only three States, and Kentucky again was 
one. In 1864 McClellan received only twenty- 
one electoral votes, of which Kentucky con- 
tributed eleven; she was then one of three 
States. In the same courageous way she fol- 
lowed Horace Greeley. 

No State in the Union has such a record, 
and it is creditable to Kentucky that her 
people should vote in accordance with their 
convictions, no matter what the neighboring 
States were doing. And so, when the great 
Civil War began, Kentucky tried to have 
her own way, and, to use an expression bor- 
rowed from the euchre-table, “go it alone.” 
The great mass of her people were for the 
Union; her personal friendshipand her politi- 
cal sympathy, however, were with the South. 
“We do not wish to see the Union shattered,” 
the people said, “and we do not wish to assist 
in the coercion of our friends in the South; 
so we will be neutral. It is none of our battle. 
You fight it out among yourselves.” 

This, however, was not possible. The rage 
for battle took possession of the people, and 
pretty nearly every able-bodied man in the 
whole commonwealth took service in one 
army or the other. Neighborhoods, commu- 
nities, and even families, were divided, and 
in no other State was it brought so closely 
home to the people that the contest between 
1861 and 1865 was a civil war. The State 
was also a great battle-field, and when, the 
fortunes of war had taken the fighting far- 
ther South, guerrillas raided one portion and 
another, robbing, burning, and killing with 
a wantonness and savagery unexampled in 
modern times. These were experiences that 
did not tend toward the cultivation of the 
gentler spirit which is to rule the world 
when the brotherhood of man has become an 
accomplished fact, and the possibility of war 
has passed away. 
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That conditions and happenings before his 
birth, and therefore beyond his control, have 
contributed to the development of his one 
obnoxious characteristic, does not absolve 
the Kentuckian of to-day from responsibil- 
ity. He may be judged a little more kindly, 
but the laws of civilization cannot be abro- 
gated in his behalf. He must reform and 
submit. When he does, that which is proud 
in his record will show with renewed bril- 
liance; that which is good in his life wil] 
take on added virtue. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


IN the political crisis that came upon Ken- 
tucky while I was writing this article, it 
seems to me that there is a disposition on 
the part of the people both to reform and 
tosubmit. Though the contesting candidate 
for governor was assassinated by a moun- 
taineer,—for your real lowland Kentuckian 
shoots in the open and never from ambush, 
—though martial law prevailed in the capi- 
tal city for ten days, and the writ of habeas 
corpus was virtually suspended, though 
there was technical civil war, there were no 
acts of violence worthy of note, and the 
people, as a whole, acted with admirable 
self-restraint. There is another one of the 
peculiarities of the Kentuckians. Individu- 
ally’they take the law into their own hands; 
collectively they have as great respect for 
the law as any people in the world. And in 
the emergency referred to, it seems likely, at 
this writing, that they are about to agree to 
a reinstatement of the law, even though that 
law is so unjust that it provides for a rever- 
sal of the verdict of the people as expressed 
at the polls. 

At this dark hour in her history the future 
for Kentucky never seemed brighter. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPH 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY W. 8S. HARWOOD. 


INCE the British government, in the year 
\J 1870, assumed control of all inland tele- 
grams, the business of that department of 
the general post-office has grown to enormous 
proportions. The object of assuming this 
control was twofold: first, to reduce the ex- 
orbitant telegraph tolls of private companies 
—tolls so high as virtually to be prohibitive 


for many kinds of business; and, secondly, to 
safeguard the public against any return to 
former charges. It matters not what one 
may think as to the desirability of-the intro- 
duction of such a system into the United 
States, the fact is patent that in Great Brit- 
ain it has proved a signal success. The 
twofold object was long since attained, and 
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there is no likelihood that the system will 
be overthrown. 

When the project of taking over the pri- 
vate companies was under discussion, many 
petitions in favor of it were addressed to the 
House of Commons. A bill was brought in 
by the chancellor of the exchequer at the 
session of 1868, authorizing the government 
to treat with the companies. The govern- 
ment, through the Post-office Department, 
which conducted the negotiations, proposed 
that the basis of the purchase should be 
the highest price realized on the Stock Ex- 
change prior to the twenty-fifth day of May 
in the year of purchase. The companies ob- 
jected, and a compromise was made where- 
by the companies were to receive twenty 
years’ purchase of their net profits up to 
June, 1869. The companies placed their 
profits at £7,035,977; but this sum appearing 
exorbitant ta the government, it was scaled 
down £1,320,930. The amount finally recom- 
mended to be paid included £5,220,109 for 
the profits tothe telegraph companies; £700,- 
000 for the rights of the railway companies 
having lines in service; £300,000 for exten- 
sions and compensation to small companies, 
and £494,938 for other items, a total cost to 
the government of £6,750,000, or, in round 
numbers, $33,750,000. Strenuous objection 
was made to the bill by the minority, on the 
ground that this sum was too large. The bill 
passed, however, during the session of 1869. 

To account for the public favor in which 
the system is held in Great Britain, it is only 
necessary to say that one may send a tele- 
gram of twelve words between any two points 
in the United Kingdom for fifteen cents, 
confident that every possible effort will be 
made to protect its contents and hasten its 
delivery, and that this is accomplished with 
no increase in taxation, the business being 
not only self-supporting, but so far profit- 
able as to insure it against the need of par- 
liamentary appropriations. 

Before the year 1870, in England, four 
private companies controlled the telegraph, 
as with us in America. The rates charged 
by these companies were very high. For ex- 
ample, it cost about one dollar— from three 
to six shillings at different periods—to send 
a telegram of twenty words from London to 
Dublin. In addition to this, the systems 
were incomplete and the service was unsatis- 
factory; the interests of the public were of 
minor importance. Upon the transfer of the 
properties to the general government a radi- 
cal change was at once instituted. Irrespec- 
tive of distance, a uniform rate of one shil- 


ling—twenty-four cents—for twelve words 
was introduced. Important improvements, 
including a large extension of the wire area, 
were at once begun. Contrary to the opin- 
ion of those who thought that this large re- 
duction would resultina heavy loss to the gov- 
ernment, the revenues advanced so rapidly 
and so healthily that reductions from this 
lower rate were from time to time instituted, 
until, at the present time, one may send a 
twelve-word message any distance for six- 
pence,—twelve cents of our money,—with 
one halfpenny for each word of the address, 
and one cent for each additional word after 
the twelve. 

The report of the Post-office Depart- 
ment for 1899 gives the latest available 
figures. This report shows that the people 
so far appreciate and utilize the system that 
they sent in 1899, up to the date of the clos- 
ing of the report, in ordinary telegrams, 
which are exclusive of press telegrams, cable 
messages, government, franked, and re- 
duced-rate despatches, over three million 
messages more than during 1898. In 1869, the 
year before government assumption, seven 
million messages were sent; in 1899, nearly 
ninety million messages. In 1869 the average 
charge for telegrams was a little over fifty 
cents, while the charge for the same message 
to-day, inclusive of address, is about fifteen 
cents. In 1869 there were under three hun- 
dred employees, while there are at present 
over three thousand in the London office 
alone. Last year, after allowing for a deficit 
of at least a million dollars in the depart- 
ment devoted to the daily newspapers, the 
system cleared above all cost of mainte- 
nance over one hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand pounds; in round numbers, eight hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 

This satisfactory balance would have been 
far larger but for the newspaper deficit. The 
newspapers of Great Britain, under the 
present system, make large use of the tele- 
graph, and the rate for their telegrams is so 
ridiculously low that the government loses 
about two hundred thousand pounds sterling 
every year on this department of the service. 
Of course the larger the volume of news- 
paper business the greater the loss. In cer- 
tain years the government loses one million 
five hundred thousand dollars on its news- 
paper service. The newspapers apparently 
have the government by the throat, and 
they seem in no haste to loosen their grasp. 
Effort has from time to time been made to 
secure parliamentary relief,— for changes in 
the system are dependent upon national 
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legislation,—but without avail. For tele- 
grams sent between 6 P.M. and 6 A.M. the 
newspapers pay one shilling per hundred 
words. For each additional hundred words 
after the first they pay twopence. Provision 
was made at the outset for the transmission 
of copies of original telegrams at the rate of 
twopence per hundred words. The inten- 
tion was that this should apply to metropoli- 
tan newspapers, but it was made to apply to 
papers in any quarter, provincial as well as 
metropolitan, so that a news association may 
furnish as many papers as it will with mes- 
sages, which, after all expenses are deducted, 
cost the newspapers an extremely low price, 
and entail a heavy loss to the government. 
Last year the newspapers of the kingdom 
—and of course all figures given pertain 
to transmission in England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales, not to any British depen- 
dency—sent seven hundred and fifty mil- 
lion words, an average of about fourteen 
million four hundred thousand words per 
week. This calls for largely increased ex- 
penditures, and adds many employees to the 
staff. But so long as the expenses of the 
department are more than met, the average 
Englishman probably does not bother his 
head about the newspaper deficit, the send- 
ing of his own telegrams at the twelve-cent 
rate doing much, no doubt, to reconcile one 
who might otherwise be critical. 

It requires an immense establishment and 
a small army of employees to carry on this 
vast business. Branch telegraph offices are 
established in all parts of the kingdora, vir- 
tually all of them connected with the local 
town or city post-office. The system is 
steadily advancing, so that a map of the 
British Isles showing the network of gov- 
ernment telegraph lines looks like the webs 
of two industrious spiders, the one superim- 
posed upon the other. In London, where the 
business centers, great buildings have been 
erected alongside the general post-office 
buildings in St. Martin’s le Grand, a few 
moments’ walk from St. Paul’s. To accom- 
modate the vast telegraphic traffic there is 
an extensive pneumatic-tube system in the 
main or central portions of the city, con- 
necting with the central buildings. A mes- 
sage filed at any one of the many offices in 
this area is at once transmitted by exhaust 
power to the central office. By an ingenious 
leverage device the exhaust is at will turned 
into a direct force, so that upon the receipt 
and registry of the message it is at once sent 
on to the department to which it belongs. 

Should you visit the building at a busy 
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hour, say at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
you would find, as you go from floor to floor, 
three thousand two hundred and fifty tele- 
graph operators at work. Of these eleven 
hundred are young women. It may be as- 
sumed that every one of these operators 
is an expert. They must pass a prelim- 
inary civil-service examination, competitive 
to the last degree, and after examinations 
are over must be able to maintain a high 
degree of efficiency in actual work. The 
appointments are for life, or during good 
behavior. When the operator is proficient 
he may expect to earn one hundred and sixty 
pounds per year; in round numbers, eight 
hundred dollars. Certain operators, how- 
ever, rise as high as one hundred and ninety 
pounds,—nine hundred and fifty dollars,— 
while superintendents of departments re- 
ceive two hundred and ten pounds— ten hun- 
dred and fifty dollars—per year. The rate 
of payment, it will be seen, is considerably 
lower than the rate for similar service in 
the United States, though there is to many, 
no doubt, a compensating attraction in the 
security of tenure. The government also 
provides medical attendance for all free of 
charge, thus adding, in a negative way, to 
the net income of the operators. When the 
operator is too old for service he may retire 
on a pension, varying according to the length 
of time he has been employed, but large 
enough, in any case, to keep the wolf from 
the door to the end. 

It is remarkable and interesting to note 
that in fifteen years only seven men and 
one woman have been discharged from 
this service for cause. Should a woman 
marry while in service, she receives from 
the government a wedding-portion amount- 
ing to fifty pounds. The men are not 
similarly remembered, though comparatively 
few of them are single men. Very few of 
them, however, own their homes. Some, by 
working overtime, particularly during the 
busy season, are enabled to earn more than 
the wage above noted, though the overtime 
system has come to be looked upon rather 
as a curse than as a blessing. It is quite 
likely to lead to loose ways of thinking on 
the subject of living, the men forming the 
habit of spending their money foolishly be- 
cause they know that more than the regular 
revenue may at any time be expected. Most 
workmen would consider the additional 
amount earned a boon, giving them a chance 
to save something for a rainy day, but with 
the telegraph operators of Great Britain 
this does not seem to be the case. 
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The influence of American invention is 
seen throughout the building. For example, 
the Hughes system of synchronous telegra- 
phy is of great value in the cable service. 
The operator in London cabling to France, 
for instance, presses a key bearing a cer- 
tain letter of the alphabet. Attached to 
the device is a rotating apparatus, which, 
in connection with a similar one in the 
French office, opens and closes the current 
in exact simultaneous movement, allowing 
the instrument in France to print each time 
the letter touched by the operator in Lon- 
don. The system of sending a number of 
messages from both ends of the wire at the 
same time is another American invention, 
aiding markedly in the transmission of the 
vast volume of business. A working speed 
of six hundred words per minute has been 
attained, some of the lines carrying three 
hundred words per minute each way. 

The scenes in the long rooms of the main 
building suggest intense mental activity. 
During the busy season the operators send 
out about two hundred and forty thousand 
messages per day. These messages run from 
the twelve-word telegram of the shopman, 
telling his wife he will be late to dinner, to 
a twenty-thousand-word newspaper despatch 
on some subject of national or international 
importance. 

Entering the great operating-room toward 
five o’clock in the afternoon, one may see far 
in the distance a buxom waitress bearing a 
huge can of coffee and a supply of bread and 
butter. At the right hand of the swift-work- 
ing operator she places a cup and a plate, 
and supplies him from her store. The gov- 
ernment pays for the food, on the theory 
that it is less valuable than the time neces- 
sary for the operators to go out of the build- 
ing for luncheon, and the men are willing 
to give up the time in return for the meal. 
This service is for those who come on duty 
before nine o’clock in the morning and those 
staying after five o’clock in the evening. 
Half an hour’s time is allowed in the middle 
of the day for the regular luncheon, to be 
paid for by the operator, who must patronize 
the restaurant in the building. He may not 
leave the building while on duty. 

One room is devoted to sending telegrams 
pertaining to sport. Several hundred men 
are employed in this work, for your English- 
man must have sporting news in his paper if 
he has nothing else, and sometimes he has 
nothing else. On the occasion of a recent 
exciting foot-ball match three thousand five 
hundred and nine messages were sent in one 


day, comprising a total of forty-two thousand 
words concerning the event. 

In another department, not open to the 
general public, are the regular press opera- 
tors. During exciting parliamentary debates 
the number of words sent by these men is very 
great, frequently reaching one million words 
between dusk and dawn. The newspapers 
make extensive use of the service forthe send- 
ing of news from any partof the city having a 
branch telegraph officetothe main newspaper 
office. The reporter takes his manuscript 
to the station. He need not wait, for by 
the pneumatic tube the copy is sent to the 
central telegraph office without counting the 
words. The article is at once telegraphed to 
the newspaper office; all clerical work, in- 
cluding the counting of words, is done later. 
The reporter is known atthe station where he 
files his message, and is required to make a 
certain deposit to cover the expense, which 
is of course refunded to him by his editor. 

Another room is devoted to the cable ser- 
vice, though the government does not con- 
trol the general foreign cable service. It 
maintains, however, an elaborate short-ser- 
vice cable system, most of the messages go- 
ing to near-by points. The number of cable- 
grams sent by the government service in 1899 
was larger than ever before, and a new cable 
hasjust been completed between North Wales 
and Ireland. There is communication be- 
tween coast-guard and life-saving stations 
also, so that information of wrecks may 
speedily be had, and signals of coming storms 
may.be sent to all dangerous coast points. 

An indication of the extent of the service 
may be had from the fact that nearly thir- 
teen thousand miles of wire were added dur- 
ing the year 1899, while three hundred and 
thirty-three new offices were opened, making 
a total of ten thousand eight hundred and 
sixteen. An underground line is in course 
of construction from London to Birmingham, 
and six thousand miles of wire in it are al- 
ready prepared for service. A clock in a 
small glass-cased room on one floof is con- 
nected by wire with the national observatory 
at Greenwich. At exactly two minutes to ten 
o’clock on every working day of the year a bell 
rings, every operator in every important 
telegraph office in Great Britain drops his 
work, the commercial heart of the nation 
ceases beating, and the observatory time- 
piece in Greenwich, by synchronous attach- 
ment to the clock in the central telegraph of- 
fice, and from that to the entire telegraphic 
system, gives England the time of day. 

I take the following figures as to the ex- 
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tent of the business done by this great na- 
tional telegraph system from the latest report 
furnished me in London, the forty-fifth re- 
port of the Postmaster-General. In compact 
form this table shows much information: 
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could not be purchased, would be enormous, 
much larger, naturally, than the expenditure 
for the purchase of the English lines more 
than a quarter of a century ago. But if the 
purchase could be effected at a figure fair to 





NUMBER, 


CLASS OF TELEGRAM. | 
1898-99.. | 1897-98, 
| 


Ordinary inland . 
Press (inland) 

Foreign ‘ 
Railway, free . — 
Railway, reduced rate . 
Government, free. . 


1,388,434 | 
29,095 | 

| 336,965 
} 


. | 72,073,868 | 68,810,786 
.| 6,240,394) 6,015,901 
| 6,974,896 | 6,482,806 
1,381,965 
29,795 
308,746 


RECEIPTS. 


Iner. (+) 


Tuner. (+) 
or or 
Decr. (-). 


1898-99. 1897-98. 0 
Deer. (-). 


£ £ 
2,216,681 | 2,130,973 
134,231} 133,009 
328,507 | 316,718 


3,263,082 
224,493 
492,090 

6,469 
700 
28,219 


+ 
+ 
| + 
7" 
+ 


589 





Totals 


| | 
. | 87,043,652 | 83,029,999 | 


+ 4,013,653 | 2,679,991 | 2,581,289 | + 98,702 








It is not easy to forecast the changed con- 
dition of affairs in the United States should 
a movement providing government control 
of the telegraph end successfully. The ex- 
penditure for the honest and fair purchase 
of lines now in operation, or for the estab- 
lishment of an independent government sys- 
tem if, for any reason, lines now in operation 
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all concerned, or, failing this, an independent 
government line could be established, result- 
ing in either case in a reduction in toll such 
as has been effected in Great Britain, the net 
results accruing to the people would be be- 
yond estimate. Though the initial expendi- 
ture must be great, the system probably would 
ultimately more than pay for its maintenance. 


A TENNYSON LETTER. 


S@YIHE letter of Tennyson printed 
: ' below comes to THE CENTURY 
4 59 through Mr. Paul W. Mavity, 
ixatacs who writes to the editor con- 
cerning it: “In the second volume of the 
‘Memoir’ of Alfred (Lord) Tennyson by his 
son, pages 163 and 164, is ‘a letter from a 
bricklayer in America, the son of an old 
Somersby bricklayer, which delighted him 
[Tennyson], and which obtained a line or 
two of cordial thanks.’ But it seems that 
Tennyson was generous enough to reply by 
more than ‘a line or two of cordial thanks,’ 
and the reply has been well preserved by 
Messrs. George H. and Ed. Atkinson, sons 
of H. K. Atkinson (the original recipient, 
now deceased), by whose kind permission 
the reply, together with the letter that 
prompted it, is now published. In giving 
Atkinson’s letter I take the liberty of cor- 
recting three trivial errors that appear in 
its publication in the ‘Memoir.’ Its date 
there given is 1874, whereas it should be 
1873, or earlier, since the reply is plainly 


dated November, 1873; Atkinson’s middle 
initial is given in the ‘ Memoir’ as H., whereas 
it should be K.; and finally, where in the 
‘Memoir’ it speaks of ‘the handsome cock 
who was burned to death,’ it should read 
‘the handsome cook,’ since Mr. Ed. Atkinson 
remembers having heard his father tell the 
story of a cook who was burned to death in 
a fire at the Somersby home.” 
Following is the letter from America: 


TRENTON, Missouri, 1873. 
Mr. TENNYSON. 

Sir: I don’t know whether this will gain me a 
response; I know it ought. I have long wished 
I could get a line from you, since your poetry is 
in almost every house considered respectable, and 
your name a household word even out here in the 
far West. I will relate one anecdote in proof. A 
good little sewing-girl had gained my esteem. | 
wished to make her a present, and she said, “If I 
had Tennyson’s poems!” 

I am H. K. Atkinson, son of Thomas Atkinson, 
bricklayer, Hagg, near Somersby, and am a brick- 
layer myself. You will scarcely remember my 
father building the doctor’s dining-room; you were 














very young then, about my age. My reminiscences 
of the Tennyson family run away back. My 
mother was a Tealby woman, and was in her 
young days dressmaker for the old squire’s lady; 
and my father thought so much of the doctor, 
who was always the doctor par excellence. The 
public papers here describe you as a stout, broad- 
shouldered man, and I remember the doctor so 
well that if you resemble him I think I should 
know you. Ah me! it only seems like yesterday 
when the doctor came down to scold the old 
coachman for ordering my father to build the new 
carriage-house on too large a plan (coachee would 
say to the doctor what no one else dare); said he, 
“By G—d, sir, you have a twopenny coachman; 
I have a twopenny master.” I can just now see 
the good doctor smile and walk away, and the 
coach-house was built. I can just now see the 
apple-trees, that bore such fine yellow apples, 
running up from the stables to the house; the 
broad lawn where some boys, whom I wot of, used 
to astonish me by coming out with those wondrous 
gauze helmets and long foils, and I was afraid 
mischief would be done. You were not very 
broad-shouldered then, I remember. Do you re- 
member the Siberian crab-tree down the garden, 
the old Scotch firs at the house end, where the 
rooks used to build, and those tiny bantams that 
made their home over the oven, and the handsome 
cook who was burned to death? I remember one 
Good Friday we were working for the doctor. 
I see him coming, and hear him saying, “ Atkin- 
son, you must leave work and go to church,” and 
I remember he preached from “As Moses lifted 
up the serpent,” the first time I had ever heard 
it as a text, and that is nearly fifty years ago. 
Ah, sir! perhaps no man in America knows as 
well as I where you first heard the wrens twitter, 
the blackbirds, thrushes, the robins sing. Many a 
speckled trout and silver eel have I caught in the 
brook running through the meadow below. 

And nowI am here, about fifteen hundred miles 
west of New York, asking for an autograph all 
the way from the Isle of Wight. 

If you can spare me a line, I would like to know 
how many children you have, also if Mr. Fred is 
living, Mr. Charles (Turner now), also Miss 
Emily, whom everybody loved, also Mr. Arthur. 

I was burned out in Chicago, and have lost a 
fine boy since then from consumption, my only 
boy. I live in a house and garden of my own 
here, between two groves. We can grow fine 
peaches here, also all kinds of melons, etc., etc., 
without extra care. 

Have I tired you? Well, my heart grows soft 
and young again in looking over the long past, 
though I have sailed the seas over, I ’ve crossed 
the wide ocean. 

If this goes into your waste-basket, please ex- 
cuse the scrawl, and believe me, sir, 

Yours truly, 
H. K. ATKINSON. 


Tennyson’s reply is here printed by per- 
mission of his son and literary executor, the 
present Lord Tennyson: 
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“ NOVEMBER, 1873. 

“DEAR Mr. ATKINSON: Seeing the Ameri- 

can post-label on your letter and thinking 
that it only enclosed a request for an auto- 
graph, I had flung it aside, but my wife, open- 
ing it, read and said, ‘ Here is a letter which 
is delightful.’ Then I read also and found 
her saying true; for delightful to me it was 
to hear a voice so far away from me in space 
and time calling to me ‘over a vast,’ as 
Shakespear says, and speaking of the old 
things: the brook; the golden apples; the old 
coachman who always seemed to me half- 
mad, though I fancy he was generally half- 
drunk; the brook, by which at the end of 
the great fields I used to build cities and 
castles of sand till the current undermined 
them and the towers fell, and down which I 
made sail little bits of wood freighted with 
imaginary wares for China and India till an 
eddy overwhelmed them. And as for the 
golden apples—summer apples, we used to 
call them—I have never-seen their like but 
once long years after at Coniston in the old 
courts; they are now probably extinct. I 
believe the broad lawn is now, I am sorry to 
say, altered by the new-comers and goes 
down in a slope from the house. So you re- 
member us fencing there, but what you call 
marvelous gauze helmets were masks with 
wirework to protect the eyes from sudden 
thrusts. 

“ As to my family: my eldest brother, Fred- 
erick, is married to an Italian and lives in 
Italy; has three daughters and two sons, 
one in India, and one (my namesake) in 
Canada; my brother Charles is also married 
and vicar of Grasby, Co. Lincoln; my sister, 
Emily, has been long ago married to a Cap- 
tain Jesse and has two grown-up sons; my 
eldest sister, Mary, is now Mrs. Ker and has 
one son who is now at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, as likewise are my own two sons, 
Hallam and Lionel; Arthur is married, but 
has no family. There is but one of us dead 
—Septimus—whom probably you do not re- 
member as you do not ask after him. I think I 
have answered all your questions, have I not? 

“T remember the Siberian crab-tree very 
well, and the Scotch fir with the rooks, but 
the bantams that roosted over the oven have 
flown out of my memory; and I remember the 
burning of the handsome cook, but I was 
then where my boys are now, at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

“That you may long flourish among your 
peaches and between your groves is the 
wish of your countryman, and contemporary, 
and friend, A. TENNYSON.” 
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Wit, Humor, and Women. 


T is Emerson who, in writing about Scott, ex- 

claims: “What an ornament and safeguard is 
humor! Far better than wit for a poet and 
writer. It is a genius itself, and so defends from 
the insanities.” 

It is better than wit, not only for a poet and 
writer, but for anybody, as Emerson would prob- 
ably have been willing to acknowledge; a very 
desirable possession both in the artist and in the 
ordinary human being to whom the artist appeals. 

There are some interesting points to be con- 
sidered about the sense of humor. Undoubtedly it 
defends from the insanities; but it does not defend 
from other things against which it might be con- 
sidered a useful defender. For instance, it did 
not keep Scott himself, that great master of 
humor, that Shaksperian-minded man, from so 
constructing his valiant romances that the keen- 
eyed Thackeray could find therein full scope for 
his peculiar and satirical humor, as witness the 
excruciating “Rebecca and Rowena.” One is 
pretty sure that the somewhat savage satirist 
realized that, with all its patent faults, there was 
a life in “Ivanhoe” that no satire could get its 
knife into, while one wonders that Scott’s own 
sense of humor did not avail to prevent the pro- 
test of his “friend and printer” against the pre- 
mature demise of the battailous Athelstane in 
“Tvanhoe” from being so seriously taken as to 
bring about the actual resuscitation of a warrior 
once thoroughly disposed of. 

A sense of humor does not always, then, pre- 
vent the humorist from the danger of absurdity. 
Neither does it prevent the humorist from being 
sentimental; otherwise Dickens, the chief humor- 
ist of modern England, would have been saved 
from his incontinent sentimentality. And again, 
neither does a genuine sense of humor—a humor 
full of moisture, of sweetness, of humanity —pre- 
vent the same humorist from being a wit, and a 
wit dry and acid. 

The wit of much of George Meredith surely is 
dry and acid. But it is he who says such super- 
excellent things about humor in “Richard Fev- 
erel.” Sir Austin was cognizant of the total 
absence of the humerous in himself —“the want,” 
says the author, “that most shut him out from 
his fellows.” The “faculty of laughter” was un- 
happily denied him. “A good wind of laughter” 
would have relieved him of much of the “ blight of 
self-deception, and oddness and extravagance; had 
given a healthier view of our atmosphere of life.” 
It is not only that Meredith says good things 
about humor, but that he, with ali that bites in 
his wit, can create such a purely, sanely delight- 
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ful, and altogether admirably humorous charac- 
ter as Mrs. Berry. Meredith isan example of a: 
artist doubly fortunate in possessing an equipment 
of both wit and humor. 

A batile has lately been raging in the renewed 
debate as to whether women have humor at all, 
apropos of which the supporters of the negative 
should refer to page 157, American edition, of 
this same “Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” letter of 
Lady Blandish to Sir Austin. “I suppose we 
women dco not really care for humor. You are 
right in saying we have none ourselves, and 
‘cackle instead of laugh.’ It is true (of me, at 
least) that ‘Falstaff is only to us an incorrigible 
fat man.’ I want to know what he illustrates. 
And Don Quixote—what end can be served by 
making a noble mind ridiculous? I hear you say— 
practical! So it is. We are very narrow, I know. 
But we like wit—practical again!” 

It is our private opinion, however, that no mat- 

ter how many women prefer wit to humor, no 
matter how many women may have little or no 
sense of humor at all, nevertheless there are 
many women who have humor, and that the num- 
ber seems to be rapidly on the increase. We 
speak now especially of writers. There are the 
well-known stories, for instance, of Mrs. 
If they are not humorous, what stories are humor- 
ous? Their humor is none of your light, unsub- 
stantial, “feminine” texture; it is diaphragmatic 
humor; it hits below the belt; you laugh till you 
ache. And there is the celebrated sketch of 
Mrs, ——, known of platform readers these many 
years; it is witty, it is comical, it is thoroughly, 
richly humorous. There, too, are Miss ——’s 
stories, all about a certain singular Western com- 
munity; they are of the very essence of humor. 
There are the pleasingly humorous Dutch stories 
of Mrs. ——. And there is the humor that crops 
out in the genial verse of Miss ——; and in the 
—but why continue the catalogue? Why not, in- 
deed, the gentle reader may say; and why not, the 
gentle reader may further say, print out boldly 
the names of the humorous “women writers” so 
tantalizingly referred to? 

These are the reasons for vagueness: first, a 
certain editorial modesty prevents, for these 
special examples, all and several, as well as many 
others in mind, have been printed, every one of 
them, in the pages of this magazine; and, second, 
our editorial experience is that there is no ques- 
tion on which mortals more painfully differ than 
this very question of humor. It is our editorial 
experience that a large number of apparently in- 
telligent minds are cut off from seeing any humor 
whatever in productions which a large number of 
other intelligent minds find perennially amusing; 
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and when one of these non-appreciators catches 
sight even of the name of the alleged humorous 
writer in a table of contents, he is often and 
again afflicted with a kind of vindictive fury. Far 
be it from us, therefore, here and now, to commit 
ourselves to individual and actually named in- 
stances. For names, for instances galore, new 
and old, see the columns of the Saturday supple- 
ment of the daily journal where the controversy 
has been so gaily raging. There names by the 
score are clearly printed, challenging without fear 
a somewhat puzzled universe. 


What is Good Citizenship? 


THE great size of modern democratic communities 
has added immeasurably to the complications of 
their civic problems. None of the students of 
democracy, from the time of Plato to the fathers 
of the American republic, contemplated its work- 
ings in a nation of seventy millions and in cities 
ranging from a quarter of a million to three and 
a half millions. Many of them held, in fact, that 
a democratic form of government could succeed 
only inasmall community. This was the view of 
Montesquieu, who, writing about twenty centuries 
after Plato and Aristotle, declared that it “is 
natural for a republic to have only a small terri- 
tory, otherwise it cannot long subsist.” Among 
the reasons which he gave for taking this view, 
it is interesting to note the following: “In an ex- 
tensive republic there are men of large fortunes, 
and, consequently, of less moderation. The public 
good is sacrificed to a thousand private views; it 
is subordinate to exception, and depends on acci- 
dents.” The theory of all writers, ancient and 
modern, is the same, namely, that in a large com- 
munity the vital contact of citizens is impossible, 
and hence unity of action, brought about through 
the existence of a public spirit, becomes extremely 
difficult, if not virtually unattainable. 

Is this theory sound? So far as actual results 
are concerned, it must be admitted that they go 
far to sustain it. By common consent, popular 
government in the great cities of this country is 
not a success. The degree of failure varies in 
different cities and from year to year, but it is 
generally admitted that the almost invariable 
outcome is failure, so far as it does not supply 
wise, honest, and beneficent rule. The same ad- 
mission is made, in a modified degree, about our 
State and national legislatures. 

When we come to consider the cause of this 
failure, we find it invariably the same. The con- 
trol of politics, and hence the conduct of public 
affairs, has passed, through the indifference and 
indolence of our most intelligent and virtuous 
citizens, into the hands of political machines and 
bosses, who use their power for personal and pri- 
vate ends rather than for the public welfare. 
This is the explanation given by all outside ob- 
servers whose opinions are of any value, including 
Mr. Bryce and Mr. Lecky, and it is unquestion- 
ably the true one. It carries with it the assump- 
tion, which is sustained by an unbroken record of 
election statistics, that the intelligent and virtu- 
ous elements of the population, standing together 
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in solid mass without regard to partizan political 
considerations, are in a majority in all commu- 
nities, including the largest cities. 

Can these elements be thus brought together? 
This is the task before advocates of good govern- 
ment in America, and it is not a light one. There 
is only one basis upon which the union can be 
formed, and that is good citizenship. This brings 
us to the question of what good citizenship is. 
Aristotle devotes much space to a discussion of 
whether or not the virtu> of a good man and of a 
good citizen are one and the same thing, and con- 
cludes that they must of necessity be the same, 
since both have the same objects in view, namely, 
the highest welfare and happiness of the commu- 
nity in which they live. “The state which is best 
and acts best,” he says, “will be happy, for no 
one can fare well who acts not well, nor can the 
actions of either man or city be praiseworthy 
without virtue and wisdom. But valor, justice, 
and wisdom have in a state the same force and 
form as in individuals, and it is only as he shares 
in these virtues that each man is said to be just, 
wise, and prudent.” Can we give a better defini- 
tion of good citizenship than is to be found in- 
these words? Is it not true that if we could 
apply to public affairs, through the united action 
of intelligent and virtuous men, the same stan- 
dards of character and conduct which these men 
as individuals apply to private and business life, 
we should secure a just and wise and prudent 
government, under which all the people would be 
happy? 

It all comes down to this single, simple question 
of character. There is nothing else in the problem 
of government in a democracy, large or small, or 
in any other form of rule. Apply the test of 
character as rigorously to public men and public 
affairs as we apply it to private men and private 
affairs, and popular government, city, State, and 
national, ceases to be anywhere in America a 
failure and a disgrace, and becomes a success, a 
blessing, and an honor to us asa people. Of course 
the task of securing this application is not an easy 
one; on the contrary, it is one of the most stu- 
pendous that has ever confronted a.great people, 
for it is nothing less than the creation among the 
majority of them of a new state of mind. Preju- 
dices that have been handed down from father to’ 
son since the very foundation of the government 
will have to be removed. What has been called 
the double conscience theory, one standard of 
morals for private life and another for public life, 
will be the hardest obstacle to overcome, for it 
has obtained a well-nigh universal lodgment in 
the American mind. The great majority of peo- 
pie, virtually all members of the regular political 
parties, are firmly and fully possessed with it. 
They do not believe that the same test of charac- 
ter should be appliéd in public as in private affairs, 
and the task of convincing them that it should be 
will be a long and arduous one. It will- not be 
hopeless, however, for during the last few years 
great progress has been made with it in nearly all 
quarters of the country. 

While it is doubtless true that the enormous 
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size of our electorate makes the task of good 
citizenship far more difficult than it would be in 
a smaller republic, it is also true that the success 
of good government in every community, large or 
small, depends finally upon individual effort. The 
indifferent and negligent citizen is not a modern 
production. Read what Demosthenes, speaking to 
the Athenians of their duty as citizens, said more 
than two thousand years ago: 

“If you get rid, all of you, of the spirit of eva- 
sion; if each man will show himself ready to act 
whenever duty calls him and he can possibly ren- 
der service to the state; if you are willing to de- 
pend upon no one but yourselves, and will give 
up, each of you, hoping that he can remain idle 
while his neighbor does everything for him, then, 
I say, you will come to your own; if God will, you 
will recover once again the position which your 
past indolence has thrown away.” 

Is there a community in the United States to- 
day, suffering from bad government, to which 
these words do not apply as well as they did to 
Athens in the days of Philip? Is there one of 
them in which a complete reformation might not 
be achieved by following this simple counsel of 
Demosthenes? His words constitute so complete 
an epitome of good citizenship that they should 
be printed on the title-page of every citizens’ 
manual. Get rid of the spirit of evasion and do 
your whole duty, without waiting for somebody 
else to do it for you. That is the beginning and 
end of the whole matter. Call things by their 
right names, or, as Matthew Arnold puts it, “see 
clear and think straight.” Insist that honesty and 
capacity are as important in public as in private 
life, and do not permit anybody to delude you, by 
raising a party cry or appealing to a worn-out 
prejudice, into abandoning your ground. This is 
the work of education to which all men who de- 
sire to see free government maintained upon this 
continent must bend their energies. They must 
appeal to the plain common sense of the Ameri- 
can people, for in that direction lies our hope of 


salvation. 
On the Reading of Poetry. 


Apropos of the recurrent question whether the 
appreciation (not to say the production) of poetry 
in America is on the decline, it has transpired that 
an American artist who recently exhibited in 
New York a picture entitled “ The Eve of St. 
Agnes” has been constantly met with inquiries as 
to the source and the character of the story which 
his figure was intended to illustrate! That a metro- 
politan circle, given to the cultivation of beauty 
in art and music, in personal adornment, and in 
home-furnishing, should be ignorant of a poem 
which for the combination of color, form, rhythm, 
imagination, and feeling is hardly equaled in the 
English language indicates that if poetry were 
to depend for its vogue upon the rich or the 
fashionable, or even the “ generally intelligent,” it 
would be likely to fall into swift and sure desue- 
tude. Fortunately, the best in literature survives 
through “the remnant,” who, by an authority out 
of all proportion to their numbers, pass on to pos- 
terity their sifted judgments. Among these the 
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poets of each generation (if they be poets of qual- 
ity, whatever be their rank) may be depended 
on to carry forward the fame of those who have 
gone before. Among the most precious items in 
our legacy as heirs of all the ages are those 


Olympian bards that sung 
Divine ideas below, 

Which always find us young 
And always keep us so. 


It is because, as Matthew Arnold says in his de- 
lightful preface to Wordsworth, “the world is for- 
warded by having its attention fixed on the best 
things,” that it gives one a pang to feel that neg- 
lect should fall upon a poet whose work is the very 
incarnation of youth and beauty. 

The fact seems to be that much of the current 
reading of poetry is undertaken for factitious 
reasons. The writer’s personality, his work in 
prose, his presentation of certain types, his advo- 
cacy of certain doctrines, and other considerations, 
attract more strongly than a high poetic standard. 
It is of course better that people should read from 
an inferior motive than not at all. The world of 
literature is large, and one cannot read everything, 
but it seems strange that any American—one of 
a nation characteristically intent upon “getting 
the best ””—should be content with the perusal of 
large quantities of contemporary fiction when just 
within reach are the masterpieces of poetry, with 
all their music, joy, and inspiration, their power 
to cheer, to comfort, to take the reader out of the 
materialism and custom which lie upon him 


with a weight 
Heavy as frost and deep almost as life! 


How many a reader would be ashamed to con- 
fess that he has not read “the novel of the sum- 
mer” which “everybody” is reading, who would 
have no kindred emotion in acknowledging his 
ignorance of Milton’s “L’Allegro” or Words- 
worth’s “Ode on Intimations of Immortality ” or 
Shelley’s “Skylark”! 

The practical value of good poetry in the for- 
mation of character is ‘inestimable. Fancy the 
advantage to young men and women of making 
the personal acquaintance of men like Ralph 
Waldo Emerson or Robert Browning; and yet 
this is substantially what any person may do. 
Indeed, the best of a man is often seen in his 
works, and it may be better to know them than 
him; and this is true to such an extent that the 
unthinking are apt to hold the Muse responsible 
for the foibles of her devotees, instead of being 
thankful that she has inspired even in men of 
great faults the saving grace of the ideal—a 
grace by which both author and reader are saved. 
One cannot live on such heights without breathing 
a more wholesome air and feeling his nearness to 
the divine. It is especially desirable in this coun- 
try, where the increasing number of new fortunes 
is giving to life and society a noticeable air of 
vulgar luxury, that every educational influence 
should inculeate the beauty of simplicity and 
the supremacy of the ideal. Among the antisep- 
tics of society and the conservative forces of gov- 
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ernment, the silent and subtle effect of the 
world’s great poets is too frequently overlooked. 
Another use of such reading is that it estab- 
lishes a standard for judging the poetry of one’s 
own time, and to judge poetry correctly is to en- 
courage it. For the establishment of true literary 
standards is not alone to be accomplished by the 
production of new books of high value, but by 
intelligent literary criticism. So far as poetry 
is concerned, we need a revival of competent 


The Coming Conference on Foreign Missions. 


URING the last ten days of April Carnegie 
Hall and the churches of New York city will 
be filled with the representatives of over two hun- 
dred missionary societies, gathered in conference 
on the subject of foreign missions. It will be an 
assembly well worth the observation of all inter- 
ested in the world’s progress. Among the two thou- 
sand or more delegates will be men and women of 
many nations, prominent in every walk of life, iden- 
tified in the closest way with the movements that 
are making history so rapidly, not only in this 
country, but in Europe, Asia, Africa, and the 
Pacific: teachers who have had a large share in 
directing the energies of Japan, and been instru- 
mental in the development of India; women who 
with true womanly tact and heroism are lifting 
their sisters of Asia and Africa out of their mis- 
ery; physicians who have carried new life with 
healing to nations bound by the worst of super- 
stitions; preachers who have penetrated where 
even explorers have hesitated to go, and have 
transformed savages into civilized beings. 

The gathering is styled ecumenical, not in the 
ecclesiastical, but.in the historic sense, embracing 
the entire inhabited globe. Distinctively evangel- 
ical, and not including the Roman Catholic and 
Greek Churches, it will still represent every coun- 
try of the six continents, and every race and 
language. A conference, not a council, it will 
assert no authority, lay down no laws, but simply 
discuss the varied phases of the great work of 
missions. In these days of exact business methods, 
foreign missions stand in the forefront in execu- 
tive ability. The Presbyterian Board spends only 
four and one half per cent. on administration, and 
the other boards are ably conducted. All, however, 
seek still more effective management. Mission- 
aries, while warm-hearted, are, as a rule, notwith- 
standing the popular belief to the contrary, hard- 
headed. They have few illusions, recognize facts, 
know what can be done and what cannot be done, 
and are ever seeking the maximum of result at 
the minimum of cost. Hence one great purpose 
of the conference will be to discuss the best 
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criticism in the press—not the encouragement 
of mere compliment, but a philosophical exposition 
of the principles of poetry. What is needed 
is the daily application to the verse of the day 
of the high standards set forth in Mr. Sted- 
man’s acute and profound treatise on “ The Nature 
and Elements of Poetry,” a work which should be 
in the hands of every literary critic in the coun- 
try and of every reader who is able to perceive the 
place of poetry in a great national literature. 


methods. There will be a review of the marvelous 
growth of the last century, and a survey of the 
present, with its fifteen thousand missionaries, one 
million three hundred thousand communicants, 
three million five hundred thousand adherents, 
twenty thousand schools, and one million scholars; 
but the chief topic will be still greater advance 
for the future. 

Among the subjects thus to be discussed will be 
comity, education, self-development of the native 
churches, medical work, relation to governments 
and non-Christian religions, Bible translation, 
Christian literature, etc. Comity is a much- 
abused and often misunderstood, yet very impor- 
tant term. It signifies the courtesy that should 
obtain between persons working together to the 
same end. It forbids interference with work al- 
ready established, and directs new workers into 
new fields rather than into those already occupied. 
It is a good word, already somewhat popular, but 
needing emphasis, and even interpretation. Edu- 
cation needs discussion. To use the conventional 
illustration, Is it right to use money given for 
evangelizing the heathen to teach algebra and 
science? That depends upon whether evangeliza- 
tion means merely conversion, or the building up 
of Christian men into Christian citizens, fully 
equipped for all that is needed in the development 
of Christian nations. It is a large question and a 
vital one. Closely allied with it is that of the 
self-development of native churches, including 
self-support and self-direction. Is the Christian 
Church of Japan or China or Egypt to be depen- 
dent upon America and England, or to be per- 
manent and independent, make its own mistakes, 
have its own life? To what extent is mission 
work philanthropic, and how far should medical 
aid be subordinate to evangelistic purpose? To 
those who will take part in the discussion of these 
and other similar questions they are of mighty 
import, and the contribution to their solution can- 
not fail to be of great interest to all students of 
human development. 

One great characteristic of the conference, as 
already evident, will be its indication of the in- 
creasing desire, even longing, for a closer fellow- 
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ship of Christian workers. Men and women of 
every race and language, of diverse training and 
customs, are looking forward to it with eagerness 
for the opportunity it will give of coming into 
intimate relations with one another. Underlying 
the various phases of truth which form the basis 
of the different Christian bodies all are coming 
to realize a substantial unity. Especially is this 
true of the workers in the foreign field. There 
the minor divisions so prominent here lose their 
value as lines of separation, and become but the 
distinctive mark of different sections of the great 
army, dominated by the same loyalty, and bound 
together for one great purpose. The workers at 
home need more of the same conception, and the 
Conference on Foreign Missions, it is believed, 
will become a mighty influence to weld the entire 
Church together in the spirit of the unity for 
which its Master prayed. 
Edwin Munsell Bliss. 


The “‘Century’s”’ American Artists Series. 
HENRY O. TANNER. 


Henry O. TANNER, whose painting “The Annun- 
ciation” is reproduced on page 815, is a native of 
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Pap Briggs’s Phenomenal Hen-Food. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE REFORMATION OF 
UNCLE BILLY.” 

WITH DRAWINGS BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE. 


\ HEN Pap Briggs became too old to farm any 

longer, hesold his place to Jed Slocum, and put 
the money in the Kilo Bank at four per cent., and 
moved into a small house in Kilo to end his days 
peacefully. His sole companion was his daughter 
Sally, who did his housework, and had an ambition 
to own a real silk dress. But Pap said alpaca 
was “plenty good,” so Sally swallowed her ambi- 
tion at one gulp, and contented herself with the 
alpaca. 

As for Pap Briggs, his wants were simple. 
An egg for breakfast, and enough tobacco to burn 
all day, were his chief earthly desires. It was 
Sally who made him buy a set of “store” teeth, 
and he wore them for her sake, and to his own 
great discomfort, for they were a plain, unmis- 
takable misfit, and felt, as he said, “like I got my 
mouth full o’ tenpenny nails.” When out of Sally’s 
sight he avoided this feeling by carrying them in 
his hand, hidden in his red bandana handkerchief. 
At the store he used to show them with a great 
deal of pride, and openly boasted of their cost 
and beauty. On Sunday he wore them all day, 
and felt as prim as a Pilgrim Father. 

When Miss Sally moved to town she said there 
was one thing her father should n’t do, after liv- 
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Pittsburg, where he was born January 21, 1859, 
He studied at the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia, mainly under the late 
Thomas Hovenden. Subsequently he went t 
Paris and continued his art studies, principally 
under the guidance of Benjamin Constant. Dur- 
ing his earlier Paris days, on more than one oc- 
casion, he won the competitive prize offered to his 
class. His Salon picture of 1896, “Daniel in th 
Den of Lions,” received honorable mention; his 
“Raising of Lazarus,” in 1897, was purchased by) 
the French government and received a gol 
medal; his “ Annunciation,” 1898, is in the Wil- 
stach collection in the Pennsylvania Museum, 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Tanner’s work shows the leading of a 
studious and devout spirit. His father is a bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the in- 
stincts of the son have been turned to religious 
subjects, to study which he has spent much time 
in the Holy Land. As a draftsman he is sure 
and sincere, and as a painter he shows originality 
in color and treatment. His compositions are 
simple and dignified, and are impressive alike to 
artist and layman. 
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“*LIKE I GOT MY MOUTH FULL 0’ TENPENNY NAILS.” 





“THAT NIGHT PAP PUT FOUR EGGS IN THE NESTS.” 


ing all his life on a farm, and that was, have store 
eggs for his breakfast. 

“Hens is enough trouble, Lord knows,” said 
Miss Sally, “an’ dirty, if they can’t be kep’ in 
their place; but there ’s some comfort in their 
cluckin’ round, an’ I guess I ’I] have plenty time, 
an’ to spare, to tend to ’em; so, Pap, you won’t 
have to eat no stale eggs fer breakfast ef I 
kin help it. They ain’t nothin’ I hate to think 
on like eatin’ boughten eggs. Nobody knows how 
old, or who ’s been a-handlin’ them; an’ thet you 
sha’n’t do, sure ’s my name ’s Briggs!” 

So she brought half a dozen hens and a gallant 
rooster to town with her, and supervised the erec- 
tion of a cozy coop and hen-yard, and Pap had the 
comfort of knowing his eggs were fresh. But 
fresh or not, it made no difference to him so long 
as he had one each morning and it was fairly 
edible. 

“These teeth o’ mine,” he told Rogers, the 
grocer, “cost twelve dollars down to Franklin, by 
the best dentist there; but, law sakes! a feller 
can’t eat hard stuff with any comfort with ’em 
for fear of breakin’ ’em every minute. They ain’t 


nothin’ but chiny, an’ you know chiny’s the 
breakiest thing man ever made. Thet ’s why I 
say, ‘Give me eggs fer breakfast, Sally,’ an’ eggs 
I will have.” 

The six hens did their duty nobly during the 
summer and autumn and a part of the winter, 
and Pap had his egg unfailingly; but in De- 
cember the long, cold spell came, and the six 
hens struck. It was the longest and coldest spell 
ever known in Kilo, and it hung on and hung on 
until the entire hen population of eastern Iowa 
became disgusted and went on astrike. Eggs went 
up in price until even packed eggs of the previ- 
ous summer sold for twenty-seven and thirty 
cents a dozen, and angel-cake became an impos- 
sible dainty. 

The second morning that Pap ate his eggless 
breakfast he suggested that perhaps Sally might 
buy a few eggs at the grocery. 

“Pap Briggs,” she exclaimed reproachfully, 
“the idee of you sayin’ sich a thing! As ef I would 
cook packed eggs! No; we’ll wait, an’ mebby the 
hens ’l] begin layin’ again in a day or two.” 

But they did not, and the days became a week, 
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and two weeks, and still no eggs rewarded her 
daily search. Pap knew better than to repeat his 
suggestion of buying eggs, for Sally Briggs said 
a thing only when she meant it, and to mention it 
again would exasperate her. 

“Our hens don’t lay a blame egg,” he told 
Rogers, complainingly, “an’ Sally won’t buy eggs, 
an’ I can’t eat nothin’ but eggs fer breakfast, so 
I reckon I ’ll jist starve to death naturally.” 

“Why don’t you try some of our hen-food?” 
asked Rogers, taking up a package and reading 
from the label. “‘Guaranteed to make hens lay in 
all kinds of weather, the coldest as well as the 
warmest.’ Thet ’s jist what you want, Pap.” 

“Well,” he said, “I been a-keepin’ hens off an’ 
on fer nigh forty year, an’ J ain’t never seen none 
o’ the stuff thet was ary good; but I got to hev 
eggs or bust, so I’ll take a can o’ the stuff. But I 
ain’t no hopes of it, Rogers; I ain’t no hopes.” 

His pessimism was well founded. The cold 
spell was too much for even the best hen-food to 
conquer. No eggs rewarded him. 

One evening he was sitting in Rogefs’s, smok- 
ing his pipe and thinking. He had been thinking 
for some time, and at length a sparkle came 
into his eyes, and he knocked the ashes from his 
pipe, and arose. 

“Rogers,” he said, “mix me up about a nickel’s 
wuth o’ corn-meal, an’ a nickel’s wuth o’ flour, an’” 

—he hesitated a moment 
and then chuckled —“ an’ 
a nickel’s wuth o’ wash- 


“Fer heaven’s 
sake, Pap,” said 
Rogers, “hev 


you gone plumb 


crazy?” 

“No, Lain’t,” 
said Pap. “I 
ain’tgoneplumb 
crazy, ner I 
ain’t lost all my 
brains yit, nei- 
ther. Thet’sa 
hen-food I in- 
vented.” 


“*YOU’'VE FORGOT THE EGGS, SALLY.’” “Hen-food!” 
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exclaimed Rogers. “You don’t ‘low thet ’ll make 
hens lay, do you?” 

“T ain’t advisin’ no one to use it as don’t want 
to,” said Pap; “but I’m a-goin’ to feed thet to my 
hens ”; and he chuckled again. : 

“You ’re up to some devilment, sure,” said 
Rogers, laughing. “What is it, Pap?” 

“You jist keep your hand on your watch til! 
you find out,” answered Pap, and he took the 
package and went home. 

“Sally,” he said, as he entered the house, “| 
got some hen-food now thet ’s bound to make them 
hens lay, sure.” 

She took the package and opened it. 

“For the law’s sake, Pap,” she said, “ what kind 
o’ hen-food is this? It’s blue!” 

“Yes,” said Pap; “it is blue, ain’t it? It’s a 
mixture of my own. It don’t look like much, but 
I bet you a silk dress it "ll make them hens lay. 
I ain’t been raisin’ hens off an’ on fer forty year 
fer nothin’. You got to study the hen, Sally, an’ 
think about her. Why don’t a hen lay in cold 
weather? ’Cause the weather makes the hen cold. 
This ’ll make her warm. You jist try it. Give 
them a spoonful apiece, an’ I reckon they ’ll lay.” 

“T don’t believe it,” she snapped, “an’ Ill hold 
you to thet silk dress, sure’s my name’s Briggs.” 
But the next day she gave them the allotted 
portion. 

That evening when Pap Briggs knocked the 
ashes from his pipe and rose from his seat in 
Rogers’s store, he said, “Rogers, hev you got 
some mainly fresh eggs—eggs you kin recom- 

mend?” 

“Yes, I hev,” said Rogers, with 
agrin. “So yer hen-food don’t work, 
Pap?” 

Pap chuckled. 

“Tt’s a-workin’,” he said, “an’ you 
can give me a dozen o’ them eggs. 
An’, say, you need n’t tell Sally.” 

Rogers laughed. “I ’m on,” he 
said. 

Pap put the bag of eggs back of 
the cracker-box, and put three of 
them in his pocket. 

When he reached home he quietly 
slipped around the house and depos- 
ited the three eggs in three nests 
Then he went in. 

The next morning Sally greeted 
him with a smile. “Eggs this mornin’, Pap,” she 
said. “Thet hen-food did work likea charm. I got 
three eggs.” 

Pap ate his without comment until he had fin- 
ished the second. 

“Tt does seem good to hev eggs again,” he said. 

That evening and the next evening he deposited 
three eggs as before. 

On the third morning Sally said: “It ’s queer 
about them hens, Pap; they lay, but they don’t 
cluck like a hen generally does when she lays an 

Pap hesitated a moment. 

“Tt ’s sich cold weather,” he said, “I reckon 
thet ’s why.” 
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About a week later Sally said: “I do declare 
to gracious, Pap, them hens do puzzle me. Here 
they are a-layin’ as reg’lar as summer-time, an’ 
never cluckin’ or lettin’ on a bit, an’ the queerest 
thing is they jist lay three eggs every day. It 
don’t seem natural.” 

That night Pap put four eggs in the nests. The 
next he put in five, then three, and the danger into 
which his wiles had fallen was averted. 

One morning Sally startled him by saying: 
“Pap, I can’t make them hens out. Here they 
are a-layin’ right along, an’ all at once they quit 
layin’ decent-sized eggs like they ought, an’ begin 
layin’ little, mean things no bigger ’n banty eggs.” 

Pap scratched his head. 

“You mus’ allow, Sally,” he said, “thet it ’s 
quite a strain on a hen to keep a-layin’ right along 
through sich weather as this, an’ 1’m only thank- 
ful they lay any. Mebby ef you give ’em a leetle 
more 0’ thet hen-food they ’Il do better.” 

“T believe it,” said Sally. “Why, it ’s wonder- 
ful, Pap. I should n’t be a bit surprised to find 
‘em layin’ duck eggs ef I jist gave ’em enough 0’ 
thet stuff.” 

Pap looked closely at her face, but it was in- 
nocent. She suspected nothing. 

The next day the eggs were of the proper size. 

“It ’s a real blessin’ to hev hens a-layin’,” she 
said one day. “I took half a dozen over to the 
minister’s wife this mornin’, an’ she was so pleased! 
She said it was sich a blessin’ to hev fresh eggs 
again. She was gittin’ so sick o’ them she’s been 
a-buyin’ at Rogers’s. She wasdownright thankful.” 

About a week later she said: 

“Them hens of ourn do beat all creation. I run 
out o’ thet hen-food a week ago, an’ hain’t give 
‘em a mite since, an’ they keep on a-layin’ jist the 
same. I can’t make head nor tail of ’em, Pap.” 

Pap squirmed in his chair. 

“Pshaw now, Sally,” he said, “you ought n't do 
thet. Feed ’em plenty of it. They deserve it. Ef 
you stop feedin’ ’em they ’ll stop layin’ pretty 
quick. The effect of thet stuff don’t last more ’n 
two weeks. No,” he said thoughtfully; “ten days 
is the longest I ever knowed it to last on ’em.” 

If Pap Briggs enjoyed his eggs for breakfast, 
he enjoyed as fully the many laughs he had with 
Rogers over his scheme, and Rogers found it hard 
to keep his promised secrecy. It would be such a 
good story to tell. But Pap exhorted him daily, 
and he did not let the secret out. 

One Sunday morning Pap came down to his 
breakfast and took his seat. Sally brought his 
coffee and his bacon. Then she brought a plate of 
moistened toast. 

“You ’ve forgot the eggs, Sally,” said Pap, 
admonishingly. 

“They ain’t none this mornin’, 
briefly. 

Pap looked up and saw that her mouth was set 
very firmly. 

“No eggs?” he asked tremulously. 

“No,” she said decidedly; “no eggs! I kin be- 
lieve thet hens lay eggs an’ don’t cluck, an’ I kin 
believe thet hens lay eggs all winter, an’ I kin 


” 


said Sally, 
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believe thet Plymouth Rock hens lay Leghorn 
eggs an’ Shanghai eggs an’ banty eggs, Pap, but 
when hens begin layin’ spoiled eggs I ain’t no 
more faith in hens.” 

Pap Briggs laid down his knife and fork. 

“Spoiled eggs!” he ejaculated. 

“Yes, spoiled eggs,” she said. “Youan’ Rogers 
ought to be more careful.” 

Pap turned his piece of bacon over and eyed it 
critically. 

“Had I better git thet silk dress in Franklin 
or hev Rogers order it?” Sally asked. 

Pap ran his fingers through his hair, felt his 
beard, and then grinned sheepishly. 

“Blame ef I care where you git it,” he said. 


Ellis Parker Butler. 


Fanny Pettigrew. 


Pretty Fanny Pettigrew! 
Her imagination 
Colored life so fresh and new 
It was desolation 
From her side away to be 
While you ’d reckon One, two, three! 


Such a merry step she had, 
Such a ringing laughter, 
But to hear her made you glad, 
Drew your own step after. 
Fifty laddies still were bent 
Just the way Miss Fanny went. 


All among the fifty goes 
This lad to the shrine; 
Laughs to see in kneeling rows 
Rivals forty-nine. 
“Goddess, mercy!” while they pray, 
“Kiss me, honey!” wins the day. 


Arthur Gill. 


Motifs. 


AMONG the ruins of her life a woman wept. 
“Here,” she said, “I built my happiness, and for 
that which made it gave the jewels of my soul. 
A joy worth so much I thought must last; but 
here I mourn, for it lies fallen in the dust, shat- 
tered by the weight of what it cost.” 


On the walls of an old temple was found this pic- 
ture: a king forging from his crown a chain, and 
near by a slave making of his chaina crown. And 
underneath was written: “Life is what man makes 
of it, ng matter of what it is made.” 


THEY sought a place to bury their hatchet, and 
chose the heart of the friend who stopped the fight. 


SURROUNDED by the pleasures. of a pampered life, 
a woman sighed. “I have all the gifts the world 
can give,” she said, “and would give them all for 
the wish to keep them.” 

E. Scott O’ Connor. 
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Teki-Teki-No. 


A LITTLE JAP TRAGEDY 


On, get your tears all ready, little people, and I'll 
tell 

The saddest little tragedy that ever there befell. 

It happened to a little boy, far off in old Japan— 

The story makes me shudder, but I ’ll tell it if I 
can. 


He was a lively youngster, and was up to lots of 
tricks; 

They paid a nurse to watch him, though he ’d 
reached the age of six. 

And everybody prophesied he ’d some day break 
his neck. 

(But still he might have grown up had they called 
him, briefly, Tek.) 


(In a conversational tone) 
But instead they always 
called him 
Teki-teki-no- 
Teki-suri-ombo- 
So-take-nudo- 
Harima-no-betto- 
Cha-wan-chaus’no- 
Fushimi-no-Esuke. 


One day the boy was fooling in the garden near 
the well, 

When O-Yuki (so the nurse was called) was star- 
tled by a yell. 

She turned around, supposing he had fallen from 
some tree, 

And bruised his hands, or stubbed his toe, or hurt 
his little knee. 



































But ah! no sight of him at all fell on her startled 
gaze. 

“Tt’s just some little joke,” she said—“the kind 
he always plays.” 

Just then she heard from down the well a muffled 
cry —a splash; 

And to the edge, quite horrified, she made a light- 
ning dash. 


And leaning over, she cried, “What! is that 
you, little 

Teki-teki-no- 

Teki-suri-ombo- 

So-take-nudo- 

Harima-no-betto- 

Cha-wan-chaus’no- 

Fushimi-no-Esuke ?” 


The boy managed to keep his mouth out of 
water barely long enough to say, “Yes! 
Oh, help your little 

Teki-teki-no- 

Teki-suri-ombo- 

So-take-nudo- 

Harima-no-betto- 

Cha-wan-chaus’no- 

Fushimi-no-Esuke !” 


O-Yuki then quite helplessly went screaming 
round about; 

The boy’s papa came running fast in answer to 
her shout. 

“Come, come, O-Yuki! Why this noise? What 's 
all this fuss and stir?” 

“He ’s drowning—help!” 
“To whom do you refer?” 


Said pa, confused, 


And breathlessly she answered: 
“ Teki-teki-no- 

Teki-suri-ombo- 

So-take-nudo- 

Harima-no-betto- 
Cha-wan-chaus’no- 
Fushimi-no-Esuke !” 


The father sped with all his might to fetch a 
hempen rope, 

Not knowing after all this time there was no room 
for hope. 

The boy was drowned, and that’s the end; there’s 
nothing more to say 

Except to point the moral—this: that lengthy 
names don’t pay. 


Such, for example, as 
Teki-teki-no- 
Teki-suri-ombo- 
So-take-nudo- 
Harima-no-betto- 
Cha-wan-chaus’no- 
Fushimi-no-Esuke, 





Jerome D. Greene. 
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ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 


The Great Success of the Two New Departments, “Nature and 
Science,” and “ The St. Nicholas League.” 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY NUMBERS OUT OF PRINT. 


"THE two new departments which have been added 

to St. Nicholas Magazine within the past few 
months have greatly enhanced the value of that pe- 
riodical. 

Out-door study and scientific investigation 
by young folks are now not only sanctioned, 
but encouraged. The State of New York appro- 
priates a large amount of money to promote it on farms 
and in the schools, and nature-study has become a part 
of nearly every school curriculum ; yet, strange to say, 
there are only a few books published for children on 

Cane », these subjects, and not one periodical or department 
we want, | especially for and adapted to young naturalists. To 
supply this want Mr. Edward F. Bigelow, A. M., 
editor of Popular Science, whose entertaining school 
work both in and out of doors has been much appre- 
ciated by instructors and young people, was engaged recently to take charge of a Nature 
and Science Department in St. Nicholas. Here the fascinating facts and phases 
of natural science are being presented in a clear and intelligent manner. 
The April St. Nicholas contains interesting brief articles describing the woodchuck’s 
awakening from his winter’s sleep ; some famous big and little boulders ; the ** drummer of 
the woods,’’ the woodpecker ; how rain-drops are caught and measured ; etc. Prizes 
are offered for original observations and for pen-and-ink drawings from nature. 

The «* St. Nicholas League ”’ is an organization of the readers of St. Nicholas, its 
object being to get closer to the heart of nature and to acquire a deeper 
sympathy with her various forms. It stands for intelligent pa- 
triotism and for protection of the oppressed, whether human beings, 
dumb animals, or birds. There are no dues or charges of any kind, 
but it is meant to be a union of cheerful, fun-loving, industrious young 
people, bound together by worthy aims and stimulated by a wide range 
of competitions. Prizes are offered for the best drawings, photographs, 
poems, puzzles, compositions, etc. Thousands of children are already wearing the 
badges and taking an interest in the improving work. 
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Readers of Tue Century, old and young, will be interested in looking at these de- 
partments in the April St. Nicholas, which occupy twenty pages and are illustrated with 
sixty pictures, most of them the work of young folks. 

St. Nicholas Magazine is everywhere recognized as the best periodical 
for children ever published. Of literature it contains the choicest that is 
within children’s comprehension, and as an education in art it is without 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. 
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JUST ISSUED BY THE CENTURY CO. 


By DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 


Author of “ Hugh Wynne,” “ The Adventures of Frangois,’’ “ Roland Blake,” etc. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A QUACK. 


Containing also a second story, “ The Case of George Dedlow.” 


“ The best bit of story-writing that Dr. Mitchell has done.” —Post-Express, Rochester, N. Y. 


“Dr. Mitchell has written longer works, but none more forceful than this.” 
—Times-Democrat, New Orleans. 





16mo, 150 pages, with illustrations by Arthur J. Keller. Price, $1.25. 


THE WAGER, AND OTHER POEMS. 


A small volume containing the latest work of Dr. Mitchell, whose poetry appeals to a wide audience. 
I2mo, 47 pages. Price, $1.00. 


SAILING ALONE AROUND THE WORLD. 
By CAPTAIN JOSHUA SLOCUM. 


With Sixty-three Illustrations by Thomas Fogarty and George Varian. 
Being a Personal Narrative of the Experiences of the Sloop Spray on her Single-Handed Voyage of 
Forty-six Thousand Miles. 8vo, 325 pages. Price, $2.00. 


“ We have to go back to Marryat for anything at all like it, but it must be remembered that Mar- 


ryat was a writer of mere fiction, while Captain Slocum confines himself entirely to fact.” 
Evening Post, New York. 








TWO NEW NOVELS. 
KATE WETHERILL. DEACON BRADBURY. 


An Earth Comedy By Edwin Asa Dix. 
By Jennette Lee. T= title, ‘‘ Deacon Bradbury,” gives a hint as 
to the character of the book that bears it. It 
is a profound study of a man of iron will and in- 
flexible integrity, living in a village where religion 
is a vital factor in the life of the community. How 
the faith of this God-fearing farmer and pillar of tne 
church comes to be shaken to its foundations by tne 
supposed backsliding of an only son, and what are 
the consequences to himself and others of the spir- 
itual conflict into which he finds himself precipi- 
tated, the author must be allowed to tell for himself. 
This he does with a thoroughness that leaves nothing 
essential unsaid, and with the insight and intellec- 
tual sympathy to be expected of one who comes of 
the same granitic stock as his hero. The story is 


Sara heroine of this tale is a young woman of a 

type more familiar in New England than in any 
other part of the country. Born and brought up in 
a manufacturing village, she marries, almost as a 
matter of course, a stalwart youth employed in the 
factory. Better educated than her husband, and 
endowed with capabilities and aspirations beyond 
his comprehension, she finds herself speedily dis- 
illusioned, and the sordid conditions of her life drive 
her to the verge of suicide. At this point she ex- 
periences a moral awakening, and comes, through 
spiritual suffering, to great peace. The sub-title of 
the story suggests Dante, and, like the ‘‘ Divina 
Commedia,” this ‘‘earth comedy’’ falls into three 
subdivisions — Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. The told with simplicity, earnestness, and force ; yet the 
narrative is realistic throughout; but it is realism photographic picture it presents of New England 
tempered by imagination, and it is the imaginative village life to-day is relieved by humorous interludes 
touch that lifts the story into the realm of litera- that throw its salient features into high relief. The 
ture. The author, Mrs. Gerald Stanley Lee, is author, Mr. Edwin Asa Dix, is a Princeton gradu- 
known to magazine readers as Jennette Barbour te, and has previously published ‘‘A Midsummer 
Perry, but this is her first book. 

16mo, 200 pages, $1.25. 


Drive Through the Pyrenees." 
I2mo, 325 pages, $1.50. 
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SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE 


«A TRIUMPH OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE.’’—Boston Beacon. 





THE BOER WAR 


Special attention is called to the Scribner war articles now appearing 
These descriptions, by special correspondents sent to the Transvaal ex- 
pressly for Scribner's Magazine, are written on the field, and deal wit! 
things as actually observed, and not merely as reported. Fully illustrated 
accounts of various battles have already appeared, from the pen of Mr. H 
J. Whigham, who made a record for himself as war correspondent in Cuba, 
where one of his adventurous enterprises led to his capture and impris« 
ment by the Spaniards. The pictures for Mr. 

Whigham’s articles are from his own camera, 

taken sometimes from very unusual and, in- 

deed, perilous points of vantage. 





RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


has gone to South Africa for Scribner’s and 
his articles will begin to appear in an early 
number. It is not necessary to dilate on 
Mr. Davis’s skill and experience as a war 
writer. His vivid descriptions of the fighting 
in Greece established his reputation as a war 


A HIGHLAND LIGHT-INFANTRYMAN. correspondent, and his notable series of arti- 
Copyrighted, 1900, by * 


Charles Scribner's Sons. cles on the Spanish war contributed to RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


Scribner’s have passed into the permanent literature of the subject. 





CONTENTS OF THE APRIL SCRIBNER’S. 


The April number of Scribner’s Magazine, ready on March 24th, Will have a 
handsome cover in colors, by C. L. Hinton, and an unusually attractive table 
of contents. Among the features of particular interest are the following: 


A New Story by Henry van Dyke, A New Animal Story, by Ernest 
‘*The Light That Failed Not,” another Seton-Thompson, entitled ‘‘ The Kan- 
of his charming out-of-door stories, illus- garoo Rat,” and illustrated from the au- 
trated by Walter Appleton Clark. thor’s own drawings. 


Tommy and Grizel, J. M. Barrie’s The Charm of Paris, by Ida M. Tar- 
great serial story, frequently called “‘the bell, an article of quite extraordinary in- 
serial of the year.” terest (aside from its special value at a tim 

The Touchstone, Miss Wharton’s when attention is concentrated on Paris 

remarkable new story.. The paper will be illustrated by a very 
John Ruskin, an Essay by W.C. notable group of artists, including Lepére, 
Brownell. Marchetti, Jeanniot, McCarter and Huard. 





Oliver Cromwell, by Gov. Theodore Roosevelt. Fully illustrated. 


Price 25 Cents per copy. $3.00 per year. 
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Not,” to appear in the April 
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153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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SCRIBNER'S IMPORTATIONS. 


Some Spring Announcements. 





A MEMOIR OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE MARY ADELAIDE, 
DUCHESS OF TECK. 


Based on Her Private Diaries and Letters. By C. Kintoch Cooke. With numerous portraits in photogravure and other illustrations 
from the private collections of their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of York and the Duke of Cambridge (many of them formerly in the 
possession of H. R. H. the late Duchess of Gloucester), and His Highness, the Duke of Teck. The greater number of these Mlustra- 
tions have never appeared before. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, $7.50. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


A Biography. By Samuet Rawson GarvineR, D.C. L., LL. D. With facsimile frontispiece in colors, twenty-nine full-page illustra- 
tions and twelve smaller ones, including various authentic portraits of the Protector himself, of other members of his family, and of 
other important personages, most of which have been obtained from originals not easily accessible to the public, and some of which 
have never before been reproduced. 1 vol., royal quarto, paper, uniform with ‘‘Queen Victoria” published last year. Edition de 
Luxe on Japanese paper, limited to 35 copies for America, et, $50.00. Edition on Fine Paper, limited to 224 for America, net, $20.00. 
*,* Apart from the artistic quality of this remarkable volume it has the highest value as a biography, as Dr. Gardiner is the first author- 

ity on : that ptriod of history. 


THE WHITE ROBE OF CHURCHES OF THE Xith CENTURY. 


Pages from the Story of yoy 4 Gatatnd. By the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, Dean of Gloucester. With 60 full-page and other 


illustrations. Thick cr. 8vo, 
*HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY 1814-1871. 


By Botton Kinc, M.A. In Two Volumes. Demy 8vo, with maps and plans, $7.50. 
This is an elaborate and valuable study of the making of modern Italy, a sa by a distinguished Oxford historical student, whose 
principal occupation it has been for ten years past. It is the only complete work on the subject yet attempted. 


DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS. 


A Study of the Paradiso. By Epmunp G. Garpner. New, revised and enlarged edition. 8vo, $3.50 net. 
“‘ As a help to the minuter study of Dante it is hardly too much to say that no more valuable work has appeared in English.” 


Atheneum. 
INNERMOST ASIA. ; 


Travel and Sport in the Pamirs. By Ratru P. Coppotp. With 5 maps, 29 full-page plates, and 85 text illustrations. With Appendices 
on The Commerce of Innermost Asia; The Mineral Wealth of Innermost Asia; Treaties respecting the Anglo-Russian Frontier; 
Bibliography, etc. 

From Preface: — ‘‘ As my observations, besides being the most recent, are, I believe, the most exhaustive which have yet been made, | 
think I may claim that my book includes the most reli: able, as well as the most up-to-date, account of this little known region. 


FIFTEEN YEARS’ SPORT AND LIFE 


In the Hunting Grounds of Western America and British Columbia. 


By W. A, Baiturs-Grouman. Illustrated by 77 photographs and 3 maps. Royal 8vo, $5.00 net. 
The most brilliant book of large-game hunting in the Rockies, etc., yet written. 





THE AUTHORITY ON THE PHILIPPINES. 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


A Political, Geographical, Ethnographical, Social, and Commercial History of the Philippine Archipelago and its Political Dependencies, 
embracing the whole period of Spanish rule, By Joun Foreman, F. R. G. S. Second edition, carefully revised throughout, 
ee the latest facts up to the close of the Spanish rule. With 32 full-page illustrations, maps, and plans. Medium 8vo, pp. 640, 


Mr.  Peomnen was the authority on this subject consulted by the Peace Commission at Paris. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


By Cuartes Lams. With an introduction by Augustine Birrell and 163 illustrations by Charles E. Brock. 2 vols., cr. 8vo, $3.00. 
The prettiest and daintiest edition yet published. 


JOHNSON CLUB PAPERS. 


By Various Hands. Including AucusTine Birrei, G. Brrkpeck Hitt, A. W. Hutton, and others. 
With 19 illustrations. Cr. 8vo, $2.00. 


BAEDEKER’S GUIDE-BOOKS. Latest Editions. 
Illustrated with Numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and Views. All prices Net. 


United States (New Edition) . $3.60 Germany aria . . $r.50 Palestine and Syria 

Canada (New Edition) . . 1.50 (Rhine) > ; ‘ 2.10 Spain and Portugal 

Alps (Eastern) . $ . ° 3-00 Great Britain . ; ; ; 3.00 Switzerland 

Austria ° ° 2.10 Greece . : - ; 2.40 Traveler’s Manual of Conyer- 

Belgium and Holland ° ‘ 1.80 Italy (Northern) . ° 2.40 sation, in English, saan 

Egypt . ‘> ‘ ‘ 4-50 ** (Central) and Rome ; 2.25 French, and Italian . 

France (Northern) J . 2.10 ** (Southern) and Sicily . 1.80 Conversation Dictionary, in 
(South-Eastern) . ; 1.50 London and its Environs. = 1.80 English, French, y oe, and 

** (South-Western) . . 1.50 Norway and Sweden ’ : 3-00 Italian 
Germany (Northern) . 2.40 Paris andits Environs . .: 1.80 


MURRAY’S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOKS. Full lists on application. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW NOVELS and STORIES. 








THE TOUCHSTONE. By Edith Wharton. 


Author of “ The Greater Inclination ” (5th edition, 12mo, $1.50). 


A very unusual and brilliant 


short novel, in which a singular situation is worked out with that searching accuracy and 
psychological detail which characterized Mrs. Wharton’s short stories. 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 


By Blanche Willis Howard, author of 
“ Dionysius the Weaver’s Heart’s Dearest.” 
A novel inthe author’s best manner, in which 
she has treated one of the distinctive ques- 
tions of modern society. 12mo, $1.50. 


ENOCH WILLOUGHBY. A 
Novel of the Middle West. 

By James A. Wickersham. Thisstory will 
be certain to attract attention both as astudy 
of strenuous spiritual life and as a story of 
human love. 12mo, $1.50. 


BOYS AND MEN. A Story of 
Life at Yale. 

By Richard Holbrook. The story of how, 
under varied college influences, two boys 
developed into men. 12mo, $1.50. 


SMITH COLLEGE STORIES. 
By Josephine Dodge Daskam. Ap ani- 


mated picture of life in a woman’s college, 
showing what this life really is in its varied 
phases. 12mo, $1.50. 


12mo, $1.25. 


THE GRIP OF HONOR. 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady, author of “ For 
the Freedom of the Sea,” etc. An absorb- 
ing patriotic romance, full of dramatic action 
and picturesque incidents, Illustrated,r2mo. 
In Press. 


RED BLOOD AND BLUE. 


By Harrison Robertson. A charming story 
of the South, in which the rival efforts of two 
heroes for the favor of the heroine are ingeni- 
ously and interestingly detailed. 1ramo, 
$1.50. 

TOOMEY AND OTHERS. 


By Robert Shackleton. Strong, clean sto- 
ries, in which the author has described with 
fidelity and pathos the life of one of New 
York’s most picturesque districts. 12mo. 
Ln Press. 


THE BOSS OF TAROOMBA. 


By E. W. Hornung. Another romance by 
Mr. Hornung, in which thrilling experi- 
ences with bushrangers form the back- 
ground for an engrossing love story. The 
fvory Series. 16mo, 75 cents. 








CHOPIN: THE MAN AND HIS MUSIC. 


By James Huneker, author of “ Mezzotints in Modern Music.” 
With photogravure portrait. 


ical and critical study of great value. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF 
POETRY AND RELIGION. 

By George Santayana. A volume of criti- 
cal essays, dealing with the uses of the imag- 
ination in the world of thought and emotion. 
12mo, $1.50. 


ANGLO-SAXONS 
OTHERS. 

By Aline Gorren. A brilliant consideration 
of Anglo-Saxon superiority, the weakness 
of the race being analyzed with fulness and 
fearlessness. 12mo0, $1.50. 


AND 


(12mo, $1.50.) A biograph- 
12mo, $2.00. 


PRACTICAL AGITATION. 


By John Jay Chapman. A brilliant essay 
on the practicability of political reform, 
written with the author’s characteristic in- 
tensity and incisiveness. 12mo, $1.25. 


THE WAYS OF MEN. 


By Eliot Gregory (“An Idler.”) Mr. Greg- 
ory writes entertainingly of various literary 
and art topics as well as of social themes, 
which have made him so widely known as 
an essayist. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE TOILING OF FELIX, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Henry van Dyke. 


A new book by the author of “ The Builders,” “ Little Rivers” and 


“Fisherman’s Luck,” having the same qualities of deep but refined feeling, a sympathetic, 
hopeful outlook on life, and the finished literary form which have made his verse note- 


worthy. 12mo, $1.00. 
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A New Novel by ROBERT GRANT. 
UNLEAVENED BREAD. 


This volume, now first published in any form, is the most ambitious work that 
Mr. Grant has produced. It deals frankly and fearlessly with modern social con- 
ditions and with their effect upon the heroine in town, city and metropolitan life, 
in a vein at once serious and satirical. It is a story of absorbing interest, and 
will provoke wide discussion. 120, $1.50. 








RED ROCK, by Thomas Nelson Page, is steadily increasing in 
popularity since its publication, and is being recognized as one of the 
64TH most interesting and valuable studies of American life and character 
that has yet appeared. The London .Sfeaker pronounced it “the best 
1000 story dealing with the American Civil War and the history of the South 
subsequent to that great struggle that has yet been published.” (JZ//us- 
trated by Clinedinst, 12mo, $1.50.) 








Mrs. Burnett's novel In connection with THE DE WIL- 
LOUGHBY CLAIM, has, since its appearance late last fall, sold 
more rapidly than any book which Mrs. Burnett ever published. It 
has been praised everywhere by competent judges as her greatest 
novel, the London Daily Chronicle saying, “‘ Mrs. Burnett has never 
written better than in this story. She has never delineated character 
more delicately, more sympathetically, her pathos has never been 
truer, her manner more engaging.” (120, $1.50.) 





Mr. Seton-Thompson’s WILD ANIMALS I HAVE 
KNOWN promises to have a success unparalleled for a book of its 
class. Every week seems to increase the demand for this extremely 
popular book which is now having its largest sales. Zhe Mail and 
Express says: “In depicting animal life and character, Mr. Seton- 
Thompson has probably no peer in this country, and this delightful 
volume shows us that his pen is as mighty as his marvelous brush.” 
(/t is illustrated by its artist-author. Sg. 8vo, $2.00.) 
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FISHERMAN’S LUCK, Dr. van Dyke’s charming volume of 
out-of-door essays, is being widely read, both by lovers of nature, and 
lovers of literature, for it appeals to both with a more than ordinary 
force. The New York Z7idune calls it “a captivating and valuable 
little book,” and the fact that its sales have reached a total of twenty- 
two thousand copies in one short season, proves that it is being widely 
read and highly praised. (‘“ Zhe i//ustrations form a tempting feature 
of the work." — The Dial. Cr. 8vo, $2.00.) 
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New iedivine in = the Heroes of the Nations Series. Fully illustrated. r2mo, each, $1.50. WI\ 


| Alexander i Great: 


. The Merging of the East and West in Universal History. By BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, 


; President of the University of California. 

n ‘* The magazine-reading public has already had a foretaste of this most interesting sketch of ‘ Alexander the Great’ in t! 
q 4|\ Papers which have recently appeared in the Century Magazine. President Wheeler unites in a remarkable degree the —* 
? a scholarly investigator with those of the entertaining writer. He has pic tured ‘ Alexander the Great’ more vividly, in son 
Vr respects perhaps more powerfully, than that worthy has been pictured before in the English language.” — Review of Reviews. 


N Bismarck Charlemagne. 
and the Foundation of the German Empire. By J. W. (Charles the Great.) The Hero of Two Nations. By H 
Heap.aM, M. A., Fellow of Kings College. W. Caress Davis, All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
“It would be difficult to speak too highly either of the Mr. Davis has made a careful study of the authorities, wii 
general design or the execution of this work. ‘lhe author the object of giving as lifelike a presentment as possible 
grasps his subject witn a firmness which enables him to the man who founded the Community of Western Chris 
allow to every aspect its due importance.” — Speaker. tendom. 
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The United States Naval Academy. First Principles in Politics. 
By Park Benjamin. Illustrated. 8vo. 
This, the first history of the Naval Academy, written by States. By Wittiam Samuet Litty, Honorary Fell 
an expert on naval affairs, who is thoroughly competent to of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 8vo, $2. 50. 
deal with his subject, must be of interest to every one who **Mr. Lilly has made a notable contribution to the litera- 
pays attention to our national system of education. Mr. ture of the vast subject with which he deals. . . . None 
Benjamin is a brilliant writer, and has treated his subject in can read his book without gaining in depth and width « 
a sympathetic manner. a insight, and outlook, without appreciating the 
solid learning and sound hilosophic spirit of Mr. Lilly.”’- 
Bis Knox. NV. Y. Mail and Eadven. . . . 
(1750-1806.) A Soldier of the Revolution. Major-Gen- 
ri \ eral in the Continental Army, Washington’s Chief of Ar- The Wheat Problem. 
\ / tillery, etc. By Noan Brooks. comer Men of En- By Sir Witt1aM CrookEs. 12mo, $r.25. 

Ae oe No. < Fully illustrated. _12mo, $x. lle ‘* The author makes out for his several contentionsa stror 
div Mr. Brooks writes with great facility, and "has excellent case, and what is written by the scientists of his authority 
4} judgment in historical perspective and proportion. His demands and will assuredly secure attention. His sugges 
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—_ ol egy on remarkable collections of documents.’ tion as to the best methods through which mankind of th« 
— The Oxtlook. future may be protected against starvation are interesting 
y \ Modern Spain. on more grounds than one.”"— London Spectator. 
\ ‘4S By Martin A. S. Hume. Story of the Nations, No. 58. 
4 Mg Eva illustrated. r2mo, $1.50. 
ay Mr. Hume tells the story of Spain during a century of Heredity and Human Progress. 
struggle upward out of the abyss into which despotism and 
bigotry had sunk it po Vo DuNCAN —. = ro oo mong net, $1.5: 
Chief Contents: — The Dark Side of Human Existence — 
The Stage asa Career. The Cause of Human Wretchedness— The Defective 
A Sketch of the Actor’s Life, Its Requirements, Hardships, Classes — A Remedy — A Consideration of Objections. 
and Rewards. By P. G. Hugert, Jr. 12mo, $1.00. ‘*Dr. McKim has written a startling book.... H 
**Mr. Hubert has treated the subject very thoroughly, and thinks he has discovered a prophylactic for all human woes, 
considers the stage from every point of view with regard to a panacea for all human ills, an antidote for degeneration, 
its attractiveness as a life work.”"— The World. a stimulus to human progress.”"— .Vew York Herald. 


The Yangtze Valley and Beyond 


An Account of Journeys in China, chiefly in the 2 of Sze Chuan, ‘y among the 
yN\ ¥ Man-Tze of the Somo Territory. By IsaseLia L. Birp (Mrs. Bishop), author of “ Un- 
' beaten Tracks in Japan,” etc. With 116 illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 


ay “ The author has travelled over part of the country (China) about which very little is known and about which she has man 
{ strange facts to relate. She is a keen observer, . . . and her literary style is, on the whole, straightforward. The illustrations ar 
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An Original and Startling Book. 
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) excellent . . . and are thoroughly descripuve of the scenes they are intended to represent. . . . The present work forms a fitting 


4! supplement to the long series of narratives previously published by this plucky and intelligent traveller.” — The Athenaeum. 
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, Theodore Beza. The Science Series. 

al (1519-1605.) The Counsellor of the French Reformation. Edited by J. McKeen Cattetr and F. E. Bepparp 

Fy By Henry Martyn Barirp. Heroes of the Reformation Each fully illustrated. 8vo. 

4) Series, No. 4. Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. No. 7. A Book of Whales. By F. E. Bepparp. 

‘ . Previously Published in the Science Series : 

aly Life Beyond Death. . The Study of Man. By A.C. Happon. $2.00. 

‘ Being a Review of the World’s Beliefs on the Subject, a . The Groundwork of Science. BySr.G. Mivart. $1.75 

Consideration of Present Conditions of Thought and Feel- . Rivers of North America. By I. C. Russetr. $2.00 

ing Leading to the Question as to Whether it can be Dem- - Earth Sculpture. By James Geixiz. $2.00. 

onstrated as a Fact. By Minot J. Savace, D.D. Third . Volcanoes. | T. Bonney. $2.00. 

Impression. 8vo, $1.50. - Bacteria. By Georcz Newman. $2.00. 


*.* Send for brief list of spring publications. 
27 and 29 West 23d St., NEW YORK °.’ 


I. FP. Putnam’ Ss SONS » 24 Bedford Street, Strand, LONDON a) 
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‘Spring Publications 


The Redemption of David Corson. Cuartes 
Freperic Goss. A novel notable for its strength 
and vividimagery. ‘‘ The author’s wide reading, 
illumined by actual personal experiences, and his 
rare powers of description, have produced an 
interesting and elevating story.’’ s2mo, $7.50. 

Smiles Yoked with Sighs. Roserr J. Bur- 
petTe. A book of Burdette pathos and humor, 
in rollicking rhyme. Uniform with Riley Love- 
Lyrics. Illustrated by Will Vawter. 72mo, $7.25. 


Sweepers of the Sea. Craupe H. Wermore. 
Two young men, having come into possession of 
hidden treasures of untold value, lease an island 
near Chileand there build the most powerful navy 
that has ever sailed. Illustrated. z2mo, $7.50. 

Hamlet. Edited by Edward Dowden. The first 
volume of an entirely new edition of Shakespeare. 
Printed in England by Methuen & Company 
and published in America exclusively by The 
Bowen- Merrill Co. Demy 8vo, $1.25. 

American Fungi. Toadstools and Mushrooms, 
Edible and Poisonous. Cartes Mcltvaine. 
Describing over 800 species, 750 being edible. 
Illustrated in color. Large guarto, $10.00. 











Mr. JAmes Wuitcomes RILey’s 


A ser 
| RI LEY | latest volume is now in its tenth 


large edition. Contains all the 


LOVE=- favorite love poems including 


‘An Old Sweetheart of Mine.”’ 


| LY RICS Beautifully illustrated with pic- 


tures from life. s2mo, $7.25. 





l 


PPARENTLY ‘ When Knighthood Was in Flower’ is 
LA. not the only literary prize that has recently been captured 

by The Bowen-Merrill Company. Harris Dicxson’s new his- 

torical romance, *‘ The Black 

Wolf’s Breed,’ published THE BLACK 

only a few weeks ago by this 

house, is now in its fifteenth WOLF’S BREED 

thousand. ‘This is a fasci- 

nating tale of old and new France in the reign of Louis XIV.” 

—N. Y. Times. Illustrated by Relyea. s2mo, $7.50. 








250th thousand. 


Wie EWN This great historical love 
story of Mary Tudor, 

KNIGHTHOOD sister of Henry VIII, by 
Cuartes Mayjor, has 


WAS ix reached the one-quarter ; ae 


million mark in sales. 


‘ ~ From “THE BLACK WOLF’S BREED” 
Illustrated. Crown a+ 
Svo, $1.50. A new historical novel. BY HARRIS DICKSON. 


THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


Apr. 1900. 























SOME SPRING BOOKS. 


COL. A. K. McCLURE’S POLITICAL REMINISCENCES. 


Col. McClure’s experience as a journalist, editor, and politician, extends over a period of nearly half 
century. He has known personally many of the presidential candidates, and has been in personal con- 
tact with every national convention during that period. His reminiscences of various national cam- 
paigns and the men who made them are not only of exceptional interest but great historical value. 

Illustrated. Cloth, Ornamental. In Press. 


HARPER’S GUIDE TO THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


A complete and convenient hand-book containing practical suggestions on the trip from 
New York to Paris, a guide to the city of Paris, practical French phrases translated 
for those not speaking the language, a detailed guide to the Exposition, a dic- 
tionary guide to Paris and its environs, and numerous diagrams, maps, 
plans, and illustrations. Hanpy Pocket Size. 
Illustrated. Flexible Cloth Covers, $1.00. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 
By W. E. SIMMONS. 
An account of the country, its people, customs, 
government, etc., and a history of the canal 


STORY BY ay) ys) © On from its inception to the present day, 
MAX O’RELL. “Mo O Lo, with a full description of the work 
&p 











WOMAN AND ARTIST. Vo 9% c now completed, government 
: z Op, surveys, and work yet to 
An amusing tale of a London ar- &>5 be done. IMlustrated 
tist who invents a rifle which he attempts ®ue, 4 D Post 8vo, Cloth. 
to sell to both the French and Russian gov- Op 4p in Mines. 
ernments. As a result both he and his wife are ui 
involved in a network of complications. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 





MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK. We vo 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND OTHER ESSAYS. 8%, pp Clog,” 
The publication of anew book by Mark Twain is always a literary event of % 
importance and the present volume is undoubtedly the most notable book of essays 
on other than literary subjects that has appeared for years. Among the papers in the 
collection are ‘‘ Concerning the Jews.” ‘‘ Diplomatic Pay and Clothes,” etc. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 





Published by the authority of the South African Republics. 


THE STORY OF THE BOERS. 
WRITTEN BY THEIR LEADERS. 

Containing an introductory article ‘‘ The Policy of Mediation,” by Montagu White, recently Consul 
General of the Transvaal Government at London, the full text of General Joubert’s ‘‘ Earnest Represen- 
tation and Historical Reminder” addressed to Queen Victoria, President Steyn’s proclamation of the 
Burghers of the Orange Free State. A communication to the American people on the Struggle in South 
Africa by C. W. Van Der Hoogt, a personal friend of President Kruger. The Boer National Hymn, Offi- 
cial dispatches between President Steyn and Sir Alfred Milner,together with text of all important treaties. 

With many Illustrations, Maps, Diagrams. etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00; with Portraits, Paper, 50 Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 


PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














D. APPLETON & Co.*s NEw Books 











The Principles of Taxation. 


By the late Davip A. WELLS. r2mo, cloth, $2.00. 

Believing that the relations of private property to the Gov- 
ernment, and the responsibility of the Government to citizens 
were susceptible of definite formulation, Dr. Wells has endeav- 
ored in this most important volume to formulate these relations 
and to place the subject of taxation upon a scientific basis. 


The International Geography. 


By Seventy Authors, including Right Hon. James Bryce, Sir 
W. M. Conway, Prof. W. M. Davis, Prof. ANGELO 
Herrrin, Prof. Frintjor Nansen, Dr. J. Scott 
Kettiz, and F. C. Serovs. With 488 illustrations. 
Edited by Hucnu Ropert Mitt, D.Sc. 8vo, cloth, 1088 
pages, $3.50. 


A History of Russian Litera- 
ture. 


By K. Waliszewski, author of “‘ The Romance of an Empress.” 
A new Book in the Literatures of the World Series. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


A History: of the Spanish- 


American War. 


Based upon Official Reports, Spanish and American, and 
other sources of authentic information. By Ricuarp H. 
r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


TITHERINGTON. With diagrams. 


Municipal Government. 


As Illustrated by the Charter, Finances, and Public Charities 
of New York. By the Hon. Birp S. CoLer, Comptroller 
of the City of New York. x2mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Passing of the Empires. 


(Egypt, 'Assyria, Babylonia, Persia and Medea) 85 B.C. to 
350 B.C y Prof. G. Masprero, author of ‘‘ The Dawn 
of Civilization”? and ‘‘The Struggle of the Nations.” 
Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. H. eece. Translated by 
M. L. McCiure. With maps and numerous illustrations, 
including three colored plates. Uniform edition. Quarto, 
cloth, $7.50. 


Trusts and the Public. 


By Georce Gunton, author of ‘Wealth and Progress,” 
“Principles of Social Economics,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Advanced Elementary Science 


By Epwarp G. Hows. 
ramo, cloth, $1.50. 


Bird Studies with a Camera. 


With Introductory Chapters on the Outfit and Methods of the 
Bird Photographer. By Frank M. Cuapman, Assistant 
Curator of Vertebrate Zoology in the American Museum 
of Natural History; author of ‘‘ Handbook of Birds of 
Eastern Nerth America’? and ‘Bird Life.” Illustrated 
with over roo photographs from nature by the author. 
12mo, cloth. (Ready shortly.) 


International Education Series. 





History of the People of the 
United States. 


By Prof. Jounw Bach McMaster. 
8vo, cloth, with maps, $2.50. 
The fifth volume of Prof. J..B. McMaster’s ‘‘ History of the 
People of the United States” covers the close of Monroe’s 
term, the administration of John Quincy Adams, and the open- 
ing years of Jackson. 


Vol. V. (2822-1830.) 


A History of American 
Privateers. 


By Epcar Stanton Macray, A.M., author of ‘A History 
of the United States Navy.”” Uniform with “‘ A Histo 
of the United States Navy.” One volume. [Illustrat 
8vo0, $3.50, 

‘From beginning to end is as interesting as a novel.” — 

Chicago Evening Post. 


The Principles of Biology. 


By Hersert Spencer. Complete in two volumes. New 
edition, revised and enlarged. ‘Entirely reset. 12mo, cloth, 
$2.00 per volume. 


RECENT FICTION, 


The Last Lady of Mulberry. 


A Story of Italy in New York. By Henry Witton Tuomas. 
Illustrated by Emil Pollak. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Diana Tempest. 


A Novel. By Mary CHOLMONDELEY, author of “Red Pot- 
tage,”’ ‘‘The Danvers Jewels,” etc. New edition, with 
portrait and biographical sketch. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Concerning Isabel Carnaby. 


By E:ten THorNEycrort Fow.er, author of ‘A Double 
Thread.” New edition, with portrait and biographical 
sketch. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Immortal Garland. 


By Anna Roseson Brown, author of “ Sir Mark,”’ ‘* A Cos- 
mopolitan Comedy,” etc. Town and Country Library. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

Mirry-Ann. 

A Manx Story. 
Library. 


A Maker of Nations. 


By Gvy Boornsy, author of ‘‘ Dr. Nikola’s Experiment,” 
** Pharos, the Egyptian,”’ etc. Town and Country Library. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

And the 435th Thousand (March 1) of 

David Harum. 


By Epwarp Noyes Westcott. 


By Norma Lorimer. Town and Country 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


A Story of American Life. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





Send for a copy, free, of our Spring Announcement Bulletin. 
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FOR the SAKE of the DUCHESSE 


A Page from the Life of the Vicomte de Championnet. 
BY S. WALKEY. 


A stirring story of adventure that should take rank with the 
best romances of the day. The Vicomte was a soldier of fortune, 
and on of the most famous duellists of his time. For love of the 
Duchesse de Berri he undertakes to secure some papers necessary 
to expose a political intrigue, and to do this he has to personate 
another man whom he resembles. The story deals with the exci:- 
ing complications that ensue. 

New edition, illustrated by Archie Gunn. 


Size 434 x 7% inches, 247 pages, $1.25. 


LYINC PROPHETS. 
BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
A romance worthy of George Eliot, by the author of ‘THE 


CHILDREN OF THE Mist.’ 

A powerful study of contemporary life. 

“‘Art there certainly is of the purest literary quality in 
‘Lying Prophets.’’’—Buston Herald. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE CAMBRIC MASK. 
BY ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 

This thoroughly American story is one of the present time, 
with a stirring plot, a love story of an unusual and interesting sort, 
and many of the evidences of a keen and loving appreciation of 
nature, such.as were shown in Mr. Chambers’ stories of the Maine 
wovds in ‘‘ The Haunts of Men.’ 

Size 434 x 7% inches, 336 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


THE MINX. 
BY MRS. MANNINGTON CAFFYN. 

A story of English society life that is not commonplace —a 
story without a villain or an adventuress, but none the less one that 
is full of interest and holds the reader enthralled. 

It shows literary workmanship of the highest quality and 
ts witty, graceful and convincing 

Size 43% x 7% inches, 335 payes, cloth, $1.50. 





IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS, 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM 
WITHIN. 
BY J. F. FITZPATRICK. 


An extraordinary record of the occurrences ot 1895-96 i 
Transvaal, and of the conditions that led up to them. 

Lord Rosebery i in a recent speech said, ‘‘ But if you wi 
read a history of the internal economy of the Transvaal | < 
simply suggest to you that you should procure ‘The Trans: 
Srom Within’ —a book which seems to me to bear on every 
and in every sentence the mark of truth.” 


With index. Size 6 xg inches, cloth, 452 pages, $3.00. 


SANDBURRS. 
BY ALFRED HENRY LEWIS. 
Author of ‘‘ Wolfville.’’ 


** Sandburrs” is a collection of Mr. Lewis’ characte teed 
sketches. There are half a dozen “‘ Wolfville”’ stories, wh 
meet our old friends ** Doc Peets,” “‘ Jack Enright” and ot ion 
and there are also a number of character sketches —all marked 
by Mr. Lewis’ peculiar humor. 


Illustrated, 434 x 7% inches, cloth, $1.50. 
4% 


CEBER. 
A Tale of Harun the Khalif. 
BY KATE A. BENTON. 


This romance deals with the latter part of the reign of Harun, 
and tells of the fall of the great Barmek family. The story isa 
gorgeous and splendid picture of a court that was marked bya 
magnificence and splendor not surpassed by the pomp of the g ha 
est monarchs the world has known. 


Size 43% x 7% inches, 496 pages, $1.50. 


A MASTER OF CRAFT. 
BY W. W. JACOBS. 


A new novel by this delightful humorist. The hero, the 
captain of a coasting vessel of the kind made famous in “ M: any 
Cargoes,” confesses to having a great fascination for women, and 
when the story opens he is engaged to three of them. His strug 
gles to escape complications furnish Mr. Jacobs with a story that 
is well fitted to his humor. 


Size 43, x 7% inches, cloth, $1.50. 


MARCELLE OF THE QUARTER. 
BY CLIVE HOLLAND. 
Author of ‘‘ My Japanese Wife,’’ etc 


A charming romance with the scene laid in Paris. The « hief 
characters are Bohemians, but of the best class, and Mr. Holland's 
pictures of their lives are ae interesting and truthful. 


Size 714 x 4% inches, cloth, $1.25. 


THE LICHT OF SCARTHEY. 
“THIS book is my dream child.”’— Egerton Castle. 
‘ The Light of Scarthey’ has the charm ofa daringly imag 
tive conception, the poetry and dream of passion are in it; 
sunshine of romance, the magic | and picturesque situation, are felt 
throughout its pages. The book is full of vitality and at 
mosphere.” — Vew York Tribune. 
Sixe 43{ x 7% inches, cloth, 456 pages. Fourth edition, $: 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOXSELLERS, OR SENT POSTPAID. Mention Tue Century. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 


5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street 
NEW YORK. 





Ce 1 you take photographs you 
should try for the $175.00 and medals 
Gentleman which we offer for the best sets of pho- 
_from tographic illustrations for this book, 
_Indiana” was “Bob, Son of Battle,” or Frank Nor- 
published October 14, vis's “Blix.” We'll send circulars, 
1899,—a first book by or details may be found in any issue 
an unknown author, Mr. Booth of the N. Y. PHoToGRAPHIC TIMEs. 
Tarkington, of Indianapolis, Indiana. 


4667 copies were sold by November 1. 
8498 copies were sold by December 1. 
13,015 copies were sold by January 1. 


17,763 copies were sold by February 1. 
22,646 copies were sold by March 1. 


In the first week of March alone, 
over 6,000 copies were sold. 


“THE GENTLEMAN 
FROM INDIANA,” 


BOOTH TARKINGTON. 


A clean, wholesome, American 
love-story of to-day, real 
but romantic. 


As the Boston Transcript says : 
It’s the kind of novel that 
Abraham Lincoln 
might have 


written. 





DousBLeDay & McCuur_e Co., Publishers, 
34 Union Square, East, N. Y. 











Apr. 1900. 
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The LAST DAYS 


HALF-PRICE SALE ‘of the CENTURY” 


Would YOU: like to own a work that would double the value, to you, of every other 
volume in your Library ? Then send us the Coupon below! 
Have you made up your mind that you cannot afford to wait any longer for a set of The Century 
Dictionary & Cyclopedia & Atlas ? Then send us the Coupon in the lower corner 
Do you think that although you'd like to own the volumes, that you cannot afford to buy them 
just now ? Then send us the Coupon in the corner 
Do you feel that, having already several works of reference, it would be unwisdom to add “ the 
one best reference library in existence ” ? Then, too, send us the Coupon below 
Do you still think that any other Dictionary or Cyclopedia or Atlas will answer your jucsent 
needs just as well as the “ Century ” ? Then be sure to send the Coupon below! 
Are you, for any feason, thinking of letting pass the present opportunity of purchasing the 
Century ” at Half-Price ? Just send us the Coupon in the corner 


Are YOU READY NOW to order the “Century” and want details of the almost-over club-terms, 
the easy monthly payments, descriptions of the bindings, etc. ? 


Then send us TO-DAY the Coupon below! 








Delivered Complete 
The edition of 10 Massive Volumes, on receipt of 
The Cent ury $ You conclude the purchase by little monthly 


40 payments that figure only ten cents a day— 

Dictionary &S hardly more than you'd spend for your i 
’ daily newspapers. The total is just Lf 

Cyclopedia & half the regular Retail prices. fe 

Atlas 

published by us and sold by John This Coupon , 


Wanamaker, contains all the re- will bring you full information as to 
visions and additions to date, is how to join the Wanamaker.Cen- 
complete in every way, and is tury Club, which secures for you 
th ie test editi y b re att the half-price—full descrip- Pr John Wanamaker 
e latest edition pu , tion of the work itselfand JF” = ~~ —. 4 
q the reason why youcan #7’, fase send me 
oe Sens OO not afford to ie ! Y specimen pages from the Cen-. 
“ tury Dictionary & Cyclopedia & 


Atlas, and complete details of the 
half-price offer, ctc., etc. 





Sith Thousand in Two Weeks. 
TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


By MARY JOHNSTON 


Crown 8vo, $1.50 





Author of “Prisoners of Hope.” 





NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 


One of the best historical romances we have had 
from any contemporary writer of fiction on either side 
of the Atlantic. . . . The action is always interesting, 
and sometimes it is thrilling. . . . It is all good his- 
tory and good romance. 


PHILADELPHIA PRESS: 


One of those fortunate works of fiction that ar 
predestined to extraordinary success, . . . It can be 
safely said that none of the fiction which has sold by 
hundreds of thousands in the past two or three vears 


NEW YORK TIMES: 


There is nothing possible but unstinted praise for a 
book of qualities as unique as they are admirable. 
Original in plot, thrilling in its situations, strong and 
sweet in its character drawirg, vital with noble emotion, 
perfect in style, ‘‘To Have and To Hold” compels a 
breathless interest from its first page to its last, and is 
remembered as one remembers an uplifting vision of 
the mountains or the salt breath of the sea. 


BOSTON HERALD: 


Its most attractive feature to the general reader will 
be its thrilling interest of narrative. In this respect, 
it surpasses all the novels that have preceded it in 
acquiring popularity. . . We remember no novel in 
which there is more sympathetic fascination. 





equals in literary merit, in freshness of plot, in the 
delineation of character, in fertility of invention, and 
in all the qualities that engage and hold the attention, 
this most pleasing and satisfactory of contemporary 
romances. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; n East 17th St., New York. 


Sent, postpaid, by 





A New Edition —Revised to Date. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Hon. JAMES Bryce, M. P., 
Author of ‘‘ The American Commonwealth,"’ ‘‘ The Holy Roman Empire,” etc. 


T= CENTURY CO. is glad to announce a new and revised 
edition of this important work containing a prefatory chapter 
in which the reasons for the present state of war in the ‘teonstent 
are fully described. The statements made by Mr. Bryce, who, it 
will be remembered, was a member of Mr. Gladstone's Govern- 
ment, are of very great interest, and his opinion as to the rights in 
this Transvaal matter are of the highest value. The new edition 
contains also appendices in which the conventions of 1881 and 1884 
between the South African Republic and Great Britain are printed 
in full. The volume itself is universally considered the standard 
book on South African affairs. Its fine maps are a special feature. 
580 pages, with index. Price, $3.50. 


“A text-book of South Africa has 
at last been written.”— Chap Book, 
Chicago. 

“The most complete history that 
has yet appeared on the subject.” — 
Book Buyer. 

‘A sterling work that will rank as 
averitable treasury of practical infor- 
mation.” —The Athenzum, London. 


New Edition, Revised to Date, with New Chapter on Porto Rico, 


CUBA AND PORTO RICO, 
WITH THE OTHER ISLANDS OF THE WEST INDIES. 


By ROBERT T. 

“Crammed with information of a 
varied sort.” —The Critic. 

“Tt ts doubtful if there has ever 
appeared a volume more timely and 
necessary.””—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“*The most complete up-to-date. ga- 
zetteer of the Antilles that has ever 
come under our notice.” —The Athe- 
nzum, London. 


HILL, of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
T= author of this book is a professional geologist and geogra- 
pher of high standing in the scientific world, and he is an author- 
ity on tropical America, having been engaged for years in explora- 
tions in that region; and he also possesses a knowledge of the 
economic, political and social features of the countries which he has 
studied. he book is not only a careful study of the climate, soil, 
geography, geology, products, political conditions, etc., of all of 
the islands of the West Indies, but it is an interesting narrative, the 
result of much travel and knowledge of the subjects described. 
One leaves the work with a complete picture of those fascinating 
lands in all their many-sided beauty and importance. 
8vo, 500 pages, 160 illustrations, $3.00. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





YALE Lae es we 
ava i 
SIMS OSI TSS WSS 
New-York, New-York, 2042 Fifth Avenue. 
Classical School for Girls. 8th year opens Oct. 
——— 3d. Resident and 
day pupils. Gymna- 
| sium, Art and Music 
studios. Thorough 
work, special and 
graduate. Home 
care, social recrea- 
tion. Advantages of 
New York. College 
certificate privilege. 
Mrs. HELEN M. 
ScovILte, 
Principal. 





New-York, New-York. . 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 


Frankiin H. SARGENT, President. A practical training school in 
conjunction with Mr. Chas. Frohman’s Empire Theatre and travel- 


New-York, Elmira. 


Elmira College for Women. 


Its new life and new work, Next session opens September 10, 
1900. Number of Fi din S » 1898, twice, 
and in September, 1899, three times greater than the average class 
since 1855. Ample accommodation is being provided for increased 
number in September, rg0o. Intellectual training thorough. Social 
life delightful. Wholesome recreation emphasized. Write for a 
catalogue. A. Cameron MacKenzig, D. D., Pres’t. 





New-York, Long Island, ‘Gavden City. 


Saint Mary’s School. 
Endowed School for girls; combining City and Suburban advan- 
tages. Miss Ev!zaBETH 7. Kou ES, Principal 
New-York, Tarrytowa-on-Hudson. a _ 
Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls. 
THE CASTLE. Beautifullylocated. Advantagescity andsuburb. 
Endorsed by Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 
For illustrated circular “A” address Miss C. E. Mason, LL. M. 





ing companies. Apply to E. P. StEPHENSON, Carnegie Hall. 





New-York, New-York, 6 West 48th Street, and Annex. 


Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day 


ScHooL FoR Girts. Number in each class limited to eight pupils. 


New-York, New-York, 13 and 15 West 86th Street. _ 
Mrs. Leslie Morgan’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Thorough English, Languages, 


Art. Kindergarten through College Preparatory. Home for special 
students. 


NEw- Yor ORK, :, New- York ork City. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets. 


New -York, New- York, 43 West 47th Street. 


Miss Whiton and Miss Bangs 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
Indiv idual Instruction. Music Department. roth year. 


New-Y ORK, New- York. 


The Peebles and Thompson School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
30, 32, 34 East 57th Street. 


New-York, New-York, 1122 Broadway, Madison Square. 
Deaf or hard-of- “hearing adults can acquire 


in= i in six weeks, one lesson daily ; ; or three 
Lip Readin weeks, two lessons daily. Easy, practical, 
interesting system. 


Day orevening. Thirty-ninth year. 
~~ New-York, Pelham Manor. 
Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for 
Girls. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

Half hour from New-York. 
~~ New-York, Irvington-on-Hudson (45 min. from N. Y.). 
Miss Bennett will limit her class for 1899-1900 to a 


eight girls over sixteen wishing fine work in Music, Art, Frenc 
German, English, Literature, History, Psychology, Ethics, and Prep- 
aration for Foreign Travel. Special tutoring in other branches 


Davip GREENE. 








New-York, Kingston- on-Hudson. 


Golden Hill School for Boys. 
Classical, Scientific and English Courses. 


ouN M. Cross, A. M., Principal. 


New-York, Rye. 
Rye Seminary. 


For particulars address 
Mrs. S. J. Lire, The Misses Stowe. 





New-York, Clinton. 
Houghton Seminary 
For young women. Provides best instruction in languages, sciences, 
music, elocution ; cares for morals, manners, health. Colleges admit 
on certificate. goth year. A. G. BENEDICT, _A.M., Principal. _ 


New-York, Canandaigua. 
Granger Place School for Girls. 
25th year begins Sept. 19. Certificate admits to leading Colleges. 
Strong Music Department. Send for illustrated circular. 
Samuet Core Farrvey, Principal. 
New-York, Binghamton. __ > ei 
The Lady dane Grey School. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ School for Girls. Special and regu- 
lar courses. Preparation for College and European travel. 
___ Address Mrs. JANE Grey Hype. 








New-York, ’ Troy. 
Emma Willard School. 


Formerly the Troy Female 
Seminary. Academic and 
Graduate courses. Depart- 
ments of Music and Art. Cer- 
tificate admits to Wellesley, 
Smith and Vassar Colleges and 
Cornell University. 87th year 
opens September roth, 1900. 


Miss Mary Atice KNox, Principal. 





Mowe Youn, Utica. 


Mrs. Piatt’s School for Girls. 


The next term begins September 27, 1900. 





New Jersey, Bordentown. To bring out 
Bordentown Military Institute. an the man- 
liness, ambition, and mettle in a boy, to fit him for college or com- 
mercial life, is the purpose of this school. Our Year Book (free) 
describes school and system. _ _Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A. M., Prin. - 

New JERSEY, Bordentown. 

Bordentown College and Preparatory 
ScHoot FoR YounG Women. All modern equipments. De- 
lightfully situated. Catalogue on application. 

F. THEODORE Suvuttz, A. M., President. 





New-York, Staten Island, West New Brighton. 


St. Austin’s School (Military). 
Terms $500. Address 
Rev. G. E. Quatre, M. A., Head Master. 
New-York, Poughkeepsie. 
Riverview Military Academy. Many men 
of mark followed the trend of training received at Riverview before 


they became successful. Why not place your ~: on the same road? 
bgth year. Josern B. Bisper, A. M. 7 Principal. 








New Jersey, New Brunswick. 


Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys. 
Founded 1766. Exior R. Payson, Ph. D., Head Master. 


“Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. a 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 


Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Second term begins February 6, 1900. 








New-York, Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. 
Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 
84th vee References: Hon. Joseph H. Choate; Hamilton W. 
Mabie, L. H. D.; Mr. Charles B. Hubbell, formerly President 
Board of Education, New-York City. 





Ono, Cincinnati, Lenox Place, Avondale. 
The H. Thane Miller School for Girls. 
(Mt. Auburn Institute, Established 1856.) School of Language, 
Literature, History and Art, Elective courses of study amily 
limited in number. Address Mrs. H. THANE MILLER. 





Washington College ror Youne Lavts. 


Located within the National Capital; charming park of ten acres; 
enlarged building; elegantly furnished rooms; college physician. 
reparatory, certificate, college courses; music, art, elocution. 
Buildings and grounds valued at $250,000. Catalogue and appli- 
cation for entrance sent on request. F. MENEFEE, President. 


Connecticut, Black Hall. 


Black Hall School. 


For a limited number of boys. Individual care and training com. 
bined with class work. Cuarves G. BARTLETT, Principal, 


~ CONNECTICUT, Norwalk, “ Hillside.” 
Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 
anp YounG Lapies. _ Exceptional advantages. _ Certificate aq. 
mits to best colleges. Pleasant home life a special feature. 
__ Mrs. M. E. MEap, Pri ipal. 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 
The Catharine Aiken School for Girls, 

Academic, College Preparatory and Special Courses. 

Inquire of Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER SCOVILLE Devay, 
Viste ; Principal 
CONNECTICUT, Simsbury. : 
McLean Seminary for Girls. 

College Preparatory, English and Special Elective Courses, 
Art. Music. For particulars address 

Rev. J. B. McLean. 





Norton. 28 miles from Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Wheaton Seminary for Young Women. 


66th year begins Sept. 19,1900. Endowed. College preparatory, 
with advanced courses for high-school graduates and others not 
wishing full college course. Art and music. Gymnasium, tennis, 
golf, etc., extensive grounds. Beautifully and healthfully situated. 

hristian home influences. For circular and views address the 
President, Rev. SamvuEt V. Cote, D.D. 


"MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. — 
The Commonwealth Avenue School. 
A Home and Day School for Girls. 
‘HE Misses GILMAN, Principals. 
324 Commonwealth Avenue. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Huntington Avenue. 
Boston Normal School of ipomnestios 
(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway) will begin 
its eleventh year Sept. 26, 1899 
Miss Amy Morris Homans, Director. _ 


‘MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Miss Frances V. Emerson’s 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRL s. 


401 Beacon Street. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
Powder Point School rox Bovs. 

Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard, or 
Business. Individual teaching. Home life. Elementary Classes 
for Young Boys. Laboratories. F. B. Knapp, S. B. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 


Prospect Hill School for Girls. 


33d year. Graduate, elective, and college prepar- 
atory courses. Illustrated circular. 
Miss ] Ida F. Foster, Miss Caroline R. . Clark, Prins. 


~ MASSACHU SETTS, | Springfield. 

it 
“The Elms.” Hons, Day, AND Music SCHOOL For GirLs. 
English, Music, Special, and College Preparatory courses. Certifi- 
cate admits to Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, and Wellesley. 
Miss CHARLOTTE W. PorTER, Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. Prepases boys for college or 
Worcester Academ Y« scientific school. Buildings of 
modern construction. New Science Hall, seven groups of laborato- 
ries. Manual training. Infirmary. Gymnasium. Oval and cinder 
track. 66th year began Sept. 12,99. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Prin. 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., New Milford, 
Ingleside —A School for Girls. 


Second half year begins ee 5,1 
Irs. War] D. Bi ACK, Patroness. 


~ Connecticut, Wallingford. : 
mE Hall 
Will be removed to Greenwich, Conn., in Oct., 1900. A Country 


School for Girls. Prepares a r Bryn Mawr and other colleges. 
ISS RUUTZ-REES, Principal. _ 


~ Connecticut, Brookfield Center. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys. 


Our book will make a felicitous revelation about the possibilities 
open to your boy in the life of a successful school. You will be 
glad you read it. FREDERICK S. CuRTISs. 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
Woodside Seminary for Girls, 
Regularand an Elective course. Post-graduate study. 
Charming home surroundings. Physical training. 
Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principal. 
To Mothers going abroad: The Woodside Nature-schoo! for lit. 
tle daughters. Age, seven to twelve. Time, June to September, 
For particulars address as above. 
Sinton PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, ‘Chestnut Hill. 
Mrs. Comegys’ and Miss Bell’s 
BoarRDING AND Day SCHOOL FoR GiRLs. Students prepared for 
college. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4112 Spruce Street. 


Miss Gordon’s French and English 
ScHoot For Girts. College Preparatory and Academic Courses. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley and Vassar. 
~ PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Oak Lane. i 
Marshall Seminary 
Academic and Music Departments. College Preparatory and 
Special Courses. Magnificent Location. For particulars, address 
TuHE Misses MarsHatt. 
~ PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburg, Shady Avenue. —_ 
Thurston Preparatory School. 
Day ScHOOL AND RESIDENCE. 
Limited number of young ladies received in the Residence. For 
further information apply to Miss AticeE M. TuursTon, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 
Miss FLorENcE BALDWIN, Principal. Within nine years more 
than one hundred pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College from 
this school. Diploma given in both General and College-Prepar- 


atory Courses. Fine, fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful 
grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 


Pennsylvania Military College. 
38th year. Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. Thorough pre- 
paratory courses. Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues of C. E. Hyatt, President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. Near Phila 
Cheltenham Military Academy. del phia 
Pennsylvania’s leading ot oan | boarding school, under the 
military system. Rates—Lower School, $500; Upper School, 
$600. Illus. Catalogue. Rev. Joun D. Sxicton, A. M., Prin._ 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, Se School P. O. 

Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. 

Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property. For circulars, address 

Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN, Principal. — 


PENNSYLVANIA, ——— te vs Sow 
216. Successful schoo ne of the best to 
Maplewood. infuse with energy, to wake up boys to duties 
oflife. Prepared for business or college. New nasium. Un 
3 > yams $201. Location beautiful, elevated, healthy. Tobacco 
ibited. Jos. SHORTLIDGE (Yale), A. M., Pn. 








MicniGan, Detroit. : 
: Write at 
Do You Stammer? once for 
our new 200-page book The Origin and Treat- 
ment of Stammering The largest and most 
instructive book of its kind ever published. 
Sent free to any address for 6 cents in stamps 
to cover postage. Ask also fora free sample 
copy of The Phono-Meter, a monthly paper ex- 
clusively for persons who stammer. Address 
Tue Lewis ScHoot FOR STAMMERERS, Z 
__14 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. ceo. axprew LEwis. 
-——~Micnican, Detroit, 73 Stimson Place. 
Detroit Home and Day School for Girls 
god year opens Sept. 27th. Certificate admits to the best colleges 
open to women. E. M. LicGcetTT, Principal. 

20 received in school family. J.M. Liccert, Associate. _ 
~~ Jtyrnots, Rockford, Lock Box 8. a 
Rockford College for Women. fat term 
opens Friday, September 14, 1900. Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Music and Art. Well-equipped ag Laboratories and Gymna- 
sium Resident Physician. Address Phebe T. Sutliff, A. M., Pres 








¢ Habla V. Espafiol ? 
Parlez-Vous Francais ? 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch? 
Parlate Italiano? 
In TEN WEEE S 


You can at your own home, by the 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian or German. 
Pupils taught as if actually in the presence of the teacher. Terms 
for membership, $5.00 for each language. All questions answered 
and all exercises corrected free of charge. Part I (3 Lessons) 
either language, sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
296 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

















MARYLAND, Baltimore, Charles Street Avenue. 


College for Young Women and 
Notre Dame of Md. Preparatory School for Girls. 


-cularand Elective Courses. Extensive Grounds. Location Un- 
passed. Suburb of Baltimore. Spacious Buildings, completely 
Equipped. Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame. 


From the Century C'atalogue of Books. 


PRESENT-DAY EGYPT. By Frederic Court- 
land Penfield. ‘‘‘ Up-to-date,’ carefully and fluently writ- 
ten, and the conclusions are deliberately formed."’ (Puddic 
eg Fully illustrated, with complete index, 400 
pages, 2.50. 

HOLLY AND PIZEN. A collection of stories by 
Ruth McEnery Stuart. ‘Some of Mrs. Stuart's best.” 
(Chicago Tribune.) ustrated by Potthast. $1.25. 


NO. 5 JOHN STREET. By Richard Whiteing. 
Fortieth Thousand. ‘‘As a study in social contrasts, Mr. 
Whiteing’s new book is brilliant; from a literary point of 
view it is exquisite." (Publishers' Circular.) A romance 
of the ‘‘ Other Half" in London. $1.50. 


THE ISLAND. By Richard Whiteing. A romance 


of the Pacific. New edition, r2mo, $1.25. 


TRAMPING WITH TRAMPS. By Josiah Flynt. 
“At last we have an adequate, dignified, coherent nar- 
rative of the hobo written by an author of proven ability.” 
(Evening Express, Portland, Me.) Fully illustrated, 12mo, 
400 pages, $1.50. 

THE MANY-SIDED FRANKLIN. By Paul 
Leicester Ford. Second edition. ‘‘A vivid and very read- 
able account of the eminent philosopher.” (Zvangelist.) 
With nearly 200 pictures, 500 pages, $3.00. 


LITTLE JIM CROW. A collection of delightful 
stories by Clara Morris. Illustrated by Potthast. ‘‘ Re- 
veals a sense of humor and a sympathy with young and 
old.” (New York Tribune.) $1.25. 


WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. Second 
edition of the new volume of sea stories by Morgan 
Robertson. ‘‘ The best collection of sea stories that has 
appeared on this side of the world in a good while.” 
(Brooklyn Eagle.) $1.25. 

HIS DEFENSE. A volume of stories of the South, 
by Harry Stillwell Edwards, author of ‘‘ Two Runaways.” 
Illustrated by Kemble. ‘‘ Humor and pathos abound.” 
(Salt Lake City Tribune.) $1.25. 

THE FOUR-MASTED CAT-BOAT. A volume 
of humorous stories, by Charles Battell Loomis. ‘‘ The 
funniest humorous book that has appeared lately.” 
(Springheld Republican.) Mlustrated by Mrs. Shinn. $1.25. 

‘THE ADVEN OIS. Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell's vivid story of the French Revolution. 
Illustrated by Castaigne. Sixtieth thousand. $1.50. 

THE VIZIER OF THE TWO-HORNED 
ALEXANDER, Frank R. Stockton’s new story. Il- 
lustrated by R. B. Birch. $1.25. 


The Century Co., Union Square, New-York. 
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An illustrated catalogue of masterpieces 
of art reproduced directly from the orig- 
inals, sent for 15c., or, with fine speci- 
men photogravure as frontispiece, for 
25c. in stamps. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO. Fine Art Publishers, 
14 East 23d Street (Madison Square, South), NEW YORK. 


“JANICE MEREDITH ” 
ALL $150 pons 9Qe 








dress, 


RECTOR STREET BOOK STORE CO. 
New York City. 


Send for free catalogue. 














When calling, please ask for 

POORS At + Mr. Grant. 
DISCOUNTS. 4 *Sadresd Mr."Grane 
Before buying books write for quotations. An assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books at reduced prices sent for roc. stamp. 
F. E. GRANT, Books, 23 West 42d Street, New York. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


WHICH CATALOGUE S285‘ you 2 


Mandolins, Violins, Violin Music. 
Violins Repaired or Ex- 

changed. Flutes. 
Sampo, Banjo Music. 
Guitars, Guitar Music. 


Cc. C. STORY, 26 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 


Meredith | 
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Fanice 


in 
The Copley Prints’ 


oval, $1.25; 5% inch, 75c.; 3 inch, soc. In Copley Gray or 
ournew CopLey Szpia tone. At Art Stores or of the publishers, 


elles eelspok qelspelsqelspelspels pels pels pele fl spelspelsye) 


Complete picture catalogue, 10c. (stamps). 
CURTIS & CAMERON, Publishers, 20 Pierce Bidg., BOSTON. 


From the original Miniature Portrait. 
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EMBLEMS OF PURITY 
Purity, sweetness, refreshing and delightful 
cleanliness are the sensations produced by 

the use of 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 
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RECORD OF 1899. 


Total Assets Increased toover . . . . . $33,900,000.00 
Total Liabilities . ...... =. =. © «+ 27,934,337.87 
Surplus Increased toover . . .. . . .  £6,000,000.00 
Income Increased toover ... . . . . 20,580,000.00 
Paid Policy-Holders during 1899, over . .  6,250,000.00 
Paid Policy-Holders, to date,over . . . . 42,700,000.00 
Insurance in Force Increased to over . . . 500,000,000.00 
New Insurance written during 1899 over _. 222,600,000.00 


A gain of over 


Half a Million Policies 


was made during 1899 


Increasing the total number 


of policies in force to over 


3,500,000 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


HOME OFFICE: 
Newark, N. J. 




















LIFE SIZE 
Full-flaked and just as big as life. Each flakea grain; each grain 
perfection. Big, full flakes cannot be made from 
low-grade oats. We purchase more oats, many 
times over,thanany otherconcern intheworld; from 
this enormous quantity only the very best are 
selected for Quaker Oats. That’s one reason why 


Quaker Oats makes not only the best breakfast porridge, but also delicious and whole- 
some Bread, Muffins, Cakes, Soups and Puddings. At Grocers in 2-lb, Packages. Write 
for our Cereal Cook Book, edited by Mrs. Rorer. Free, Postpaid. 

Tue AMERICAN CEREAL Co.. Monadnock Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 








Famous Wheat Fields. 


HEAT grown in the Red River Valley of the North, Minnesota 

and the Dakotas, contains more gluten, more phosphates, 

more health-giving strength sustaining qualities than wheat grown 

anywhere else in the world. It is hard Spring wheat, and makes 
better bread than Winter wheat. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 


is made from this hard Spring wheat, grown in the Red River Valley 
of the North, Minnesota and the Dakotas. Not from any or all of this 
wheat, but from the choicest of it, is Pillsbury’s Best Flour made. 
In short, the wheat from which Pillsbury’s Best Flour is made is the 
choicest product of the most famous wheat producing soil in the world. 
Grocers everywhere sell Pillsbury’s Best Flour. Ask yours for book of Pillsbury Recipes—FREE. 
PILLSBURY-W ASHBURN FLouR MILLs Co., Lrp., - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


MAKERS ALSO OF PILLSBURY’S VITOS AND PILLSBURY’S OATS. 




















We want to convince you that FAIRY SOAP is different from 
any other floating white soap—purer, more scientific and delicate, 
made of better materials, and by latest perfected methods. If your 
own dealer has not FAIRY SOAP on sale, send us his name and 
address, as well as your own, and we will send you a full size cake, 
absolutely free of charge. The following are a few of the many 
prominent people who use and highly reeommend FAIRY SOAP: 


Mrs. Adlai E. Stevenson, Mrs. Marion Butler, 

Wife of Ex-Vice-President. Wife of Senator Butler. N. C. 
Mrs. B. R. Tillman, Rev. P. J_ Franciscus, 

Wife of Senator Tillman, of S. C. University of Notre Dame, Ind. 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Grannis, . W. A. Harris, 

Editor of »*Christian Nation.” Wife of Senator Harris, of Kansas. 
Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, the world. Mrs. Charlies W. Pairbanks, 

The most prominent woman lawyer in Wife of Senator Fairbanks, of Ind. 


Mrs. Charles D. Sigsbee, Senora Ines G. de Infante, 
Wife of Captain Sigsbee, U. S. X. Wife of Minister from Chili. 


Address Dept. C. THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, OL 

















the “Dractical” Trousers 


is the device which is used by thousands of the men who take care of their apparel, 


It keeps trousers ‘smooth as if ironed.’’ 


doubles closet capacity, 


It saves clothing, time and patience. It 
and every garment is ‘* separately get-at-able.”’ 


It auto- 


matically adjusts itself to any thickness of cloth and is so easy to use that ‘‘ it’s quicker 


than carelessness.” 


The cloth will not be marked with ugly lines or stained by 


ist, 


because the parts of the hangers that come in contact with the cloth are made of 
quartered oak which is finished as carefully as high grade furniture. 


You cannot comprehend, without a trial, its comfort and convenience. 


No one 


who arranges his closet with the ** Practical’? Trousers Hanger and Press could be 
induced to return to former methods or to the ordinary haphazard fashion so prevalent. 

Thousands have been sold during the past seven years, and thousands of dupli- 
cate orders prove its merit. It is an indispensable article, equally as valuable to the 
man with few clothes as it is to the man with many. : 


Our 100-page illustrated descriptive book (free on request) contains the endorsement of our d 


vice 


by more than 3000 well-known gentlemen, each one of whom is using one or more of our Five 
Dollar Sets, such as is used in the closet shown in the picture on the opposite page. 
It is used and endorsed by such men as: 


NEW YORK CITY 
William Rockefeller, President Standard Oil Co. 
Jas. W. Alexander, Pres. Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
Richard A. McCurdy, President Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Levi C. Weir, President Adams Express Co. 
Henry B. Stokes, President Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 
Edward King, President Union Trust Co. 
Jc_.ph C. Hendrix, President National Union Bank. 
Howard Gould, Capitalist. 
C. Oliver Iselin, Banker. 
Charles Dudley Warner, Author and Litteratuer. 
William A. Brewer, Jr., Pres. Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Calvin B. Orcutt, President Newport News Shipbuilding Co. 
Whittlesey D. Searis, Vice-Pres. Farmers Loan & Trust Co. 
DeLancey Nicoll, Attorney-at-Law. 
Haley Fiske, Vice-President Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
H. K. Dyer, President Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
Constant A. Andrews, President U. S. Savings Bank. 
Harvey E. Fiske, Harvey E. Fiske & Sons, Bankers. 
George W. Young, President U. S. Mortgage & Trust Co. 
‘Chas. A. Dean, President National Surety Co 
John DeWitt Warner, Attorney-at-Law 
Col. Chas. F. James, President Franklin National Bank. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Leverett S. Tuckerman, President National City Bank. 
William H. Ames, Executor Ames Estate. 
W. G. Benedict, Pres Boston & Revere Electric St. R. R. Co. 
Wm. Ellery Bright, Bright, Sears & Co., Bankers. 
Herbert B. Church, H. B. Church & Co., Bankers. 
George G. Crocker, Attorney-at-Law. 
D. Webster King, President American Glue Co. 
Robert Treat Paine, Attorney-at-Law 
Francis H. Peabody, Kidder, Peabody & Co., Bankers. 
Alfred L. Ripley, Vice-President National Hide & Leather Bank. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
John H. Converse, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Charles D. Barney, Chas D. Barney & Co., Bankers. 
Hon. William N. Ashman, Judge of Orphans’ Court. 
William Disston, Vice-President Henry Disston & Sons, Inc, 
Samuel Dickson, Attorney-at-Law. 
Edward L. Duer, M.D., 1606 Locust St. 
William A. Dick, Dick Bros. & Co., Bankers. 
Craig Lippincott., President J. B. Lippincott Co., Publishers. 
Hon. John B McPherson, Judge U. S. Court 
J. C. Cassett, Broker and Treasurer N. Y., Phila. & Norfolk R. R. 
Arthur V. Meigs, M.D., 1322 Walnut St. 
Henry G. Morse, President New York Shipbuilding Co. 
Hon. George B- Orlady, Judge Superior Court 
W. Lyman Biddle, P. A. Biddle & Co., Bankers and Brokers. ' 
G. Colesberry Purves, Secretary Phila. Savings Fund Society. 
Samuel B. Stinson, Stinson Bros., Carpet Manufacturers. 
Francis R. Tobey, Pres. Allison Mtg. Co, Car Builders. 
Theodore Voorhees, 1st Vice-President Phila. & Reading R. R. Co, 
Richard Rushton, Vice-President Fourth Street National Bank, 
4. Somers Smith, Sec. and Treas. Phila. Contributionship. 


U. S. ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 
Brig-Gew. William A. Hammond, U. S. A. 
U. S. Ambassador, Gen. Powell Clayton, Mexico. 
Gen. Chauncy McKeever, U. S. A 


Col. Albert L. Mills, U.S. A., Supt. West Point Military Academy. 


Commander Theo. F. Jewell, U. S.N 
Col. James G. C. Lee, U.S. A. 
Commander Charles H. Rockwell, U. S. N. 
Commander Samuel Belden, U. S. N. 
Lieut.-Col. James M. Marshall, U.S. A: 
Major John H. Belcher, U.S. A. 
Major Robert H. Noble, U.S. A. 
Commander John McGowan, U.S. N. 
Lieut-Col. Hénry C. Hasbrouck, U. S. A. 
Walter Wyman, M.D., Chief U. S. Marine Hospital Service. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Hon. Selden P. Spencer, Judge Circuit Court. 
Henry Hitchcock, Attorney-at-Law. 
Wm. H. Gregg. Jr., Vice-Pres. Mound City Paint and Color Co. 
Henry Koehler, Jr., Pres. and Treas. American Brewing Co. 
E.W. LaBeaume, Gen’l. Pass. & Ticket Agt. St. L.& S'N. Ry Co. 
Fred. W. Nolker, Sec’y, Gibsonite Roofing & Paving Co. 
Allan T. Simpkins, Sec’y. and Treas. Renault Lead Co. 
James L. Blair, Attorney-at-Law 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Abram Barker, Cashier Commercial National Bank. 
Geo W. Harris, Sec’y and Treas. Nat & Pro. Worsted Mills. 
Oren C. Devereux, O. C. Devereux & Co., Mf’g. Jewellers. 
Hunter C. White, Providence County Court House. 
William G. Nightingale, 54 N. Main Street. 
R. Lincotn Lippitt, Lippitt Woolen Co. 
Walter R. Callender, Callender, McAuslan & Troup Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C 
E. S. Johnson, President Citizens National Bank. 
Wm. A. McKenney, Attorney & Trust Officer, Am ,Sec.& Tr. Co, 
S. A. Kauffman, Editor ** The Star.” 
J. William McKinley, Attorney-at-Law. 
R. B. Dashiell, Bureau of Construction, Navy Department. 
Leigh H. French, M.D.. Welling Place. 
Crammond Kennedy, Attorney-at-Law. 
PITTSBURG, PA 
C. B. McLean, President Lincoln National Bank 
Wa. Scott, Dailzell, Scott & Gordon, Attorneys-at-Law. 
T. H. Given, President Farmers Deposit National Bank. 
P. J. Heinz, P. J. Heinz & Co., Conservers. 
H. M. Currie, Treasurer Carnegie Steel Co. & Frick Coke Co. 
John Caldwell, Treasurer Westin se Air Brake Co. 
D. Herbert Hostetter, President The Hostetter Cd., Medicines. 
F.T.F Lovejoy, Secretary Carnegie Steel Ce 
John Caldwell, Jr., President Allegheny National Bank. 
W.L. Mellon, President W. L. Mellon Pipe Lines. 
James B. Oliver, Oliver Iron & Steel Co. 
Benjamin Thaw, President Hecla Coke Co. 
Mellon M. Bosworth. Secretary H. rick Coke Co, 
N A. Hemphill, Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Iron Founders. 


CHICAGO, ILL 

Potter Palmer, Capitalist. 
Timothy B. Blackstone, President C. & A. R. R. Co. 
Conrad H. Matthiesson, President Glucose Sugar Ref 
Louis F. Swift, 2d Vice-President Swift & Co. 
W.H. McDoel, V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Chi., Ind. & L 
F. W. Gookin, Cashier Northwestern National Ban!:. 
James B. Forgan, Vice-President First National Bank 
Edgar A. Bancroft, Vice-President C. & W. 1. R. R. 
Ralph Morse Fay, Treasurer The Aetna Powder Co. 
Edwin G. Forman, Forman Bros. Banking Co. 
Charles H. Thorne, Treasurer Montgomery Ward & Co. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
Douglas H. Thomas, President Merchants National Ba 
Robert Garrett, Railroads and Banking. 
Norman James, N. W. James & Co., Lumber Merchants 
Hugh L. Bond. Cowen, Cross & Bond, Attorneys B. & 
Robert Crain, Crain & Hershey, Attorneys-at-Law. 
George M. Shriver, Secretary B. & O. R. R. 
Charles A. Webb, A. L. Webb & Sons, Wholesale Lead & Oils, 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
James N. Gamble, Vice-Pres. Proctor & Gamble Soap 4 
William P. Anderson, Capitalist. 
Albert H. Mitchell, Vice-President Robt. Mitchell Furnit 
Dr. A. Zeckendorf, President The Zeckendorf Co. 
Louis Wyler, Wyler, Ackerland & Co-> Wholesale ( 
Rudolph Kleybolte, R. Kleobolte & Co., Bankers. 
George Hoadley, Jr., Harmon, Goldsmith & Hoadle’ 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Charles P. Eells, Page, McCutchen & Eells, Attorne 
Horatio P. Livermore, President River Land & Lumbe 
Samuel Haslett, Proprietor Humboldt Warehouses. 
Fletcher F. Ryer, Capitalist 
F. H. McCormick, Gen'l. Agent Chi. R. 1. & P. Ry. 


¢ Co, 


ville Ry. 


RR 


. Whitney Palache, Mgr. Hartford Fire Insurance Co 


Warren Gregory, Chickering, Thomas & Gregory. A 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Stephen M. Ciement, Cashier Marine Bank. 

“ Tyng & Co., Investment Securities. 
Nathaniel Rochester, Cashier The Third National Ba 
General Edmund Hayes, Civil Engineer. 

Clarence M. Bushnelt, Box, Norton & Bushnell, Att 
Frank L. Bapst, President The Buffalo Dredging Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Herman B. Gessner, M.D., 731 Carondelet Street. 
Clarence F. Low, Sec’y London, Liverpool & Globe F 
H. A. Taylor, Mgr. New Orleans Dept., National Bis 
“Peter F. Pescud, Insurance. 
T. W. Castleman, Gen’l. Mgr. Western Bi’g. & Loa 
Joseph T. Scott, M.D., Morris Building. 
INDIANAPOLIS IND. 
Ex-President Benjamin Harrisor.. 


Charles S. Coffin, C. E. Coftin & Co., Investment Bankers 





GUARANTEE OFFE 


Use it for sixty days; if it isn’t all you expect: 


or hoped for, return it at our expense and we will 
immediately refund the full purchase price. 


No questions asked. 








PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 429 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The above closet is fitted with our FIVE DOLLAR SET, which consists of six 
‘‘Practical”’ Trousers Hangers and three ‘‘ Practical ’’ Closet Rods—sent express pre- 


paid on receipt of price. It meets the average requirements. For $1.00 we will 
send, prepaid, one Hanger and one Rod, and afterward, if wanted, the remainder of 
the $5.00 set for $4.00. Single Hangers, 75 cents each. Single Rods, 25 cents. 

Our 100-page illustrated descriptive book sent FREE on request. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 429 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Thinking-Cap, 


‘ And take up the question of Pearl- 
ine. Do you think it could have 
reached such an enormous success, if 
it hadn’t possessed every merit that 
has been claimed for it? Do 
you think that millions of 
women would be using it 
/ every day, as they do, if 
they knew of anything like 
it for washing and cleaning? Do you think it could have 
grown so rapidly and so wonderfully, if women were not 
enthusiastic about it, talking of it, urging their friends to use 
it? Do you think that hundreds of millions of packages 
could have been used, as they have been, if there were any- 
thing that could be said against it? 

P. S.—Don't you think you had better try a little Pearl- 

ine, to your own saving and profit ? ws 
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“Columbia Grand” Graphophone. 


A new member of the wonderful Granp Famity has 
just made its appearance. 

Cotumsia Granp Graphophone, Price $75. 

Reproduces as loudly and brilliantly as the Graphc- 
phone Grand, $150. 

Uses Grand records, $1.50 each. 


Oruer GrarHorHongs from $5.00 up. 
Write for Catalogue A. D. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 
New York, 143 & 145 Broadway. Chicago, 88 Wabash Ave. 
Retail Branch, 1155, 1157, 1159 Broadway. San Francisco, 125 Geary St. 
Philadelphia, 1032 Chestnut Street. Baltimore, 110 E. Baltimore St. 
Washington, 919 Pennsylvania Avenue. St. Louis, 720-722 Olive St. 

Buffalo, 313, Main St. 
Paris, 34. Boulevard des Italiens. Berlin, 55 Kronenstrasse. 


PBOGQHOHOHHHOOHOOHOHOOEGHHO 
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anola in Germany 








VERITABLE 

musical sensa- 
tion created in the 
home of pianoforte- 
playing by the per- 
formance of the 
Pianola. Critics and 
musiciansastonished 
at the artistic effects 
obtainable through 
the great modern in- 
vention which en- 
ables every one to 
We publish below excerpts 





Pianola in Use with Grand Piano. Price, $250. 


be his own pianist. 


from two letters recently received from Emil Sauer 
which explain themselves. 


The Aeolian Company. Dresden, Jan. 1, 1900. 

Gentlemen—A fter the arrival of the Pianola some two weeks ago, I received 
two days ago the much-longed-for music-rolls. The instrument works in every 
respect absolutely perfectly, and I am by this sensational and epoch-making-invention~ 
more delighted than ever before. . . . 

Your invention has created a great sensation here. Dr. Ludwig Hartmann, one 
of our best and most influential musical critics, visited me yesterday, and he was 
most enthusiastic over the expression of the Pianola. He wishes to write a compre- 
hensive article of endorsement that could be published in the representative papers 
here, viz., Cologne Gazette, etc. For this purpose, however, he would like to receive 
from you some special points about the advantages and possibilities of the instrument, 
stating how the mechanism or tone-producing material is arranged, etc., since for us 
artists this matter is still all a closed book with seven seals, I wish, therefore, you 
would as soon as possible advise me regarding this. Dr. Hartmann would be pleased to 
write such an article and show that your grand invention is not only thoroughly artistic, 
but is also very instructive from a technical standpoint. For this purpose, however, 
it is essential to have your cooperation, which I would kindly request your doing. 

Meanwhile, will you kindly send another Mahogany Pianola with 60 rolls— 
leaving this to your judgment—to my friend Gustav Klemperer, Director of the 
Dresden Bank, No. 41 Wein Str., Dresden, This gentleman moves in our richest 
and most prominent circles, and will send you immediately on receipt of goods check 
for same. Please select if possible a considerable number of bright and brilliant music- 
selections, including of course some of Beethoven, and certainly some Chopin, Liszt, 
and other modern things. I am about to embark on a short concert tour, but hope 
on my return in February to receive your answer to above. With the best of good 
Yours faithfully, EMIL SAUER. 


wishes, I am, 








"THE PIANOLA IS 

an instrument by 
means of which any one 
can play the piano, 

It satisfies the artistic 
demands of the musically 
cultured by allowing the 
player instantaneous con- 
trol of the expression, 

It responds to his will, 
The rendition therefore 
has a musical personality 
the same as when played 
by the human fingers, 

The claims made for 
the Pianola are marvelous 
—so also are the endorse- 
ments it has received from 
the great artists. 

The interest it is now 
exciting among musical 
critics in Germany is the 
invariable result of inves- 
tigation. 

It is the judgment of 
the Pianola by its actual 
performances, 

You should hear this 
remarkable invention for 
yourself, 

If unable to call, send 
for catalogue U, giving 
full detailed description, 

Our instruments are 
gladly shown to the mere- 
ly curious as well as to 
intending purchasers. 











THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


18 WEST TWENTY-THIRD 


London—The Orchestrelle Co., 225 Regent Street 

Boston, Mass.—The M. Steinert & Sons Co., 162 Boylston Street 
Philadelphia, Pa.—C. J. Heppe & Son, 1117 Chestnut Street 
Chicago, I1l.—Lyon & Healy, Wabash Avenue and Adams Street 
Baltimore, Md.—Wm. Knabe & Co., 22-24 East Baltimore Street 
Washington, D. C.—Wm. Knabe & Co., 1422 Pennsylvania Avenue 
Cleveland, O.—The B. Dreher’s Sons Co., 371 Superior Street 


Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York 





STREET, NEW YORK 


Detroit, Mich.—F. J. Schwankovsky, 238 Woodward Avenue 
Pittsburg, Pa.—C. C. Mellor Co., 319-321 Fifth Avenue 
Buffalo, N. Y.—H. Tracy Balcom, 694 Main Street 

Albany and Troy, N. Y.—Cluett & Sons 

San Francisco, Cal.—Kohler & Chase, 26-30 O'Farrell Street 
Montreal, Can.—L. E. N. Pratte & Co. 

Portland, Ore.—M. B. Wells Co., Aeolian Music Co. 





Apr. 1900. 




















and manner of construction.’’ 


WI ‘* A Distinctively Original Crea 
* tion, both as regards the scale 





‘T°HE best that money can buy in the way of materials enters into the construction of the KRELL 
PIANO, inside as well as outside. It has no flaws. Otherwise the wonderful volume and ex 
site singing quality of tone which have given it first rank would not be possible. There is satisfaction ir 
possession of a perfect piano. 
t is easy to obtain a KRELL anywhere from Maine to California, on easy terms if desired, which we shall be please 
explain upon application. Handsomely illustrated brochure sent free to those who write for it. 


THE KRELL PIANO CO. 


Harriet, Richmond and Ninth Streets, 


..CINCINNATI, O. 


Whether you own a Piano or intend 
at any time to buy one, you should 
have a copy of “Facts.” It contains 
valuable Be of interest to all, and 
is sent FREE. 














Vvose: 


PIANOS 





are receiving more favorable comments to- 
day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 


WE 
Challenge 


Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a fine 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
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information. 
VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston Street, = - = Boston. 
CT Se ee 





The Highest Type of Music Box Ever Manufactured 


The only disk Music Box made that changes its tune sheets auto 


matically. Perfect acting yet simple mechanism. Boxes from 


$7.00 up. Illustrated catalogue free. 


Regina Music Box ae FACTORY, RAHWAY, N. J. | 


esrooms, B’dway & 22d St., 
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Not for sale by stores. 


Express prepaid to your door. 


The Ostermoor Patent 


Elastic Felt Mattress, 


“We are such stuff as dreams 


istrating the extraordinarily good points 
d superior work- 

manship of hand-laid 

filling and closing 

f our mattress. 


are made on.""—SHAKESPEARE. 


TRADE-MARK. 


PATENT ELASTIC FELT consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elasticity; closed in the tick 


by hand, and NEVER mats, loses shape, or gets lumpy. 
may be removed for washing without trouble. 


Thousands have purchased, but 
doubt, we don’t ask you to buy — simply send your name and address on a 
postal, and we will mail you our handsome 72-page colored, illustrated book, 


“The Test of Time.” Send anyhow, 


Is perfectiy dry, non-absorbent, and is guaranteed absolutely vermin proof. Tick 
Softer and purer than hair CAN BE; no repicking or restuffing ever necessary. 


a thousand doubters hesitate. If you 


whether you need a mattress or not. 








We sell on the distinct agreement that you may return it at our expense and get 
your money back (without dispute) if not satisfactory in every possible way at the end 
of THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL, and positively guarantee that the best $50.00 Hair 
Mattress made is not its equal in cleanliness, durability or comfort. 








EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID EVERYWHERE. 


U. S. Army Building, New York. 
39 Whitehall Street, January 1, 1900. 
Messrs. OsTERMOOR & Co. 

Gentlemen :—The Patent Elastic 
Felt Mattress | purchased of you 
twenty-one years since is still in use 
and most comfortable, notwithstanding 
the wonderfully long service it has given. 
There can be wo guestion of the su- 
perior excellence and durability of the 
Ostermoor Mattress. 

Respectfully, 
H. S. Kirsourne, Surg. U. S. A. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 


Wank 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs. 
3 feet wide, 30 Ibs. 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 

4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs. 


Made in two parts, 50 cents extra. 


Take Care! Don’t be Deceived! 


There is not a single store in the country that carries our mat- 
tress; almost every store now has an imitation so-called “ Felt,” 
which is kept in stock to sell on our advertising. Our name and 
guarantee is on every mattress. 





Can be bought only direct from us. 


122 Elizabeth St., New York. 


Send for our book ‘‘ Church Cushions.”’ 





~QN MAMA'S ae 
_—? Ladies! | 
\ Look for That Mark 


The young housewife should learn the impor- 
tance of the hall-mark on china when buying her 
dinner ware. It is the most important feature 
in the bargaining. 

The mark of the Eagle and the Lion means 
perfect ware, the most exquisite pattern of the 
present day and the most reliable and durable 
surface. The Homer Laughlin China Co.'s 
goods do not crackle or craze with age but re- 
tain the perfect gloss of French china. The 
largest and best merchants, the most discrimi- 
nating buyers endorse the Laughlin ware. 

Your dealer will cheerfully order for you any 
line of our goods. 


The Homer Laughlin China Co., 
E. Liverpool, Ohio. 








Turkish 
Tufted. 


A piece of leather fur- 
niture is a thing of 
great personality. In- 
deed, it is most like a 
true friend. We make 
only the highest class of leather furniture, using 
the best frames, curled hair and leather. We eS 
sell it all direct to users at factory prices. Every | | 
piece guaranteed to please or come back at ANTISEPTIC SOAP 
our expense. We pay freight to customers east ee pe eee 
of Mississippi deur to points beyond equalized. MADE FROM THe Rese THE 
TASMANIAN BLUE GUM TREE 
THE MOST ¥* 


Perrect ToILet SOAP 
EVER KNOWN 
Sold by all Druggists Send 5‘ stamp for 
or sent by mail. Price 25* sample cake 
Write for catalogue showing many designs, THE R.T.BootH Co. 
and ‘‘How to Enjoy Leather Furniture.” No.30 AvenveH, ItHaca.N Y. 


Harris Mfg Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

















Goodform Closet Sets 


make the ordinary clothes closets hold twice as much, keep every- 
thing in sight, in reach and ready to wear without pressing. 


TWO SETS in one shipment, $5.50. 
For Ladies—12 Garment Yokes, 12 Skirt Hangers, 2 Shelf 


= x Bars and 2 Loops. 
Ge BARD For Gentlemen—12 Garment Yokes, 6 Nickel Plated Trou- 


sers Hangers, 2 Shelf Bars and 1 Loop. 
Trousers Set—6 Trousers Hangers and 1 Loop, by Ex- 
press, $1.50. 
Samples Postpaid —Trousers Hanger, 30c.; or 1 each of 
AUTOMATI the 5 articles shown herewith, $1.00. 
TROUSER Sold in first-class Dry Goods Stores and by Clothiers and 
HANGER. Furnishers. If not on sale in your city, send to nearest agency 
(see list below), or to us. 
Express charges are very light if a few sets are sent in one 
shipment. Money back if you want it. 
hose not familiar with the value of our productions should 
ARMENT send $1.00 for prepaid samples. Catalogue free, shows both 
YOKE. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s sets. 
SELLING AGENTS: 
Boston—R. H. White & Co. ersey City—Wood & Menagh. San Francisco—Palace Hardware Co. 
Hartford—Brown, Thomson & Co. /ashington, D. C.—E. H. Morsell, Denver—Daniels & Fisher. 
Providence—Callander McAuslan & Pittsburg—James Phelan. Butte,Mont.—D.J.Hennessy Merc.Co. 
Troup Co. Detroit—Hunter & Hunter. Chicago—Marshall Field & Co. 
Brooklyn— Frederick Loeser & Co. Cincinnati—Pickering Hdw. Co. Chicago—Browning, King & Co. 
Buffalo—Wm. Hengerer Co. Indianapolis—Paul H. Krauss. Omaha—Hayden Bros. 


Columbus, O.—Cooney & Co. Sandusky,O.—Harris & Schumacher. Lawrence, Kas.—Wm. Bromelsick. 
Watertown, N. Y.—Jas. i 


CHICAGO FORM CO., 99-125 La Salle St., Chicago. 


The & inger 
Latest N Automatic 


and Best 


Absolutely the Simplest, 
Lightest-Running, Best-Con- 
structed, Strongest Chain- 
Stitch Sewing Machine ever HAS MOST ROOM 
invented. Has neither shuttle § UNDER ARM 
nor bobbin. No ten- 
sions to adjust. Al- 
ways ready when ‘ 
needle is threaded. 
SOLD ONLY BY 
THE SINGER 
MANUFACTURING C0. 


Offices in every 
city in the world. 


SKIRT —“ GOODFORM CLOSET SETS are $3.00 each 
iy 
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Chicago—182 W. Van Buren St. Boston—52 Commercial St. 
New York—341 Broadway. 





Dr. ALBERT E. BULSON, JR., Fort Wayne, Ind. It is tile 
lined and arranged with the convenient device to be iced 
Built to order for Albert E. Bulson, Jr., B.S., M.D., Fort Wayne, Ind. from the outside. 


Zinc Lined Refrigerators Are Dangerous. 


The corroding zinc and imperfect circulation of air generate poisons which are absorbed by the foods and 
cause disease. Milk and Butter are especially susceptible to odors and poisonous gases. 


The McCray Tile Lined Perfect Ventilating Refrigerators are made to order in all sizes, from the smallest to the largest, and for 
any purpose required. A complete line of stock size Refrigerators also. 


All Work Guaranteed Absolutely Satisfactory. 
Send for Catalogues and Estimates. 
CATALOGUES—No. 35 for Residences; No. 45 for Hotels, Clubs and Public Institutions; No. 50 for Grocers and Meat Markets, 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR & COLD STORAGE CO., 


BRANCH OFFICES. 


St. Louis—61o0 N. Fourth St. 


efrigerators 
Built to Order 


For Residences, Clubs, 
Hotels, Public Institutions, 
Markets, Grocers, etc. 


The illustration shows a refrigerator built to order for 


101 Mill Street, KENDALLVILLE, IND, 


Baltiraore—11 W. Fayette St. Detroit—7-9 Clifford St. 
Washington—712 13th St., N.W. Cleveland—227 Sheriff St. 











“Entirely of Tile” 





Do you want the newest and best refrigerator, 
made of porcelain outside and inside—doors en- 
tirely of tile, no chance to warp, no odor, always 
clean, and will last a lifetime? 


If so, send for descriptive catalog to 


THE WILKE MFG. CO., 


24th and St. Charles Sts., Anderson, Ind. 





A Perfect Food Preserver 
Lk 


(SCIENTIFIC AND ELEGANT.) 
Can be easily taken apart and cleaned thoroughly 
without back-breaking effort. They are cleaner, 
colder, dryer, than any other kind. The scien- 
tific construction, arrangement of flues and cight 
walls for insulation are EXCLUSIVE features which 
save the ice and produce a lower temperature. 
$8 2 for this style — size 25 x 17 x 40; others equally 
a as 


low. Freight prepaid east of Rockies. 
Privilege of returning if not satisfactory. Souvenir free. 


Write for free book L that tells about our other styles. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO., 
6 to 30 Ottawa Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE MONROE 


Porcelain-Lined Refrigerators 


Dainty — Cleanly — Healthful —Economical— Odorless 


Arie’ who wants a refrigerator would have a MONROE if he knew all about it. 
And it is due to yourself that you know about it. You choose for a lifetime. 
Better spend a half hour to learn which is best. You will select the MONROE. 

Every food compartment is lined with white porcelain, moulded into one piece, with 
rounded corners. No crevices. No joints where food may lodge and decay. The 
whiteness throws light into every corner, so that you may see any uncleanliness. The 
glaze enables you to wipe it up with a cloth— about all the cleaning ever necessary. 

Common porcelain put to such uses would break, crack, craze or peel. 
MONROE porcelain never does. It is the ideal lining —the lining that makes ours 
the only refrigerators that are absolutely healthful and odorless. 

The MONROE costs more than common refrigerators, but that cost is economy. 
It isn’t on account of the linings. The whole construction is so skillful, the insulation 
so perfect, that the MONROE saves its cost over and over in the ice that the other 
refrigerators waste. The cost gives you an honest refrigerator, cheaper by far than 
the common kind, even were the common kind free; for the main cost is the ice cost. 

We save you all middlemen’s profits by selling direct, freight prepaid. Dealers 
must pay what you pay. We sell on approval, to 3 returned at our expense if not 
satisfactory. Our new catalogue, with pictures in colors, shows how dainty they 
are; write direct to us for it. 

These refrigerators are always sold direct from factory to user. But for conven- 
ience in showing we have exhibits in the following cities, for no one who sees a 
MONROE will be content with the common kind: 


Baltimore. John Turnbull, Jr. & Co., Furniture, | New Orleans. FE. Offner, China, 908 Canal St. 
18-20 W. Baltimore St. New Rochelle. Thos. J. Reid & Son, 62 Mechanic St. 
Binghamton. Innes & Demarest, Heaters, 128 State St. New York City. Siebrecht & Son, Florists, 409 Fifth Ave. 
Birmingham. Hopkins Stove & Tinware Co., 2012 Second Ave. Omaha. M. H. Bliss, China, 1410 Farnum St. 
Abram French Co., China, 89 Franklin St. Philadelphia. Tyndale & Mitchell Co., China, 
Wm. Scott, Florist, 546 Main St. 1217 Chestnut St. 
Jacob Retterer, Stoves, 169 Lake St., 2d floor. Pittsburg. W. P. Greer, China, 524 Wood St. 
Cincinnati. Koch & Braunstein, China, 22 E. Fourth St. Richmond. The E. B. Taylor Co., China, 
Columbus. The Hasbrook-Bargar Co., China, 87 N. High St. rorz E. Main St. and 9 E. Broad St. 
Detroit. L. B. King & Co., China, 103 Woodward Ave. St. Louis. R. B. Gray China Co., 312 N. Broadway. 
Kansas City. T.M. James & Sons, China, 1020 Walnut St. St. Paul Wemott, Howard & Co. Agents, China, 
Louisville. W.H. McKnight, Sons & Co., Carpets, | 385-387: Jackson St. 
225 Fourth Ave. and 328 Main St. | Syracuse. F. M. Featherly, China, 209 W. Fayette St. 
Milwaukee. Slater, Price & Dempsey Co., Furniture, Toledo. Daudt Glass & Crockery Co., 236 Summit St. 
137 Wisconsin St. | Washington. Dulin & Martin Co. (Inc.), China, 
Nashville. Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co., Stoves, etc., | 121s F St. N. W 
217 College St. \ 


For Catalogue address MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., Box G Lockland, Ohio 
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Nobody Appreciates Water 


more than those people who, having sanitary appliances in their 
houses, find their water supply uncertain. If they hada 





HOT AIR PUMPING ENGINE 


certainty would take the place of uncertainty. 


Catalogue ‘‘R’’ on Application to Nearest Office. 


22 Cortlandt Street, New-York. 2309 and 24:1 Franklin St., Boston. 
RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO 86 Lake Street, Chicago. 22a Pitt Street, Sydney, N. S.W. 
*9 40 N. 7th Street, Philedelphia. 6092 Craig Street, Montreal, P.Q. 

Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba. 





ENVIRONMENTS 


A BOOK ON ARTISTIC HOME DECORATION 


[' contains new and practical ideas 
and suggestions for the use of wall 
coverings; interesting and valuable 
matter about the principal styles of 
Interior Decoration including Colon- 
ial, Style of the Louis, Flemish, Ori- 
ental, etc. It is tastily printed and is 
illustrated by color reproductions of 
interiors, and sketches. It will enable 
those intending to decorate this year to 
make selections for every room with 
discrimination and economy. 





Sent FREE upon receipt of a postal by the 


W. P. NELSON COMPANY 
194 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 











The Gase Doesn’t Exist 


where we cannot furnish the necessary 


Rolling, Reclining or Carrying Chair 

for Cripples or Invalids; or a 

® luxurious adjustable 

burn through old Se eas tee Easy Chairor Couch 

barrels quickly, caf 2 e for wellfolks. State 

and through tins a! ms SA | what you want and 

sooner or-later. Such Ly Sm write for catalogue. 
substitutes for a good b> 


; SS a 
ash and garbage GEO. F. SARGENT CO., **94.£aurth, Avene, 
can are dangerous. 


Witt’s Corrugated Can a teat te 


is made of galvanized steel with close 


fitting top. It is fre-proof and water Hl! “Prophylactic” Tooth Brush 


tight. A hot coal or wet garbage will 
remain safe in the can until time for re- 
moval. The corrugation makes it strong. 


Ask your dealer for it. If he hasn’t SoLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box —for your protection. Carved 
it, send us his name and yours. handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristies in irregular tufts—cleans 
* cS z ‘ between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. These mean 
“Tight Around the Waste" tells about our can. Write for it. machte sionnly persons—the or! ones who like our brush. Adults’ 
¢ » ildren’s (2 sizes) . By mail or at dealers’. 

THE WITT CORNICE CO., Dept. A. Cincinnati, O. Send forour free booklet “ Tooth Truths,’” 

FLORENCE M’P’G CO., 112 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 











to help you recognize this 
‘cure for future toothaches."’ 























(PATENTED-OTHER PATENTS PENDING.) 


$1.00 PER SECTION 


and upward, according to style and 
finish. Shipped ** On Approval,’ 
subject to return at our expense if not 
better value than is offered elsewhere 
at the prices we ask. 


ABSOLUTELY NON-BINDING DOORS 


—dust proof— moisture proof— will not 
stick or bind in any climate. This is 
only one of several features that make 
the ‘‘ Macey”’ Sectional Bookcase posi- 
tively the best bookcase in point of 
Construction — Convenience— Style— 
Finish and Price ever made. 
Write for Sectional Bookcase Catalogue No. “J 1.” 


THE FRED MACEY co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Makers of Office and Library Furniture) 


CARD INDEXES AND LETTER FILES. 
We make a complete line, and our Quality and Prices are 
such that it will pay, and pay well, to write for our Cata- 
logue No. “‘J5” before you order. 

















or boil 
an egg, fry a fish 
or bake a cake—no matter 
how small or how great your 
cooking need is, it can be done 
with more comfort and less cost witha 


Detroit “% 
Jewel ranze 


than with any other gas or coal range 
ever made. Not merely a summer 
luxury, but an all the year round 
necessity. Cooking costs less, the re- 
sults are better. 
“Cooking by Gas,” a valuable booklet 
for housewives. Sent free. 
Mention CENTURY. 
DETROIT STOVE WORKS, 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ili. 
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The perfection of all reservoir ranges is reached 
ina range that will work equally well with soft coa] 
or hard coal, wood or cobs—bake, roast, boil, seethe 
and fry to perfection—heat all the water you need 
almost instantly—properly used, last a lifetime: 
and save its price in a year. 


Majestic 


Malleable Iron and Steel 


Range 
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S yrere\ ff | : j a does all of it, and the reservoir will not boil, 

t \ a ie “thump” and steam you out of the kitchen, This 

‘ range will not clog with ashes and clinkers, allow 

‘ smoke and soot to escape into the kitchen, crack or 

‘ break, or subject you to the expense and annoyance 

‘ of every other cooking apparatus. Made of Ma. 

‘ LEABLE [Ron and best open-hearth cold-rolled stee), 

r 10 to 50 per cent heavier throughout than any other 

; range. Flues lined with pure asbestos, and the en- 

m tire range riveted with the best Norway iron rivets— 

§ air-tight and dust-tight. Kagem age yp ny 

‘ Majestic Range will do its work in half t 

, different and distinct from all oth de in variety 

5 M * t e R. are erent an stinct from all others—made in ety to 
fit all conditions and every purse—with or without water connec- 

: AJES IC ANZES tions—for wood, a os alsoin combination for coal and gas. 

" Our Booklet, “A Model Kitchen,” SENT FR&E. Half the bad cooking is due to defective flue and range 

% arrangement. This Booklet tells ‘‘How a Kitchen Should be Arranged” to get best cooking results from any 

% Tange; and tells all about Majestic Ranges and Malleable Iron. Postal brings it. Shall we send it? 

5 New York SALESROOM * . ° 2024 MORGAN STREET 

, 468 CLIFF ST. Majestic Manufacturing Co. oe tann Ge 

iY 
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HOT STEAM 
WATER BOILERS 
HEATERS RADIATORS 


me: SUCCESSFULLY HEAT 
Dwellings, Apartment Houses, Banking Institutions, 
Public and Private Buildings. 


SAFE, CLEAN, RELIABLE, AND ECONOMICAL IN CONSUMPTION OF FUEL. 
READ WHAT USERS SAY :— 

_ ‘I beg to remind you that we have'the ‘Gurney’ system in our house, and cannot pra 

it too highly.”"— JoHN VONDERHEID, 1287 Ida St., Cincinnati, O. 

_ “I write to express our hearty satisfaction with the Gurney Heating System in our buil 
ing.””— Joun G. THORNE, Secretary Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. 

‘The two Bright Idea Boilers in the Town Hall maintained a temperature of 75 
throughout the entire building on a pressure of one pound of steam. They are very sat 
factory to the selectmen and all concerned.’”-— M. J. Horton & Son, Poultney, Vt. 

For sale through the Steam and Hot Water Fitting Trade. Have your architect speci 
the Gurney, and insist on your Fitter using the Gurney. Avoid substitutes. 

IF THERE IS NO GURNEY AGENT IN YOUR TOWN, WRITE US DIRECT FOR INFORMATION 


Send for handsome illustrated book ‘‘How best to Heat Our Homes.” 


GURNEY HEATER MANP’G CO. 


74 Franklin Street, Corner Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York Office, 111 Fifth Ave., Cor. 18th Street, N. Y. City. 














chimney 
to fit your lamp that 

will last till 
happens to it. 


some accident 


Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
6 pearl glass” is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will 
get it—if you insist on it. He may 
tell you it costs him three times as 
much as some others. That is true. 
He may say they are just as good. 
Don’t you believe it—they may be 
better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 

Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their proper 
chimneys. With it you can always order the right 
size and shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it 
FREE to any one who writes for it. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Per Tae Od) OFAN 
GAS BROILER» 
TOASTER 





For Broiling 
alate Mme Rovat-y bass 
to Perfection 


AT HARDWARE, HOUSEFURNISHING 
AND DEPARTMENT STORES 
THE GAS STOVE UTENSIL CO. 73 MURRAY ST. New York 











Gas is supplanting coal as a fuel in most up- 
to-date kitchens because it is absolutely clean 
and convenient—strike a match, turn a handle 
and the stove is hot. For roasting meats or 
baking pastry, bread or anything, the best 


results can not be had unless the oven is a 


Bake-even Oven. 


The excellent baking qualities of the ‘‘ Monitor” 
make it strong where other gas ranges are 
weak. Heat is applied uniformly—no shifting 
of pans from rack to rack. The oven is closed— 


no fumes from burning gas. With a 


Monitor 
Gas Range 


you can boil or broil, bake or fry, roast or 
It will 


do all that any coal range can do and do it 


toast, heat water for the entire house. 


quicker and cheaper. Occupies small space. 
“Kitchen Comfort”’ tells how to make 

your kitchen comfortable with the least 

trouble and expense. Sent on request. 


‘THE WM. RESOR & CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Manufacturers of Stoves and Ranges since 1819. 
‘Address Dept. B. 





Your 
Spoons 


Forks, etc., will be perfection 
# in durability, beauty of design 
7 and brilliancy of finish, if they 
are selected from patterns 
stamped 


Y “1847 


W Rogers Bros.” 


. Remember ‘‘ 1 847’’—take no sub- 
AY stitute. There are other Rogers, 
but, like all imitations, they la 
the merit and value identified ith 
the original and genuine 
Made only by 
INTERNATIONAL S1Lver Co.. 


successors to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
Meripen, Conn. 
Sold by myer dealers ra yoga 
Send for Catalogue N 


} 
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‘Torus. 


New Belt Rings. 


STERLING SILVER. 50 CENTS A PAIR. 





These rings are for mounting on the ends of sash belt ribbon. A 
narrow ribbon about 1} inches wide, passing through the rings and 
tying in a bow-knot takes the place of a clasp. Illustrated direc- 
tions with each pair. Order by number. 3897 Plain and 3898 
Chased, 50 cents a pair. 3899 Gold finished (on sterling silver) 
Plain, and 3900 same, Chased, 60 cents a pair. 

Sent safely prepaid, Money refunded if unsatisfactory. Send for 
our Complete Catalogue “‘ M” of Sterling Silver and Solid Gold, 


Daniel Low & Co., 


Gold and Silversmiths, 
229 Esser Street, Salem, Mass. 
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Perfumes are 
of the highest 
quality, and a 
selection is 
simply a matter 
of preference. 


“Daisy Queen 


A fragrant 
perfume, rich in 
the sweetness of : 
field and forest. 
© Delicate yet ; 
lasting. ; 
Sold by all dealers, or will be ADD & COFFIN 


sent, prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. 24 aie. St., New York. ; 
>> --+> +> ++ +> ++ ++ ++ ++ > +4 
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VERY BRIDE receives more or less 
duplicates— if you will send them to 
us we will allow you more for them in 
trade or cash than any one else— whether 
in silver, 
bronze, cut 
glass, dia- 
monds or 
what not. 
If you 
wish to buy 
a wedding 
gift send 
to us. We 
have in 
stock acon- 
stantly varying line of gifts at less than 
one-half the prices asked elsewhere, made 
by Tiffany, Howard, Starr, Gorham, Whit- 
ing, and all the prominent makers. 
Old gold and silver taken in exchange, 
or purchased outright. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & SON, 
i. 18 John Street, New York. 





Duplicate 
Wedding 
Presents 


























The above picture taken from life shows 
he 


BERRY BROTHERS’ 
TOY WACON 


in use. Ask your dealer in Paints and 
Varnishes about it, or drop us a line and 
we will mail you copy of above picture 
and particulars. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 
Varnish Manufacturers, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
New York, 252 Pearl St. Curicaeo, 15 and 17 Lake St. 
Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CrncrinnatTI, 304 Main St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. Sr. Louts, 112 8. Fourth St. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard St. San Francrsco, 117 & 119 Market St. 








r 


The improved Shingle Stain and preservative. 
Imparts an artistic finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores of the wood 
and retarding decay. 

_ Shingletint is made in all desirable shades, 
is easily applied, the colors are permanent, and 
money is saved by its use. 

Fu | information and finished samples of wood 
mailed free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 
Varnish Manufacturers, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pear] St. CuicaGo, 15 and 17 Lake St, 
Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St, 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 & 28 N. Fourth St. Sr. Lovis, 112 8. Fourth St. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard St. SAN FRANCISCO, 117 & 119 Market St. 
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MISTAKES 
PAINTING HOUSES 


'HAMMAR PAINE 


PURESs 








| sind houses are painted right. Either 
stately architecture is made ridiculous 
by horizontal borders, or a house that needs 
“‘lifting’’ in color is made to crouch in 
appearance. 

If you intend to paint your own house, 
let our ‘‘Art Department,’’ in charge of 
artists and master-painters, lay out a color 
plan for you Free of Charge. The new 
colors in 


Hammar Paint 
Guaranteed Five Years, 








give a wonderful range of stylish and be- 
coming combinations. We will give you 
a choice color plan, furnish Hammar Paint 
at $1.25 per gallon (when mixed) and 
guarantee it to last five years. There is 
$200,000 cash capital behind this gwar- 
anteé. 

Describe your house to us; its size, 
style and surroundings, its proximity to 
other houses, foliage, etc. (Send photo 
if possible.) We are ready to give you 
ari exclusive color plan that will make your 
house look its best. Write to-day. 


F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 
1219 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 



































artistic colors of 


to make it harmonize with the landscape. 


sent free on request. 


That Summer Cottage 


which you will build next Spring calls for the soft, 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


They are 
50 per cent. cheaper than paint, and 100 per cent. 
handsomer ; and they’ve proved their practical value 
in eighteen years’ use, from Bar Harbor to San Diego. 


Samples of Stained Wood, with color-chart of sixteen combinations, 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 77 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
CABOT’S SHEATHING QUILT—the house warmer. 











———— 


Henry Paston Crark, Architect, Boston. 


Agents All Over 
the Country. 














Scrub the Doors, 
But Wax the Floors, 


When carpets are up for their annual cleaning is the 
best time to put floors in order. 


Old English 
Floor Wax 


will not show scratches or heelmarks, and is not only the 
best for hardwood floors, but also the most easily applied. 
For Dancing Floors use B. B. Powdered Wax. 
** Waxed Floors,’’ a booklet, tells how 
to treat hardwood floors. Free. 
Address Department B, 
THE BARRON, BOYLE & CO., Cincinnati, U.S. A. 





Our Folding Boats ar 
ized steel ribbing. For 


hunting, fishing, exploring and family pleasure. Walter Wellman 
took them on his polar trip. Lieut. Schwatka explored the Yukon 
river with them. Awarded first premium and medal at World’s 
Fair. Send 6 cents for catalogue. 50 engravings. 

KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S. 





2% IONAL-WOOD-MFG:e= 
129 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW-YORK. 
Designs in satinwood, mahogany, oak, cherry, etc., Louis XVI, 
Moorish, Japanese and other styles to harmonize with wood-work. 
Wood Carpeting at low cos. THESE FLOORS ARE 
EASILY LAID BY A GOOD CARPENTER. full 
directions and plan with each floor. Send for Book of Designs. 





TO INTRODUCE OUP. 
Golden Finish 


Quarter Sawed Oak 
Veneered Mantels 


We are offering 200 of a qgertal design, 
at the remarkable price o 
Eacu, including best 
* quality enameled tile 
facing,and 60 x 20 hearth, firebrick and 
brass plated Club House ate and 
frame. Whese Mantels are well made and 
the richest grain effects are used in ev- 
ery part. Sample of wood, showing lum- 
ber used, and illustrated catalogue free. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT to all points east of 
the Mississippi River and north of 8. Carolina. 
ALCOTT, ROSS & SCULLY Co. 
2932 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











DURABLE because of the material and manner of applying it. 
T 








do not shrink, swell, or turn dark; do not depend on paste, 
and are practically fire- and water-proof. 


hey neither crack, crumble, nor become stained; 


if the right design is chosen. 
DECORATIVE We have fifty different patterns, 
making hundreds of combinations, for churches, 
parlors, stores, kitchens, etc. We know the 
material, and can aid you in selecting if you give 
us full particulars.and sizes. We have workmen 
to put up our ceilings in most of the Eastern 
States, or will recommend decorators or carpen- 
ters todo it. Catalogue free. 
HENRY S. NORTH OP, 31 Cherry St., New York 


Room 74, Equitable Building. Boston. 
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JOHN LAVALLE, Arcurrecr, Lostron. 





SPLENDID RESULTS IN RESTAINING 
MAY BE OBTAINED BY USE OF 


Derter Brothers’ 
English Shingle Stains 


THESE STAINS ARE NOT AFFECTED 
BY CLIMATIC CHANGES, AND ARE 
USED WITH EQUAL SUCCESS FROM 
CANADA TO THE GULF OF MEXICO. 


Send for sample boards and color plates to 


ss & 57 BROAD STREET, - - STON. 
The following firms ent as our agents: H. M. <a Co., 57 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, IIL; Hurston, 45 Cliff St., New-York; W. W. 
sAWRENCE & Co, vbittsburg Ne Pa; Swirn & Youne, San Francisco, Cal. ; 
.. J. Marrigon Co., Cleve land, Ohio ; Henry Sem & Co., Balti: ore, 


Neb; Porter & VIALL, Rochester, N Y.; ong BETTLE, Se. 514 Wal- 
nut St., ‘Philadelphia; Joun C. Scuroper, Aiken, 8. C. 











Don’t imagine that 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


are all alike. Quite the contrary. 
Some never look well. Some look 
well at first, but soon give out be- 
cause not honestly made. Others 
look well at first and continue to 
look well because they are honest- 
ly made. We guarantee our floors 
against all defects that may ever 
arise from faulty material or work- 
manship, and our guarantee is good. 
We can satisfy you on this point. 
We could not afford to do this un- 
less we did our work well. — All 
we ask is that the floors have 
reasonable care. We furnish wax 
and brushes for keeping floors in 
order. We will tell you all about 
these things if you will write us. 
Catalogue free. 

WOOD-MOSAIC CO., Sorters, | N. Y. 
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Artistic 96 


Made of Ornamental Red Brick. 


 _ This pretty design combines simple richness with small cost. 

| The latest and best ideas for artistic Fireplace Mantels call | 

for Ornamental Brick in Colonial, Empire, Elizabethan, Old \, 

{ Vienna and other styles. , 

OURS ARE CHARMING — OUR CUSTOMERS SAY SO. 

They don’t cost any more than other kinds and any capa- 

< ble brick-mason can set them up from our plans. When you | 

' build or remodel send for Sketch Book of 59 designs of man- | 

d tels costing from $12 upwards. \, 


: PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO.'$¢2'%.3 F 
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IF YOU INTEND TO BUILD, 


Es and want something unlike your neighbor’s house, some- 
| thing new, distinctive, original, uncommon- 
| place, handsome, but not more expensive, send for 
| our books. You will find our designs different from any 
| others, and up to the century mark, Our “ Colonial 

Houses,”’ edition for 1900, contains new designs, perspec- 
tives, floor plans, clear descriptions and correct estimates for 

: ™ houses unlike any others you will see. 

** Colonial Houses,”’ 1900 Edition, by mail, $2.00 
** Colonial Houses,”’ 1899 Edition, by mail, $2.00 
** Colonial Houses,”’ 1898 Edition, by mail, $2.00 
Special sketches and plans made. 

Address, 


CHILD & DeGOLL, Architects, 
62-New Street, New York City. 





PATENTEE AND MANUFACTIi RER, 


» 74 West 23d St., New-York. 
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Rolling Partitions 


Outside Venetian Blind Rolling Steel Shut 
for Schools and Churches. 


Inside " 
Venetian Blinds. and Awning. for Store Front 


Also Wire Window Screens, Steel Ceilings and Hygienic Wardrobes. Send for Catalogue N 





Adopted by Governments of Canada, United States, and England. Indorsed by 
Commodore Bourke, British Navy; Comptroller White, N. W. M.- Police; 


Major 
Walsh, Ex-Governor Klondike; Dr. Dawson, Canada Geological Survey; : 


and 
others. 16-foot boat; holds 1500 lbs.; folds into ‘cylinder 5 feet x 10 inches diameter, 
Also smaller sizes. Handsome be model. Porfect for pleasure use. Entirely safe. Catalogue free. 


ME FOLDING BOAT CoO., MIAMISBURG, OHIO. 


TWO MILLION 
SOLD 
NEVER SUCCESSFULLY 
IMITATED 


UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE 


REND FOR 
CaTaLoous 





IN FIFTY STYLES 
LARGE AND SMALL PENS 
TO SUIT ANY HAND. 


INQUIRE ANY DEALER OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE Bloomsburg, Pa. 





For Electrical and Ex- 
perimental Work. 
For Gunsmiths & Tool 
Makers. For General 
Machine Shop Work. 


JENKINS BROS.’ VALVES 


Radiator, Globe, Angle, Check, 
and Safety, are used in heating con- 
tracts. Manufactured of best steam 


1 : metal, and every valve is thoroughly 
High-grade tools ; d . 
elegant in design, superior in construction. The tested. All valves bearing our Trade- 
best foot-power lz —, a “ae and, quality consid- . » : -4 
(pene Neer eg. - detealng ya Ser cole: and wrioes. Mark are warranted steam-tight. Fin- 
W F.& JOHN BARNES ished in ten different styles. 


CO. 596 “Baty” Btrect, ROCEFORD, ILLS. 
VICTO 


The IMPROVED Mf e-4 
TOR INCUBATO 
hatches all the tertile 
eggs, is simple, durable, 
and easily operated. 

168 page catalogue contain- 
ing complete information and 
thousands of testimonials 
sent free by addressing 

Geo. Ertel Company, Quincy, Ill, 
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INVALID ROLLING CHAIRS 


Fully equal to any in the market for com- 
ort, strength, durability and finish. 
Send for catalogue and price-list. 


J. HETHERINGTON, 
The Golightly Rolling Chair Manufactory | 
206 Quarry Street, Phila.,Pa. 





INCUBATOR 
is Practical. 




















Neglect of a Cough or 
Sore Throat often re- 
sults in an Incurable 
Lung Disease or Gon- 
sumption. For relief in 
Throat troubles Nothing 
Excels this Simple 
Remedy. 
SOLD ONLY IN BOXES. 


Fac-Simile on wrapper 
Signature of de of box. 


Bronchial 
Troches 














bicycles are good medium grade 
wheels, better than many so called 
“highest grade,” for ADULTS 
and Chil Pri 


$20 to $35 


American Bicycle Co, 
b| GORMULLY & JEFFERY 
© | SALES DEPT., CHICAGO 














“Enjoy a Ride 


awheel thoroughly, you 
should be mounted on G & J 
Tires. They aredetachable, 
double tube tires, and if 
punctured can be easily and 
surely repaired at the road- 
side, by any one. No tools 
required ; no uncertainty as 
to the result. Punctures 
lose their terrors when you 
use G & J’s. 


G & J TIRE CoO., 


INDIANAPOLIS. 








Apr. 1900. 





‘‘2ar years ago,” 


When a boy, 


many a man, whose whole 
family are to-day ridin 
1900 Ramblers, rode one o 
the first bicycles we built. 


Romo 


“ar year old favorites” 


always remain the first 
choice of people who have 
once owned Ramblers, be- 
cause they have every 
quality which should be 
found in a perfect wheel 
of high grade, due to the 
great Pare bestowed upon 
unseen but vitally impor- 
tant details. 


Rambier Price $40 


Rambler agencies everywhere. 
Poster-covered catalog, free. 
Ainttteen Slopes Co. 

(JORMULLY & JEFFERY 
SALES DEPT. 


CHICAGO 


Branch stores in large cities. 





MEHOW the Crescent Bicycle is a 
wheel that no one finds fault with. 
It seems to have been built to order 
and gives immediate and permanent satis- 
faction. 
It’s the mount for the People, and the 
best way to learn of its many good points 
is to ask its riders. 


Bevel-Cear Chainiess Models, - $60. 
Adult Chain Models, $25,$26 and $35. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Models, = - = $25. 


SEND FOR NEW CRESCENT CATALOGUE. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 


WESTERN WHEEL SALES DEPT., 


601 Wells St., CHICAGO, 36 Warren 8t., NEW YORK. 








They possess all the qualities of superiority. Experts 
select the materials, the best of workmen make the parts, the 
most skilful of mechanics assemble them. And when the 
wheels are finished, satisfied people ride them. 


Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, $75. Roadsters, $40. Light Roadsters, $50. Send for Sterling Catalogue. 
American Bicycle Company, 


501 wells St» WESTERN WHEEL SALES DEPT. *arez3t 
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WORKMANSHIP AND DESIGN 


No back-lash to the driving gear. All the running parts proof 
against mud or dust. The driving gear the strongest part of a ma- 
chine, strong throughout. An easy hill climber, a delightful coaster, 
swift and safe on the level, Reduced in weight and greatly improved. 
That is the 
7 BEVEL-GEAR 


CHAINLESS 


FOR 1900 


Columbia Bevel-Gears do not deteriorate but improve with use. They 


are generated by improved automatic machines which are found 
only in our factories. 
The Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless demonstrated its superiority on the 


road in 1898, and left the chain driven bicycle out of sight on the track 


in 1899, 
It is a machine which the rider can purchase with the assurarce that 
it is perfectly adapted to ail conditions of riding. A change of equip- 
ment as regards tires, handle-bar and height of gear, converts it from 
the Ideal Roadster to the Ideal Track Racer. Prices $75, $60. 
COLUMBIA, HARTFORD, STORMER and PENNANT chain 
wheels by reason of their general excellence and their wide range 
of pattern and price comprise the most representative line of 1900 
bicycles of the chain type. Prices $50, $35, $30, $25. 
The Columbia Coaster Brake does its work without wearing or 
straining the running parts of the machine. It is applicable /9/0 
to both Chainless and Chain ‘5 
models. Price $5.00, F oat 2 
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BICYCLES 
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E end that crowns the work in the manu- 

facture of the Cleveland Bicycle is the 
satisfaction it gives the rider. Cleveland riders 
are unstinted in their praise. 


YCLES. 





rr 


CLEVELAND CHAIN MODELS, $40, $50. 
BEVEL-CEAR CHAINLESS, $75. 
Send for Cleveland Catalogue. 


American Bicycle Co., LOZIER SALES DEPT., Cleveland, 0. 
Eastern Office: 337 Broadway, N. Y. 














BICYCLES 


OTHING short of flying equals the pleasure 
of riding a Tribune Bicycle. The parts 
are so nicely adjusted and balanced that, 

once the wheel is put in motion, it glides on with 
scarcely an effort of the rider. 

Bevel-Gear Chainiess, $75. Roadster, $40. 
Light Roadster, $50. Racer, $60. 
Tribune Catalogue FREE. 

AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY, 


PEATHERSTONE SALES DEPT., Chicago, Ill. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 48 Warren Street, New York. 














ICYCLE 


HE Featherstone’s 

graceful model, its 
strength and ease of 
action make it pre- 
eminently a _ favorite 
with every rider. 


A eg 


coe 


ROADSTERS, $25 and $35. 
30-INCH WHEELS, $40. 
... Featherstone Catalogue Free... 


ii 
i - 


ig 

FEATHERSTONE SALES DEPT., | 

i CHICAGO, ILL. =~ hy 
Eastern Office: 48 Warren St., New York. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 





























4“ BICYCLES 
f. Young Folks, Grown 
Folks, all kinds of 
Folks like the Ideal. 
ay It gives the maxi- 
mum of pleasure 
ig with the minimum of 
‘) exertion — and the price 
; is a moderate one. 
? Children’s Ideals are 
:- made with as much care as 
~» Adults’ Ideals. 


Prices from $20 to $35. 
Catalogue sent Free Anywhere. 


American Bicycle Co., 


Gormully & Jeffery Sales Dept., Chicago. 























LIPPER 
BICYCLES 


The Chainless Clipper 
runs easier, wears long- 


er, requires less 
care than any bicycle 
we ever made. .... 


Prices of Bevel-Gear Chainless 
Bicycles $60 and $75. 


Send for Catalogue. 


AMERICAN 
BICYCLE CO., 


GORMULLY 
& JEFFERY 
SALES DEPT., 
Chicago, Ill. 

















properly named than the 
Monarch. The sovereign 
among bicycles, its strength, 
endurance and speed remain 
unsurpassed. With hosts of 
rivals, it has mo peer... . 


N; Bicycle was ever more 


CHAINLESS MODELS, S60. 
ROAD, $30. LIGHT ROAD, $40. 


Catalogue Free. 
American Bicycle Company, 
MONARCH SALES DEPT., Chicago, Ill. 


Bastern Office: 
20 Warren Street, New York. 












































7 OU cannot ride an Imperial Bicycle — the go- 
lightly kind —and have spring fever at the 
same time. Whether you ride for health, 
or business the Imperial is just the wheel for you. 
Send for IMPERIAL CATALOGUE, showing 
1900 Models for $25, $30, $40 and $45. 
AMERICAN BICYCLE Co., 
SPALDING SALES DEPARTMENT, 
83 Chambers St., New York. 
Ames & Frost Sales Department, 
Blackhawk St. and Cherry Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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For pleasure, comfort, durability and 
easy-running, Stearns Bicycles are un- * 
surpassed. Their good qualities com- 
mend them to critical wheelmen. 
Roadster, $40 Light Roadster, $50 
Racer, Cushion Frame, $60 
Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, 
Send for Stearns Catalogue 
AMERICAN BicycLe ComPANy 


STEARNS SALES DEPT. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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BICYCLES 


To enjoy all the pleasures of cycling, buy a 
Crawford. Then content yourselfthat you owna 
safe, serviceable, satisfactory wheel. No wheels 
offer ore value for so small an expenditure. 
Prices, $30 and $40 
Juvenile Wheels, $20 and $25 
Send for 1900 Catalogue 
AMERICAN Bicycle CoMPANY 
SPALDING SALES DEPARTMENT 
83 Chambers St., New York 











BICYCLES 


‘The name “Spalding” tells the whole story 


Ifa better bicycle than the Spalding Bevel-Gear 
for 1900 could be made, we would be making it 


Bevel-Gear Chainless, $75. Chain, $40 and $50 
AMERICAN BicycLe ComMPANY 


Spalding Sales Dept., 83 Chambers St., New York 


—, 


Ames & Frost Sales Department, Chicago, Ill. 
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KIMBALL 


We have made the task of buying High-Grade Carriages comparatively easy for out-of-town 
patrons, by issuing a remarkably handsome and most practical 80-page Catalogue of Fine Vehicles. 
It has over 100 photographic reproductions of all that is best and new in Carriages, Exquisite 
Harness, Riding Saddles and Corrgct Liveries. We send it gratis, and guarantee absolute satisfaction 
to those who make selections from this Book. 

For decades the name of KIMBALL has stood for all that is best in the production of fashion- 
able vehicles. Style, comfort, workmanship and prices are all that can be desired. 


Please write for catalogue to-day. 
C. P. KIMBALL & COMPANY, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE AND HARMON COURT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Swell Rig 


The Spider Stanhope 
Sea Shore 





cote, own be SOOO) |\ Babcock Carriages 
orvillageres- Se = 


vente. ind SNORT area ALWAYS STANDARD. 


the ‘Spider Stanhope” the fittest for their Nothing but the best of everything 
needs. Perfectly correct, it combines in used in their construction. You 





hi : get a Bascock and you always feel 
iarmony the style and corivenience of the that you have as good as there is. 


Stanhope with the Spider characteristics— Enquire of your home dealer for a 
Dickey seat—new style dash—rich and 


graceful scrolled body loops resting on rub- B A B Cc oO Cc k. 


ber—head elliptical springs. 
ny veag ews te tae Sage taper Sas aie i. |. BABOOSK COMPANY, 


trates beautifully vehicles of proper style for every need in Carriage Builders, 
cify and country and gives reliable and valuable carriage 


information. Send for it—postal brings it. BALTIMORE. MD. Watertown, N. Y. 
- MORRIS WOODHULL, Méfr.,5th8t.& Home Ave, Dayton, 0. 








The perfect 
automobtle. 


Riker Electric Pheton. 


Up hill, down dale, rough 
roads and smooth are all 
alike when you Ride in a Riker. 
Every jolt and jar is absorbed by a 
flexible rene. he motor and running 
gear being attached to this frame, vibra- 
tion is entirely prevented. The running 


gear of a 


* 
Riker 
Electric Vehicle 


is constructed upon an entirely new 
principle. The vehicle is under perfect 
control, it being impossible for rut or 
stone to change the course. A Rideina 
Riker is the most convincing proof of 
its perfection, speed and beauty. 

If you will tell us whether you want a car- 

riage for pleasure or a wagon for business 

we will mail you a catalogue accurately 

describing them in pictures and words. 

THE RIKER ELECTRIC VEHICLE CO., 
Elizabethport, N. J. 





A PRACTICAL VEHICLE. 
ALWAYS READY, NOISELESS, 
ODORLESS, SAFE. 
Eighteen Models. Guaranteed. 
Catalogue mailed for 2c. stamp. 
AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 
Waverley Factory, Indianapolis, Ind.,U.S.A. ¢ 
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_. OUR 1900 STYLES 


3.) of Driving Vehicles show all the u; 


] Coa to-date lines, colorin 1 equit 
HY gs anc ip 


ments, while the n.aterial, \ 
manship and finish are continu 
at the high Waterloo grade, that has made our product t 
star:dard of comparison for less careful builders. 
Catalogue showing new styles on request. 
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WATERLOO WAGON CO.. Ltd. Waterloo, N.Y. 
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Send 5 laces Catal ue 
TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
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SOFT etttrt+e+ 


SIMPLEX LAUNCH ENGINES. 


Burn Naphtha or Gasoline. Excel in Safety, Simplicity and 
Design. Most Reliable Motors for Small Boats. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Chicago, St. Louis, St. 


ul, Louisville, Cleveland, 
Denver, Cincinnati, Francisco, Portland, 0: 
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MOTIVE POWER is s:cam ———s 


SAFETY is guaranteed —— 
ECONOMY Less than one cent per mile to : 


* operate 


RELIABILITY. Adopted by N. Y. Fire Dept. 
SPEED may be as great as desired 


HILLS oe oe Arne Locomobile. It climbed 


REPAIRS can be made by any Mechanic 
NO OBJECTIONABLE FEATURES - 


Entire freedom from Noise, Odor and Jar 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
Delivery in 30 days. 


Style No. 3, $900 


we:Locomobile’ Company ai 


OF AMERICA 
1l BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
BRANCHES: 
76th St. and Broadway, N. Y. City. 
1026 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES : 
American Automobile and Motor Co., 
19 Rue Duret, Paris. 
E. J. Halsey, 
52 Sussex Pl., So. Kensington, London. 





“The Coming Flyer,” Copyright, 1899, by the ‘ Locomobile"’ Company of America. 
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Why Electric Launches 
are the Ideal Form of Marine Navigation 


SAFE. COMFORTABLE. ECONOMICAL. 
Nothing to explode No heat Runs 50 to 75 miles on a single 
Nothing to take fire No odor charge. Costs 214 cents per 


Cannot sink (air chambers No smoke P 
under decks prevent) No noise mile. 
Will not tip over (all machin- No dirt No waste of power 


ery, etc., below water-line) No waste of room 
SIMPLE. RELIABLE. 
No government inspection Always ready All machinery beneath the floor- 
No Geoneed engineer Always certain ing 
No engineer at all Always steady Portable charging outfits fur- 
Can run your own boat Always under complete control nished. 


Wife can do likewise : : 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed on request. Search-lights, if wanted 


THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH COMPANY, Bayonne, N. J. 


Formerly Morris Heights, N: Y. City. 2z minutes from New York City via Liberty St. Ferry. 





: re in the world for 
vehicles. The genuine has- 
‘Rubber Tire Wheel Co” moulded 

in the rubber. Put on any vehicle 
by best carriage makers and- 
dealers everywhere. 
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hutters, 
$10.00 
Eastman 
Rochester, 


daylight. 
50. 
ae 


ing 


If it isn’t 
an Eastman, 
it isn’t 

a Kodak. 


Pocket Kodaks 
have achromatic 

ic §s 
made of aluminum and 
N. Y. Catalogues free at 
the dealers or by mail. 


Fold 
automat 
load in 

to $17 
Kodak Co 
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The Tele-Photo Poco is one of the finest cameras 
made. It has every adjustment that can be applied 
to acamera. It is small and compact; strong and 
rigid. Made in the best possible manner, and easy 
to operate. Every up-to-date amateur photographer 
should own a long focus hand camera, as only with it 
are some of the most interesting pictures obtainable. 


Poco Cameras are fitted with the Rochester 
Symmetrical Lens and Unicum Shutter. 


Price $5 and upwards. 
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Catalogue for 1900 now ready and sent on application. 


ROCHESTER CAMERA AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
98 South Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








PRODUCT OF 1900 


GvuarT Vic! (XAMERAS 





MAGAZINE 


SIZE 4 x 5, $8.00 At one loading 12 Plates or 24 Films. 


IMPROVED PNEUMATIC SHUTTER. ACHROMATIC LENS, 
EVERY CAMERA GUARANTEED. 


Folding and Cycle Cameras from $5.00 to $50.00. Catalogue free. 











ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW 
THE LATEST MAGAZINE CAM- 


ERA AND AUTOMATIC TRIPOD. SUNART PHOTO C0., 37 Aqueduct St., = Rochester, N. t. U. S. A 
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We are Selling 


At Our New Store 


(Cycle and Folding 


ASCOT 
CAMERAS 


1 Our 
at Catalogue 
p> Prices 


until Stock is exhausted 


HOO S 





Double Extension— Compact. 


** Montauk ” and « High Grade ” 
are synonymous. Montauks are 
always High Grade. The best 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES material, workmanship and 


Sines dies: lenses. Prices, $15 to $150. 
- & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. Send for REE Catalogue. G, GENNERT, Man’fr 


° also Valuable 
-124 Fifth Ave., New York. Hel s improved Devel- 25 East 13th Street 
45-47-49 E. Randolph St., Chicago. —— New York 


CAMERAS OF ALL KINDS 


BUCKEYES KODAKS 
PREMOS CYCLONES 


and a complete stock of 
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, / teaches by mail, with perfect success, 
Alois P. Swoboda his pest and scientific method of 
Physiological Exercise without any 
apparatus whatever and requiring but a few minutes’ time in your own room 
just before retiring. By this condensed system more exercise can be obtained 
in ten minutes than by any other in two hours, and it is the only one which does 
not overtax the heart. 

It is the only natural, easy and speedy method for obtaining perfect health, 
physical development and elasticity of mind and body, 


ABSOLUTELY CURES CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, 
SLEEPLESSNESS, NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 


and revitalizes the whole body. 

Pupils are of both sexes ranging in age from fifteen to eighty-six, and all 
recommend the system. Since no two people are in the same physical condi- 
tion individual instructions are given in each case. 

Write at once for full information and Booklet containing endorsements from 
many of America's leading citizens to 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





























FEATURES of ADLAKES 


that make them more valuable to Amateurs—better—simplerthan [ADLAKE REGULAR] 

any other fixed focus Camera. 

i—The —- Regular has 12 single metal light-tight dust-proof 

late holders. 
2—HHas the most perfect Single Achromatic Lens money can buy. 
—— patented Lens- calor and Shutter. Either one would 
50% to the value of any other camera. 
4—The Portrait Attachment is simple, easily adjusted and per- 
mits the taking of cabinet size busts. 

Buy Adlakes of your dealer if you can, if not, we send Cameras, express 


prepaid, anywhere in the United States. Booklet on Adlakes FREE. 
Adlake Repeater, (Rapid Action), 34(x4% in., $8. 00; 4x5, $10. 00 
Adlake Regular, Ji Foie! ight fisht $9.00; 4x5, $12.00 


° 5 <i 
Adlake Special, pe fe pman — ~~ Fate Seiten, $13. 50 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO., 112 Ontario St., CHICAGO. 











The Finer Effects 
in Photography are 
obtained 





An after-supper-paper for the amateur. 
Prints in a few seconds by lamp or 
gaslight. Develops in a few more 
( seconds by the same light. Requires 


Le cy NO DARK ROOM 








Ny, 2 
/ AS * and renders beautifully soft, platinum- 
like effects. 
GENERAL ARISTO CO., 
S tre carried pas the best Photo z_NGNY, or —_ 
The Scovill & Adams Co. of New York Successors to 


ras 60 & G2 East Eleventh 8t. NEPERA CHEMICAL co. 
(Five doors East of B'way) New York City Park 
pate Nepera Park, 


all dealers, : : N.Y. 
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7 FROM FACTORY TO USER 


Direct at Wholesale. 


».. manufacture 178 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness and we 
sell them direct to you at wholesale. 


WE HAVE NO ACENTS 


and are the largest manufacturers of vehicles and harness in the World 
selling to the consumer exclusively. We give you the advantage of 
the oe = ction. You run no risk for we ship all goods anywhere 
with privi lege of _exaamagtion: we guarantee everythi Our 
— con of Surreys, Traps, Phaetons, Spiders, Stanhopes, Driv ing 
Wagons, Top poetrtk Open and Top Road Wagons, Spring Wagons, 
Delivery W: ifn Wagonettes, and all styles of harness, 
Send at once for our large i stnaeee jg sntalegue and look into 
merits of thie proposition, mail 


ELKHAR came an anne ELAWART, INDIARA, 








ae 
’ SILVER 


POLISH. 


nite Lhe King of its Kind = 


The Electro Silicon Company, 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


Rhododendrons, 


Not imported and therefore hardy. 
Hardy Azaleas, Japanese Maples, 
Magnolias (living guaranteed), 


Rare Evergreens, 
other Trees, new Shrubs, Hedge Plants. 


Parsons & Sons Co, Y= é 1 Pestiine Relief for 

CHAPPED HANDS, CHAE He 

FLUSHING. NEW YORK. Re and all afflictions of th > 

; “A little higher wn price 

Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, Hardy bu + ge — 53 

Azuleas, Rhododendrons, Foreign — Delightful after shaving. S< ld 

bs nel and Ron Fruits. Low - where or mailed on receipt of 2 re 
talogues sent. Mennen’s (the original). Sample bree 


FRED’K W. KELSEY, oy SROADWAY. NEW YORK. GERHARD MENNEN Co., Newark, N. J 




















A GOOD TYPEWRITER 


aie : IN YOUR OFFICE 
: will demonstrate its advantages. 
Send for samples of writing, w ith prices, «tc. 


Largest and most complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house in t!« 
trade. Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. Title to every machine guarante ed. 


Hy Barclay Street, New York. 8 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 

wh HT STO RES 88 Bromfield Street, Boston. 817 Wyandotte Street, Kansax City. 
is LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 208 North Ninth Street. St. Loui«. 

2 Diamond St. ”.Pittaburgh, Pa. 586 California St., San Francisco, ( al. 





as to garden arrangement, planting, and selection FREE to every 
inquirer. For exceptional bargains in first-class stock every owner of Gardens 
and Grounds should write us. Our Nurseries, in quantity and variety of both old 
and new trees, etc., are unequalled. We send FREE a catalogue of extraordinary value to every plant lover. 


THE SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 102 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


FUL CROUNDS AND & 
“A yr We can give you great A RD 
help in securing these economically xD 
successfully. Indispensable plans and expert DE 





Everbearing and its fruit is delicious for lemonade and culin: purposes, weighing from one ne to 


ary 
ree poundseach. It makes a beautiful specimen plant for the house. Has large deep « 
leaves. and pure waxy white flowers that are fragrant as aes blossoms. The enormous !em 
have a thin rind and are full of acid juice. poe A es require no oes or budding, and w: 


antee every tree to produce the same marge Srus ivein any ¢ soil, otter indo: re ved 
ice 


out. Tice for ver y strong young plants 


Conte two- yor. ealting size, & Ver 
size, $1.00. rite for catalogue. for full description and testimonials. 


ranceska Kruger, coppery yellow, for 25ce. 


ir 
We wi also se rnd 
FIVE LOVELY EVERBLOOMING TEA KOSES, viz: Golden Star, rich yellow; 
pad ueen, lovely pink; acc Sagan, rich crimson; Marie Lambert, pure white: 





5 Matchless Prize - Winning 5 Geraniums Single or Double 25c . 
Chrysanthemums.........25¢ 6 Lovely Flowering Begonias, 26c — —* 
5 Fuchsias, Single or Double 25c _—5& Lovely Carnation Pinks.... 25¢ Blooming Two- 
5 Magnificent Verbenas 25c 8S Lovely Pansies ....... .... 26¢ Year - ond Tea 
4 Ever- <7 Siconing Hardy Olimbing Roses, yellow, white, nyt andrea for 25c. Roses for 50c 
ld for $1.00, W postag d guarantee ’ 
Tnival of plants correctly labeled. Send for handsome Catalogue tres. sf Toor 7 for $1.00. 
SCHMIDT & BOTLEY. SPRINGFIELD. OMIO. 
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Catalogue FVERY THING 


PETER HENDERSON:Co. 


FOR 
THE 


aa 


LAWN #2: FREt, oo af, oa 


PLINY 


35437 CORTLANDT ST. 
NEW YORK. 














You need no other seed 
catalogue if you have 


BURPEE'S for 900 


a | 


While not the largest, it is the bright- 
est and best. It is a book of 140 
pages, carefully written among the 
growing crops at Fordhook Farms, 
—the largest trial grounds in Amer- 
ica. We cannot afford to waste 
copies to those who want only 
the “pretty pictures,’ but shall 
be pleased to send it FREE to al/ 


who intend to plant seeds in 1900. 


Write TO-DAY! 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 




















Apr. 1900. 
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ire. * 


BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO. | 











Housewife 


SEES THE TRADE- 
MARK BELOW 

On Enameled Ware it is Safe 
to Buy, and not till then. 

NO POISON can lurk in 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware 
(send for pamphlet show- 
ing why), but with- (= 
out this mark there 
is no immunity from 
danger. Arecent anal- 
ysis made of seventeen 
different makes showed 
in every instance one 
of these three poisons 
as a part of their coat- 
ing, viz. : 

ARSENIC, LEAD, 
ANTIMONY. 

Each Cooking Utensil (we 

make 5000 different kinds) of 

the “L. & G. Agate Nickel 

Steel Ware” has, besides 

this Trade-Mark, burnt in 

the enamel, a label attached 

with nae certificate 

as a guaranty of 

ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 


New Yo. k. Boston. Chicago. 














” SAFETY RAZO R. 


Impossible to Cut the Face, 


It’s the Best and Simplest s 
y ever devised. 


No inaens Required. 


We Guurantee and Keep Thx 
Sharp for One Year. 


Price $2.00, Postpaip. 
Gg” Send for Mustrated Price 
THE GEM CUTLERY Co., 
80 Reade S1., New Yor! 


Qs BICYCLE [BARGAINS 
Shopworn and Second-Hand oo ted $s 
OVER 50 MAKES GOOD 48 BE 3 TO iG 
Send for at last. eae 0D) 
it, $8 to $ 
EARN i BICYCLE : ong TR 


Sample Wheel toride and exhibit. Catalogues fres 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.140 D, Chicago, Iii 


tne 


“Well, That’s Fine!” 








20TH CENTURY “Exawei" 


This Ideal Gentleman’s a ciguatiy finished, simple, seawort 
reliable. Seats 8. Speed, 6 miles usranteed for one year. Pric« 
Order now, avoid Spring rush. Send 10c. for handsome 76-page « 
of Steam and Sail Yachts, L aunches, Row Boats, Canoes. 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box C), Racine, Wis. 





Flynt Waist, or True Corset. 
(TRADE MARK.) 
Highest Award from the World's 
Columbian Exposition. 
Endorsed by Eminent Physicians 
as the Most Scientific and Practical 
Waist or Corset. 
Our illustrated Manual sent free on applica- 
tion to M, E. HALL, 
76 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


The ** Quick Action” three gallon fire extinguisher—in use 
simpler than a bucket; throws stream so feet instantly. 
J. A. GALLINGER CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


“CENTEMERI” are the 
Ki best. Soldin principal cities. 
Catalogues free. 


P. CENTEMERI & CO., 911 Broadway, N. Y. 





gre BOAT_ENGINES. 


GEO.N.GERE YACHT-~» LAUNCH WKS. GRAND-RADIDS.MICn. 








Bind MAGAZINES ¢ The F. H. KNAPP CO. 
BIND P BOOKS ¢ 21 East 4th St., 
REBIND OLD BOOKS? New-York. 





FOR BINDING DRE we eons ae aoe NOTHING EQUAL TO 


GOFF’S BRAIDS #5: BEST MADE. 


THE 
ASK FOR AND INSIST ON HAVING 


OFFS 


ngora 


BRAID 


D. COFF & SONS, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 








IT TELLS THE TRUTH ABOL 


Acetylene Gas 


Book 
the most economical and 


About efficient of illuminants. 
A Suited to all homes, stores, 


churches, halls, etc., in 
Light” 


town or country. 
Union Carbide Co. 
Sent FREE 
on request. 


“A 


157 Michigan Av., Chicago. 
45 Broadway, New York. 

















Registered by 
U. $. Patent Office 


THE 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


of Virginia,” 


Springs Nos. 1 and 2, 


For Albuminuria 


AND 


Bright’s Disease, 
CHRONIC AND ACUTE. 
Samuel O. L. Potter, A. M., M.D., M.R.C.P., Zondon, Professor of the Principles and 


Practice of Medicine in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, San Francisco, a recognized authority 
wherever medical science is known, in his handbook of Pharmacy, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
under head of ALBUMINURIA, page 600, 7th ‘“BUFFALO of Vir- 
edition, in the citation of remedies, says: LITHIA WATER ginia is 
highly recommended.’’ Under head of CHRONIC BRIGHT’S DISEASE, page 601, same 
edition, in the citation of remedies, he says: ‘‘Mineral Waters, 


ESPECIALLY THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATER’, ans advocates.” 
many advocates.”’ 
Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, 772/ss0r of Pathology and Practical Medicine in the Medical Department of 
the University of New York: 


‘‘T have in the treatment of Chronic Bright’s Disease 
use 4 BUFFALO LITHIA WATER of the Kidneys, occurring in Gouty and 


Rheumatic subjects with marked benefit.’’ 


‘fA Veritable Antidote.” 


Dr. William H. Drummond, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Bishop's University, Montreal, 
Canada: “In the Acute and Chronic Nephritis [BRIGHT’S DISEASE}, of Gouty and 
Rheumatic Origin, as well as in the graver Albuminuria of Pregnancy, I have found 
BUFFALO to act as a VERITABLE ANTIDOTE, and I know 

LITHIA WATER ot No OTHER NATURAL AGENT POSSESSING 
THIS IMPORTANT QUALITY.” 

Dr. E. C. Laird, Resident Physician, Hot Springs, N. C. 

‘¢ Bright’s Disease in ever In many cases large 
stage and form is benefited “a BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. amounts of albumen, 
epithelium, hyaline and granular casts entirely disappear from the urine under its 
action, while in those whose kidneys are too far gone to hope for permanent benefit, 
all those distressing symptoms are ameliorated in an astonishing degree. In 
Albuminuria of Pregnancy I know of no remedy at all comparable to this water.’’ 


Springs are open for guests from June 15th to Oct. 1st. 
They are reached from all directions over the Danville Division of the Southern R. R. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 





So Different 


The languor, irritability, loss of 
natural appetite, cough, indiges- 
tion and headache, so constantly 
complained of nowadays, are al- 
most entirely due to the mistaken 
practice of heaping so much 
woolen on the skin, which would 
soon be braced up by linen.» 


J. L. MILTON, 
Senior Surgeon, St. John’s Hospital, London. 


Dr. Deimel’s 


Linen- 














Mesh Underwear 


exerts such grateful influence upon the 
skin and the millions of nerves imbedded 
in it, that it causes the most appreciative 
comment from those who have been accus- 
tomed to the heat and irritation of woolens. 

All Dr. Deimel’s Linen-Mesh garments 
bear the above Trade-Mark. If you can- 
not obtain them, write to us. Catalogue 


2. 


and sample pieces free. 72224444 


THE DEIMEL LINEN-MESH SYSTEM CO. 
Cor. Broadway & Broome St., New York. 
San Francisco, Washington, D.C. 

Iii Montgomery Street. 728 15th Street, N. W. 


Do you know that we also manufacture the finest 
dress shields in existence? Can be washed; 
are odorless. A guarantee with every pair. 











Hundreds of eh, all over the wort, mee Vapo- 
Cresolene. De zea @ Cresolene cures Whooping 
fore a me; rie Croup almost immediately. 
Coids, Asthma and Catarrh cannot resist its healing 
virtues. I. N. Love, M. D., of St. Louis, says: “I have in. 

nD ve “I recommend that no family where 
there are young children should be without it.” Anthony 
Comstock says:“Malignant Diphtheria in my house; 
Cresolene used: case recovered in two weeks; no others 
were affected.” Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 
Sold by all druggists. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., NEW YORK. 

















Coke Dandrall ae 








The only hair preparation admitted to the Paris Exposition 
is guaranteed to cure every case of dandruff, or 
your money back. Sometimes three applica- 
tions cure it, sometimes more. By curing dan 
druff, keeping the scalp clean and healthful it 


Prevents Baldness 


because dandruff makes the hair fallout. The 
small scales on your clothing show that you 
have dandruff. Don’t delay a day in ——— 
treatment that will cure it and save your hair. 

Druggists sell it. Barbers use it. If yours does not, send 

one dollar and his name for a bottle, prepaid, by express. 
Many so-called ‘Hair Restoratives” contain pois 
onous minerals that cause paralysis. Avoid them 
A. R. Bremer Co., 23 La Salle Street, Chicago 

c. 


‘ANADIAN Depor—Lyman Bros. & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 








(Patented Jan. 2, 1900) 
Glove-Fitting 
Hip=Form 


It rounds out the figure and 





GUARANTY COUPON 





pp CUSHION BUTTON 


E HOSE SUPPORTER 

A. Guaranteed to (he dealer 

and user against imperfection§ 
Look for the Name on every loop. 


This Yellow Coupon 
is on every pair. 


NEVER SLIPS 
OR TEARS. 





produces the effect desired 
in prevailing fashions. THE 
Feather weight (but 2 ounces). 


No wires 
or objec- 
tionable 
material 
to become 
dis- 
arranged. 
Three 
Qualities 
—inblack, 
white and 
drab— 
50c., 75c. 
and $f. 


ALL DRY GOODS No stitch. CUSHION 


ing in the BUTTON 
STORES elastic. HOSE 


If vour dealer won’t supply it, send direct Sample pair 


to us; add toc. for postage. , : pees b ae SUPPORTER 
THE R. R. APPLETON CO. LS . 


IMPORTERS AND MFRS. 


of ‘New Century” Brush Binding and 
Bias Velveteen 


78 Franklin St. New York 
Mention Century. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 


LOOK i2.vee't00 














Baby's first pair of Shoes-FREE ~ 


MADE OF VICI , KID é. 


SOFT TO THE LITTLE FEET~— 
NO LEATHER CAN BE SOFTER. 


T is the handsomest, toughest leather ever made 

from goatskins. All the shoe world knows it. 

We want every mother and child toknowit. That 
is why we give the first pair of shoes. 

Take any baby born in 1900 to your shoe-dealer, have 
the foot measurements carefully taken by him and sent to us, and we 
will have a handsome pair of VICI KID shoes made and returned to 
the dealer for you. Mind you, not a penny to pay. 


VICI DRESSING keeps new leather new and 


makes old leather like new. 
VICI PASTE POLISH—The | best 
shine bring- 
er we know; a clean shine that won’t 
smutch, that damp won’t hurt. 


VICI COMBINATION——Paste and 

Dressing.T wo 

packages in one case. Nothing bet- 
ter; nothing handier. 


Tue Vict Propucts ARE MADE, AND CAN 
Be Mapes, By No OnE ELseE. 
ROBERT H. FOERDERER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











We make Collars and Cuffs exclusively,— the best 
goods it is possible to make to sell at any price. They 
are 15 cents each, 2 for 25 cents. If you have not 
been suited in style, fit, quality, or wear, give them a 
trial. Secure them of your dealer ; if he does not keep 
the CORLISS-COON collars, send to us stating size 
desired. Write for our handsome new 1900 catalogue 
showing “Correct Dress for all Occasions.” 


Department O. Troy, N. Y. 











GYRANO Bee 
 GOMAL Ati 


STEW ART’S JUST ONE SUPPORTER 
hat 
DUPLEX SAFETY PINS a a Kes 


Fasten from either side but do not slip waist 
through. Effective guard. Imitated ¥ ee round 
but not duplicated by any other maker. nr 


at the 
back 





GUARDED SPRING “7 : 
PREVENTS ALL CATCHING x )z =ehde wail 

F MATERIAL’ A oe , 
ee eee caupameaaiaeinal : white ; 
Wide web 
fancy frill- 
ed, black, 
white, cardi- 


Te 

6 2 5 : 

“* Consolidated Safety Pin Co.” Beary site Web A a -~ PERFECT 
if desired ) FIGURE you 


On Every Card. if desi 
NONE GENUINE WITHOUT OUR NAME OW CARD. Made of must wear 


satin with : 

If deal 1 4 : a the Combined Belt and 
ealers cannot supply you send 3 two-cen an oO! 

stamps for sample of 12 assorted sizes. best Front Pad 





lisle or 


silk Je | Foster Hose Supporter 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., | Jes == (Patented Dee. 5, 180) 


See that the Fo Ri ir, 
Box 48, Bloomfield, H. J. First-class vob wong Ac fang ivan Reieaster 


ing be sure and give your height and waist measur: 
ipPni, THE FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER COMPANY, 
Also makers of Holdfast Hairpins. Le te POSTER, Bee POM PANY. 


nn i, ge a i A i i i 











ittage Grove Ave., 





Bee as : ] 


Gore ~Solid Whalebone all fstfssDaalos | 











BOONE 


¥ ? We have no agents or branch stores. Allorders should be sent direct to us. 
. New Easter Suits, *5 


The costumes and skirts which we make are exclusive in style and 
distinctly different from the ready-made garments. When wearing 
one of our styles you do not run the risk of meeting other ladies wear- 
ing garments which look exactly like yours. There are hundreds of 
firms selling ready-made suits and skirts such as you see everywhere, 
but we are~ the 
only house making 
fashionable goods 
to order at moder- 
ate prices. 

Our new Spring 
Catalogue illus- 
trates an exclusive 
line of suits and 
skirts selected 
from the newest 
Paris models, and 
the materials from 
which we make 


aaa A 





our garments 
comprise only the 
very latest novel- 
ties. We will mail 
our Catalogue 
FREE, together 
with a choice line 
of samples to se- 
lect from, to the 
lady who wishes 
to dress well at 
moderate cost. 
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Our catalogue illustrates: 
New Skirts in the latest Paris cut, $4 up. 
Fo Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
aN A : Wash Suits, $4 up. 
NC” Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts made of 
double-face materials. 
Bicycle Suits, $5 up ; Bicycle Skirts, $3.50 up. Jackets, Riding Habits, Golf Suits and Skirts. 


©@OOoE 


& 


oe 


~~ 


Our 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all grades. 


j WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE. If, when writing, you will mention any particular 
@) kind or color of samples that you prefer, we shall be glad to send you an assortment of the kind you wish. 
@ Write to-day for Catalogue and samples — we will send them to you FREE by return mail. 


© THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
DOBDOOOOOOO® 


OOee@ 








An Advertisement, with Notes. 


The Advertisement. 


“SOROSIS” 





The Women writers’ contest for $1500, 
in 15 prizes, closed on the ist of April, 


But 


The Men still have until September rst, 
1900, to hand in their stories concerning 
‘“‘SOROSIS”’ Shoes, for 15 prizes of $1500. 


Therefore send to us for information upon 
the subject, so that you may enter the 
competition and secure one of the prizes. 


The judges are well known 
and responsible. So are we. 


Write to. 


A. E. LITTLE & CO.. 


92 Blake Street, Lynn, Mass. 


WE MAKE «SOROSIS” SHOES, THE BEST SHOES FOR 
WOMEN. 





The Notes. 





This is to catch you 


This is something to re. 
member us by. 


This is to excite your 
interest and regret—if 
you did not compet: 


This awakens curiosity 
and suggests hope. 


This confirms hope and 
arouses ambition, with 
a side appeal to cupid- 
ity. 


This is directive, with a 


slight hint of flattery. 


This is our guarant 


good faith. 


This is where we are. 


This is cold fact. 





Overcoats 


HE “Raglan” is the ultra- 

fashionable coat for Spring. 

It is made in either dark or 
light shades; elegantly trimmed and 
finished; fine serge linings, silk 
velvet collar, etc. H. S. & M. 
garments are Ready-to-wear. You 
can pay three times our price for 
clothes made to-your measure and 
not get the correct style, graceful 
appearance, satisfactory fit and 
good service our clothes afford. 
The picture here is from life, it is 
not a “fashion-plate,” but the por- 
trait of a man with one of our Rag- 
lan Coats on. We make all the 
correct things, Sack Suits, Cut- 
aways, Double-breasted Frocks, 
Covert Topcoats, English Walking 
Coats, etc. Style-Book “H” tells 
all about them. 


Get Your Size 


Raglan Overcoats as shown in the illustration, 
made of black or Oxford, Vicuna, or of tan or gray 
Whipcord, silk velvet collar, finest linings and 


trimmings, $20, $22, $25, $30 


See other Styles in the 
other Magazines this Month 


Ask your ‘clothier for Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Tailor-made Clothes. If he cannot supply you 
write at once to us. You may know our goods by 


this trade mark sewed inside the collar of the coat. 
Glad to send you our new Style-Book ‘‘H” free of 
charge, Every man should have it. 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx 


Cc H I Cc A G oO 
Largest Makersin the W orld of Fine Clothing for Men 


COPYRIGHT, 1900, HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX 
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only required to take, develop, and finish the 
above picture with the 


NODARK 
CAMERA 


Size of camera, 3% in. wide, 4% in. high, 12 in. long. 
Size of pictures, 2% in. x 3% in. 
With this camera the entire tedious and dif- 
ficult science of photography is reduced to such 
simplicity that any child can use it. 


No Dark Room. 
No Costly Chemicals. 
No Printing Frames. 
No Blurs or Hazy Results. 


The process is so perfect that every plate comes out 
right. There is no secret about the Nodark Camera — 
simply a new dry-plate tintype is uscd instead of glass 
plates or films. Every Nodark Camera is complete and 
perfect. Also includes 26 plates, developing chamber, 
2 bottles of solution, and instructions how to operate 
and make the pictures. Price, $6.00. 


Buy from your dealer. If he wou’t supply you, 
write us. Free booklet sent on request. 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPH COMPANY, 

114 and 116 Bleecker Street, New York. 
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Lost the Point 


and the pleasure of conversation. 


People wear glasses to assist the eyes. 

Wilson Ear Drums do more—they both enaile 
the deaf to hear and cure the deafness by inducin; 
natural moisture about the parts diseased. 

They are easily adjusted by the wearer. They are 
comfortable and invisible. Very soft and elastic. 


Write for free booklet telling of 
many thousands cured of deafness. 


Witson Ear Drum Co., 105 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of music, drawing 
er any writing can be made ona 
Lawton Simplex Printer 
No washing. No wetting of paper. Send 
for circulars and samples of work. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


ork ; 59 Dearborn St., Chicazo 








THE CEM 


PENGIL SHARPENER. 


For Schools and Offices. 
Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


F. H. COOK & C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


WH ft EL AND LIBRARY CHAIRS. 

—<_<_89 >tevens Chair Co.,7 Sixth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

SHORTHAN weeks for rapid work by non-sha 
ing, non-position, connective-vow« 


Pernin method. World’s Fairaward. Trial lesson /vee. Self-instruct 
on approval. Write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


WE 
PAY 
POST-= 
AGE 








Written in an hour for notes; 6 to 





All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“ How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MuTUuAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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WE RECOMM 


They can be had of every high class sta- 
tioner and art material dealer in America. 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO., 


101 Fulton Street, New York. 


The Century Co.’s 
New Books. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A QUACK. 
By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Author of “ Hugh Wynne,” 
etc. The best bit of story-writing that Dr. Mitchell 
has done.” —Post-Express, Rochester, N. Y. 16mo, 150 
pages, with illustrations by Arthur J. Keller. Price 
$1.25. 


SAILING ALONE AROUND THE WORLD. 


By Captain Joshua Slocum. A personal narrative of 
the experience of the sloop Spray on her single-handed 
voyage of 46,000 miles. ‘“ We have to go back to Mar- 
ryat for anything at all like it.”"— Zvening Post, New 
York. With 63 illustrations, 8vo, 325 pages. Price $2.00. 


KATE WETHERILL. 


A Novel by Jennette Lee. A powerful story whose hero- 
ine is a young New England woman married to a man 
who is her mental inferior. Through spiritual suffering 

he finally attains peace. The book is not without hu- 
mor. 16mo, 2co pages, $1.25. 

DEACON BRADBURY. 

A Novel by Edwin Asa Dix. This is a study of2 man 
of inflexible integrity living in a village where religion 
is a vital factor in the life of thecommunity. It tells how 
the faith of this pillar of the church comes to be shaken 
to its foundations. 12mo, 325 pages, $1.50. 











Sold by all dealers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 


BURROUGHS 
REGISTERING 
ACCOUNTANT 


4s 
657 
325 


2686 
e000 
S24 
211 
586 
202/50 
400/69 
777144 
335|73 
711118 
464/11 
126/25 
919147 
769/56 
83/3 8 
Seo26 
264/00 
202/73 
83/33 
57\64 
11\49 
625/10 
40/30 
110/65 
1j25 
75 
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int in list. 


Sub-totals at any 
Operation learned in fifteen min- 


utes. 

Speed from three to five times 
ordinary hand work. 

Automatic corrections of keys 
wrongly hit. 

Used by over 3000 banks, small 
as well as large. 

Invaluable for use in all finan- 
cial and commercial institu- 
tions. 

Machines sent on trial to any 
responsible bank or business 
house. 

Constant use of these machines for 
ast seven years in largest 
anks have proven their great 

durability. 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK, 
Walter B. Manny, 
202 Broadway. 
ROCHESTER, 
Walter B. Manny, 
713 Powers Block. 
PHILADELPHIA 
905 Provident Build’g. 
BOSTON, 

Walter B. Manny, 
513 John Hancock, 
Building. 

CHICAGO, 
902 Fort Dearborn 


Reduced + “me SAN FRANCISCO, 


of work. 





303 California Street. 























FSTERBROOKS 


150 Varweties. fer 





It takes a Month to complete one perfect 


Esterbrook Pen,and every Pen is warranted 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 sonn st. New York. 





Works, Camden, N. J. 









Sale by all Stationers. 
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Fashion Series Playing Cards 


are used exclusively at nicely appointed card parties—crisp, 
handsome, thin, flexible—make card parties doubly pleasant. 


Booklet, ‘‘ Fashion Series in Miniature,’’ showing backs 


Dept. 10, U. S. PLayinG CARD Co., CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 


Seasonable suggestions for entertaining 
with cards—porch parties, lawn parties | +f 
and many others —are “given in our sixty- \\ 
four page book, *‘ Entertaining with Cards.”’ 
Every lady of social position should 
have one. Sent post-paid on receipt of four 
cents in stamps and your dealer’s address. 








Post-Easter Card Parties. - , er 








— Pencil Pointer 


)) _Needed in every office, school, 
home. ‘Saves its cost in lead. 
Mechanical = perfection. No 
toy. Free circulars. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


152-154 Lake St., CHICAGO, 
47 Nassau St., N. Y. 



















Dialogues, peakers, Amusement 
Books. Getales tree, T.S. DENISON, 
Publisher, ept. 48, CHICAGO. 








TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


in colors free, if you mention your dealer’s address, 102 Fulton st., New York. sell all makes under half price. Don't 
buy _ before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices. 
Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial 
Guaranteed first class. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free, 








There are Faber Pencils which are not 


A. W. FABER 


See that all goods are initial- 
led **A. W.” before the name ’ 
of “FABER,” inordertoget 2. LA W.FA BE Re 
THE BEST from the original 
factory, established 1761. 







PENCILS 


A. W. FABER’S Station- 
er’s Rubber Goods, Inks, 
Rulers, etc., are as reliable 
as A. W. FABER’S Lead 





a 


& 
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ry w. FABER’ Ss Pencils. 


Round Gilt, Hexagon Gilt, and Siberian Drawing Pencils 


have been sold for thirty years and more, 


LEAD PENCIL MANUFACTORY 


and constantly improved. 
ESTABLISHED 1761. 

















The Largest Contract Ever 
Given for Typewriters 


2950 
Underwood 
Typewriters 


The U. S. Government buys 250 Machines 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 26.—Secretary Long of the Navy Depart- 
nent has decided to accept report of special board appointed 
investigate the merits of Typewriters as to advantages, 
peed, durability, etc., which was that the bid of the Wagner 
Typewriter Co. for 200 to 250 Underwood Typewriters was 
1e most advantageous, and the Department decided to ac- 
-pt it, against Remington, Densmore, Remington-Scholes, 


Jewett, Oliver, Hammond and others. 


WAGNER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
218-220 Broadway, New York. 


‘ 








Office with 30 Ball Bearing 


Densmore 


Typewriters at work. 


WHEN the thousands of Ball 
Be 


aring Densmore Typewriters 
in use elicit so much praise, would it 
not pay you, before making your 
purchase, to obtain information about 
these machines ? 


Pamphlet Free. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 
309 Broadway, New York. 











MOMENT M 


U. $. Department of Agriculture, 
WeaTHer Bureau. 
Wasuineron, D. C. , Dec. 4, 1899. 

In July, 1899, the Weather Bureau purchased 

forty New Centurys. I take pleasure in say- 

ing that after five months’ trial they have 

proven excellently well adapted for the special 

work for which they were purchased, viz. : 

that of preparing stencils from which to print 
the daily station weather maps. 

WILLIS L. MOORE, 
Chief U. 8. Weather Bureau. 


The New Century has no supe- 
rior on any kind of work. 
Send for Catalogue, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
302 Broadway, New York. 
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Great Writers ow 


Oliver Goldsmith and Wash- 
ington Irving are noted among 








litterateurs for their facility 
in expression,and their grace- 
ful, flowing style of writing. 


Another Great Writer 


has the same distinguishing 
characteristics, a 


Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen 



























L. E. Waterman Co., 


155-157 Broadway, - - New York. 
12 Golden Lane, London. 


Cent.-4- 00. 
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Write One ana 
Copy the Rest 


You can produce 1000 letters an 
hour, each a fac-simile copy of 
the original, but only on the 


Edison 
Mimeograph 


AONE Invented by Thomas A. Edison. 


For daily office use in duplicating both handwriting and typewriting. Anybody can operate it. Simple. 
Compact. Cleanly. Cheap. Endorsed by over 200,000 Users. Descriptive Catalogue fur the asking. 


Made only by 


A. 6. DICK COMPANY, | Set tes coco 
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Shey donot thicken or fide 











‘CSTPM&ORY. . 
FE&MYV.RR 


MARINETTE 
OfONTO 
GREEN BAY 


iy MANITOWOC 
SHEBOYGAN 


MILWAUKE 


EV=RY DAY IN THE YEAR 


OVERLAND LIMITED 


A strictly first-class train, consisting of BUFFET-SMOKING AND LIBRARY CARS, 
PULLMAN DOUBLE DRAWING-ROOM SLEEPING CARS AND DINING CARS 
runs through between Chicago and 


FORNIA 3 Days 


without change via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 


affording the ten fren transit to 
SAN 


snciace. Ge NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


THE HAWAIIAN AND PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, CHINA AND JAPAN. 


FOR INFORMATION AND DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS APPLY TO PRINCIPAL AGENCIES 
868 WASHINGTON STREET, . . . BOSTON. 435 VINE STREET, ° . . . CINCINNATI. 
461 BROADWAY, ° . ° » NEW YORK. 507 SMITHFIELD STREET, . . PITTSBURG. 
193 CLARK STREET, . . : + CHICAGO. 127 THE ARCADE, . . . CLEVELAND. 
601 CHESTNUT STREET, . ° - PHILADELPHIA. 17 CAMPUS-MARTIUS, . . ° » DETROIT. 
301 MAIN STREET, . . BUFFALO. No. 2 KING STREET, EAST, TORONTO, ONT. 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 











The Great 
‘‘More’”’ Family 


History (not sacred) tells us that a 
certain ancient Arab named More endeav- 
ored to characterize his wife by calling 
her ‘Something More.” Having added 
that she was his second wife, we leave the 
reader to decide which of the couple the 
name best fitted. 

This worthy pair is now no more, 
but their descendants have covered the 
earth and become the mainspring of trade. 
The ‘More’ family has to-day more wants 
and more money than ever, and, what 1s of 
more importance to the business man, they 
all read some newspaper. 

If more of their trade is wanted, we 
can show the wanter what the experience 
of thirty years has demonstrated concern- 


ing the best way to get it. 


Newspaper Advertising. N. W. AYER & SON, 
Magazine Advertising. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ND 
Ghap Tender Skins 


Millions of women use CuTicuRA SOAP 
exclusively for preserving, purifying, 


the scalp of crusts, scales, and dan- Builder. 


druff, and the stopping of falling 
hair, for softening, whitening, 


and soothing red, rough, and | ¢ 
sore hands, and for all the rape- uts. 
\ purposes of the toilet, bath, 


and nursery. ® 


Brain matter is made of Albumen and 
Phosphate of Potash. Selection of the 
parts of grains yielding these elements 
(and some others) is made; these are 
skillfully formed into food, predigesting 

combinesdelicateemollientprop- | what starch there is and changing it into 

erties derived from CUTICURA, e S hich is d build h 

the great skin cure, with the rape Sugar, which is used to build other 

purest of cleansing ingredients and the most parts of the body. A distinct gain in 

refreshing of flower odors. It combines in 

ONE SoaP at ONE PRICE, viz., Twenty-Five | Mental power is observed by users of 

CENTS, the BEST skin and complexion soap, and the BEST Grape-Nuts food. Made at the pure food 
toilet and BEST baby soap in the world. “ “ 4 

Sold throughout the world. Porter Deve axp Cues. Corr., Sole | factories of the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 


-rope.. . ™ How to P , Purify, and B tify the Skin, ~ . 
Se Battle Creek, Mich. 


"FIDELITY OND CASUALTY C0. 


oF... NEw .. YoRE:. 


Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 
\ ea of SURETYSHIP . ihe Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLA- 











NEOUS LINES of insurance for TWENTY-THREE YEARS, and has 
— PERSONAL AGGIDENT .__ built up gradually ‘and prudently the LARGEST CASUALTY INSURANCE 


cm 
se 
“ey 





BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Its annual income from premiums is about 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY THREE AND A HALF MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is protected 
by assets of over THREE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS, including an 

STEAM BOILER .....  nearned premium reserve of ONE MILLION SEVEN HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND dollars, and a special reserve against contingent claims of THREE- 

PLATE GLASS ..... QUARTERS OF A MILLION. It has paid MORE THAN ELEVEN MIL- 

i LIONS to its policy-holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give to 














fi 
BURGLARY .......__ its clients not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective IN- 
SPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 


WM. P. DIXON, W. G. LOW, J. H. MILLARD, JOHN L. RIKER, 


ALFRED M. HOYT, J. G. McCULLOUGH, . DIRECTORS : } ‘ALEXANDER E. ORR, HENRY K. SHELDON, 


A. B. KULL, WM. J. MATHESON, HENRY E. PIERREPONT, GEO. G. WILLIAMS. 
GEO. F. SEWARD. 
GEO. F. SEWARD, President. Inquiries addressed to this office will receive 
a 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Treasurer-Secretary. Ee Co prompt attention. 
AGENCIES .*. IN .-. ALL.-. CONSIDERABLE .-. TOWNS. 
Apr. 1900. 








Se [F you are going to California, and 

By lington economy, comfort and exquisite scen- 
ery will influence your route, kindly 
investigate our personally conducted once- 
a-week parties. 








They leave every Tuesday 
from Boston via Niagara Falls 
and Chicago, joining at Den- 
ver a similar party from St. 
Louis. A special conductor 
isin charge. Pullman Tourist 
cars are used. They lack 
only the expensive finish of 
Palace cars, while the cost 
per berth is about one-third. 
Send for a folder giving par- 
ticulars. 














**Colorado Outings’’ 
BEST LINE CHICAGO OR ST. LOUIS TO “ California” 


Are the titles of really valuable descrip- 
tive booklets which can be had for six cents 


® & 
in postage each by sending to P. S. Eustis, 
General Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q. R.R., 
CHICAGO. 





CRUISE ‘AROUND. 
~THE WO RLD 


Upon the Eruisi construc ted and magnificently appointed new 


“6 
Twin-Screw Cruising Yacht Prinzessin Victoria Luise’ 
eet Lon 

The unqualified success mech Ae Annual ines Cruises of the Hamburg- 
American Line to the Land of the Midnight Sun and to the Orient has prompted 
this Te to extend this delightful feature of its services toa CRU is SE 
AROUND THE WORLD. With this end in view, it has constructed a 
Twin-Serew Cruising Yaeht, which is to be used exclusively for these cruises. She 
will carry first-class passengers only and no mails or cargo. The state-rooms ar¢ 
equipped with everything to enhance comfort. Suites with private baths and 
toilets, state-rooms for single passengers, magnificent saloons, a gymnasium for 
exercise and recreation, and a grand promenade are provided. 

THE FIRST dy 4 ISE, for which the following yy is proposed: from 
Hamburg, Sept. 25; from Cherbourg, Sept. 27, 1900. Direct con 
nection can be made from New York by the Hamburg-American Line’s Twin-Screw 
Express S. S. Auguste Victoria, leaving New York Sept. 13, 1900, due in Cherbourg 
Sept. 20 and in Hamburg Sept. 21, 1900, or by any earlier steamer of this Ree. 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Nice, Genoa, Athens, Constantinople, Jaffa (jerusalem), Port 

Said (Egypt), Ismailia. (Egypt), Bombay (visits to Poona, Khandalla, Karli Cave, 

Elephanta Island), At Bombay passengers may also leave the yacht and make 

the grand overland tour through northern India, visiting - Ahmedabad, Jeypore, 

Dethi, Agra, Cawnpore, Luck now, Benares, Dare eeling, and Calcutta, where 

they will again board the “ Prinzessin Victoria I.uise,” which will have pro- 

ceeded from Bombay, via Colombo to Caleutta. After embarking the passer- 
gers, the cruise will be continued to Singapore, Manila, H k (excursions 

to Macao and Canton), Shanghai, Nagasaki, Kobe (here facilities wan be pro- 
vided to take the passengers for an inland tour to Hiogo, Osaka, Nara, and 
Kioto). The steamer then proceeds to Yokohama (in order not to overtax the 
facilities at hand the passengers will be divided into four sections, in turn 
visiting (1) Enoshima and Ki amakura; (2) Miyanoshita; (3) Tokyo; (4) 
Nikko), Wonoluala, thence to Hilo and San Franciseo, whe re the American passengers will 

leave the yacht, and from where they will receive railroad transportation to their homes. 

THE SECOND CRUISE, starting from San Francisco on January 26, 1901, will follow 
about the same itinerary as above in reversed order. For further particulars, rates, etc., address 
Hamburg-American Line, new york, 37 Broadway. CHICAGO, 159 Randolph St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 401 California St. ST. LOUIS, 100 No. Broadway. BOSTON, 80 State St. 
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SHOULD BE READ BY ALL. 


SEND SIX CENTS 
FOR THE BOOK TO CHAS. 5S. FEE, 


ST.PAUL,MINN. 


TELLS Teo 





ABOUT THE 


ie Geyser in 


"STonE PRAY 
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Gurtayet OFS16% IPL. 


fTOUSANS o- SALAD nor Asalad 


UNTIL, FEOPLE THINK A SALAD vit 
™ ELIcioUsLY SAVORED W 








Y,i07] WHEN BUYING, NOTE THE SIGNATURE- |j,? 
We") LEA & PERRINS ACROSS THE WRAPPER. 
JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, AG'TS.,NEW YORK, 














UPON THE 


Twin-Screw Express Steamship 


Auguste-Victoria 


Leaving New York on June 21, 1900. 
ITINERARY. From New York, June 21, 


1900. Due in Hamburg 29th. Leave 
Hamburg July 4th for 


HARDANGERFIORD., 
ODDE. 
MOLDE. 
ROMSDALSFIORD. 
VEBLU fAES, 
TRONDHJEM. 
NORTH C€ of Europe. 
SPITZBE i (Ice-fjord and 
Bell Sound). BERGEN, 
TROMSOE. HAMBURG, 
LOFOTEN ISLANDS. NEW YORK, 


Passengers have the privilege of extending their 
stay in Europe, or they may return to America di- 
rect by the AUGUSTE-VICTORIA, leaving Ham- 
burg, via Southampton and Cherbourg, August 
2d, which steamer is due in New York on August 
10th, 1900. 


Hamburg-American Line 


NEW YORK, 37 Broadway. 
CHICAGO, Randolph St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 401 California St. 
BOSTON, 70 State St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 337 Walnut St. 
ST. LOUIS, 100 No, Broadway. 




















and the Sierra Nevada 





comprises the grandest and most magnificent 
mountain views to be found on the American 
continent. The new through First-Class 
Pullman Sleepers now being operated between 
CHICAGO and SAN FRANCISCO via the 


GREAT Rock ISLAND ROUTE 


cross these mountain ranges by Day-light in 
both directions, and offer the traveler to 
or from California the finest scenic trip in 
the world. 

These sleepers are Pullman's Finest Broad Vesti- 
buled Cars and are carried on limited trains 
of the Great Rock Island Route, Denver & 
Rio Grande (Scenic Line), Rio Grande 
Western and Southern Pacific with Dining 
Car Service Through. Buffet Library Cars. 


Direct connections to and from Southern California. 
West-bound leave Chicago daily at 10.00 p. m. 
East-bound leave San Francisco daily at 8.30 a. m. 

For handsome descriptive book, sent free, address 

JoHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., CHICAGO. 
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cre NORTHERN 
LAME S$ 0” ra 


CHICAGH 


Fox Lake 
Delavan 
Lauderdale 
Waukesha 
omowoc 
E/Ahart Lake 
Madison 
K rlourn 
Marequelle 
mnoceua 
Sfar Lake 
Minnefonka 
Spirit Lake 











SA TILAND GEOHHEAFFORD 
Taarric Manacle GEntRAL PASSENGER AGENT. 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE & ST.PAUL RY. 

CHICAGO ILL. on 











Pleasure tours to 
Colorado 

California 

The Pacific Northwest 
Alaska and the 
Yellowstone National Park 


Special vestibuled trains, with dining, sleeping, and obser. 
vation cars, will leave New York and the tern cities in April for 
California as follows : 

No. 1. A 65-Days’ —_ through Colorado, Utah, Cal. 
ifornia, the Pacific Northwest, Montana, and the Yellowstone 
National Park. 

No. 2. A 79-Days’ Trip, the same as No. 1, with an add 
tour through Alaska. 

No. 3. A 53-Days’ Trip through New Mexico, Ariz 
California, Nevada, Utah, and Colorado. 

The tickets provide for all travelling and hotel expenses for the 
entire time, with a complete round of the California resorts in the 
fruit and flower season (the Yosemite Valley being optional) 
Stop-over privileges. 

Send for descriptive books of tours to Europe, Paris Exposi- 
tion, Japan, Around the World, and all other places in season. 
Foreign money, travellers’ cheques, etc. Individual railroad and 
steamship tickets to all points. Circulars on application. State 
information wanted. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


Tours and Tickets Everywhere. 
(Established 1879.) 

New York: 25 Union Square. 

Boston : 296 Washington Street. 

Philadelphia: roo5 Chestnut Street. 


DE POTTER’S 
EUROPE: 
Established 1879. 


All parts of Central Europe (with and without Italy); British 
Isles; Norway, North Cape, Russia, etc., etc. Various and 
well-matured itineraries. Superior conductors. Inclusive cost. 
Several parties in May, June, July, August. Also special tours to 
the Paris Exposition, with optional short tours ; Passion 


Play, etc. ‘Old World Tourist 

Guide,”’ Illust., Free. PA re 
A. DE POTTER, 

45 B By iat PY 


OM EUROPEAN TOURS. 


19th Year. Select parties. Terms reasonable. Con- 
PWEAaa ducted by Dr. and Mrs. H. S. Parnzg, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


COOK’S TOURS 
To EUROPE ano tHe 
PARIS EXPOSITION 


Out of 75 Parties oonane to date, 15 are already 
completed (Feb. 19). All others are filling fast. 

If you wish to visit the Exposition, the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau, or any part of Europe, in 
comfort, and be SURE OF SUITABLE AC- 
COMMODATIONS, register AT ONCE for one 
of these High-Class Tours. 


ALL TRAVELLING 
$145 to 31100 exreENseEs INCLUDED 
Descriptive Programmes on application. 

TICKETS FOR INDIVIDUAL TRAVELLERS anywhere. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


261 AND 1186 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, ETC. 


PARIS OFFICE: 1 Place de I’Opera. 














YOUR SUMMER 


VACATION 


Make Your Choice. 


Atlantic Coast 
Seaside Resorts, 


Lower St. Lawrence River, 
The Great Lakes, 
Vast Prairies, 


Banff in the Canadian 
National Park, 


Kootenay in British Columbia, 


Rocky Mountains, 


Lakes in the Clouds, 
Glaciers of the Selkirks, 
Pacific Coast, 

Japan, China, 
Philippines, 

Honolulu, 

Australia, 

Around the World, 


and go by the 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Write and say which you will take and we will send you descriptive pamphlets. 
Address any agent of the Company and mention Tue Century in writing. 


NEW YORE 353 Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
DETROIT 
CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
PITTSBURG 

SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVER 


629 Chestnut Street 


129 East Baltimore Street 
1229 Pennsylvania Avenue 


197 Washington Street 
233 Main Street 
11 Fort Street, W. 
228 South Clark Street 
119 South Third Street 
409 Smith Building 
627 Market Street 
1 King Street, East 
General Passenger Agen 


General Passenger Agent 





istant General Pa 


Agent 


E. V SKINNER 
H. McMURTRIE 

Cc. G. OSBURN 

W. W. MERKLE 
H. J. COLVIN 

A. J. SHULMAN 
A. E. EDMONDS 

J. F. LEE 

W. B. CHANDLER 
F. W. SALISBURY 
M. M. STERN 

A. H. NOTMAN 

t Cc. E. E. USSHER 
Cc. E. McPHERSON 
E. J. COYLE 
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“Shoemakers’ Children.” 


Tue Century has notified us it must 


—— 
t+ 


+ 


+ 


have copy for this advertisement to-day. We 





have been so busy with our customers’ adver- 
tising that we have not thought of our own. 
The month just closed has been the very 


busiest we have ever known. Yet we believe 


laa 
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that in no instance has any one of our clients’ 


+++ 


business been neglected. On the contrary, it 


has received the closest personal attention. 


It is noteworthy in connection with the 
growth of our business that the best getters 
of business for us seem to be our clients. 
Many of the new customers that we secure 
come to us recommended by some one for 
whom we are already doing advertising. 


We go anywhere for business. 


GEORGE BATTEN & Co., 


Advertising Agents, 
38 Park Row, New York. 

















BOSTON BAKED 


Pork & Beans 


—Prepared with Tomato Sauce. 











Sold by grocers generally. Sample can and 
booklet for six cents in stamps. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 


310 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Kind You Like to Eat. 
Pure, Satisfying Food. 





ORNLET 


is the creamy pulp of a 
tender, high flavored 
variety of sweet corn, with 
all the coarse, indigestible 
hull left on the cob. As 
a delicate article of food 


there is nothing equal to Breakfa 
is one of a Food 


7 number of ways in ——— <> 
which Kornlet can be served :—Kornlet 


: ‘ ‘ ¢ Most cereals require a double boiler, and at least 20 
Griddle Cakes: One can Kornlet, two minutes cooking, while Ralston Breakfast Food is prepared 


with ease and dispatch in a single boiler in five minutes. 





eggs, one pint of milk, one pint flour, 
. . . There's not anotherdish so delicious for Breakfast that 
one tablespoonful butter, a little salt. contains as much nutrition as Ralston Breakfast Food. 


Ask your grocer. If he doesn’t keep Ralston, send 
Grocers who keep the finest goods us his name, and we will mail you a sample free. 


sell Kornlet. Ask yours to get 
you our booklet. If he does not PURINA MILLS, 


sell Kornlet send us his address “Where Purity is Paramount." 
and yours and we will mail book- Manufacturers of Purina Health Flour, (Whole 
let, at the same time telling you Wheat), in 5 Ib. Packages and 12 Ib. Sacks. 
how to get a can of Kornlet free. 
759 GraTior Sr., ST. Louis, Mo. gS 
THE HASEROT CANNERIES CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Dainty Desserts 
fr Dainty People 


” Y 


GELATINE 


has revolutionized the gelatine trade of 


America. Housewives marvel at its lack 
of odor and at its transparency. 

Each packet makes at least a pint more 

jelly than any other packet of equal size. 

It isa ure calves’-stock gelatine—that’s 
the whole secret. Any one in America 
can make it, but | am the only one who 
does. It is time for the “uth to be 
known about gelatine. 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


my 32-page book of seventy recipes, 
called ‘‘ Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People,”. to every ‘applicant. Send for 
it to-day. 

For 5 cents in stamps (to cover postage and packing), 
I will mail the book and /ud/ pint sample. 1 wish you 
would at least give it this trial. 

For 15 cents and the name of your grocer, I will mail 
the book and a full 2-guart package (two for 25 cents). 

Pink gelatine for fancy desserts in every package. 

CHARLES B. KNOX, 


10 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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That Trouble 
of Yours 


may be caused by 


Coffee! ! 


Prove to yourself by 
leaving it off 10 days. 
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Nearly every physical ail can be traced to 
a disturbance of the nervous system, caused 
generally by some food or drink that sets up 
the trouble. The nerves telegraph to far-away 
organs. So if pain or incipient disease show 
anywhere, try leaving off Coffee for 10 days 
and use Postum Food Coffee. You may thus 
locate your trouble and be rid of it. 

Thousands have. 

All grocers supply Postum Food Coffee. 
Made at the pure food factories of the Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 



























































HEARTY WELCOME, 
TAKE ALONG A BOX OF 


Whitman’s 


CHOCOLATES AND CONFECTIONS 
Sold everywhere. 

















Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate makes 
a delicious drink in a minute. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, 
Penna. 
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BLUE i, 


20 Varieties 
CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 











“Taffy was a thief. 
Taffy came tomy house and stole the DurkeesSalad Dressing 


FRE Send for free BOOKLET on “Salads; How to Make and Dress Them,” giving many valu- 
able and novel recipes for Salads, Sandwiches, Sauces, Luncheon Dishes, etc. Sample 10 cents. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., 534 Washington Street, New York. 























Ba Scie ees 


A Pure, Sterilized Vegetable 
Fat from the Cocoanut 


For Shortening 


and Frying =F 


Ask your grocer for Ko-Nut, 
or write to— 
INDIA REFINING COMPANY, Philadelphia. 















Over the Goffee Gups. 


BY C. F. BLANKE, 
President Blanke Tea and Coffee Co., St. Louis. 








Coffee Purity. 

The purity of coffee is a very essential factor in a 
good cup of coffee. Pure coffee means more than 
coffee that is unadulterated ; it means coffee that is free 
from all foreign matter. Coffee naturally has ~- 
matter, some of which is accumulated with the coffee 
while being harvested and prepared for market; some 
of which is the natural outer covering of scale of the 
bean. An otherwise good coffee is very seriously 
damaged by this scale, which in roasting is burnt and 
gives the coffee a burnt flavor in the cup. An up-to- 
date plant like that of The C. F. Blanke ‘Tea and Coffee 
Company has machinery for removing all this objec- 


tionable matter. 
Cc. F. BLANKE, 


This is one of a series of talks on coffee by the 
greatest blender and promoter of high grade 
coffees in the world, Mr. C. F. Blanke, president 
of the Blanke Tea and Coffee Co., St. Louis. The 
talks were published in the St. Louis Star and 
contain valuable information about coffee, the 
care of the coffee pot and Mr.’ Blanke’s recipes for 
making all kinds of coffee. A = »yhlet containing 
the set complete will be mailed free on request. 


Send $1.30 for 3 pound can of “‘Faust 
Blend,” Blanke’s bestblend of coffee, used 
exclusively by more high grade hotels, 
dining car services and steamer lines 
than any coffee in the United States. 


. 


If remote from drug store, send 75 cts. for regular sized package to 
JOHN CARLE & SONS, 153 Water St., New-York, 
and prove for yourself merit and economy of Imperial Granum. 





Cc. F. BLANKE TEA & COFFEE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

















There were five times as many cans of Libby’s Luncheon Meats 


sold in 1899 as in 1898, proving the 


Great Popularity 


of these convenient, delectable Meats. 

Libby’s Luncheon Meats are delicious foods, perfectly prepared —al- 
ways all ready—no fire—no bother—all you have to do is to serve. 
For sandwiches, quick lunches, suppers, emergencies of every descrip- 
tion! They include delicacies and substantials appetizing and satisfy- 
ing —for all meals, indoors and outdoors. 

We publish a neat little book called, “ How to Make Good Things to 
Eat,” which we send free to every one who requests it by letter or postal. 
It gives more than 100 recipes for preparing Libby’s Luncheon Meats. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, CHICAGO. 
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The Boy Is Father to the Man 


However sturdy and promising a child may be, it may arrive at 
maturity poorly developed and lacking vigor, unless properly fed. 
To be fed is not simply to have enough to eat, but exough of 
proper elements. Fortunately, brain and muscle thrive on 

the same simple constituents — gluten, phosphates, 


nitrates. 
CREAM OF WHEAT 


contains them all in sufficient quan- 
tity "and correct proportions for 
the proper development of 
mind and body. 


Your grocer will give you one of 

our beautiful gravures of North- 

western Scenery with each pur- 
chase of two packages. 


Cream of Wheat Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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_ The Water of the 
Discriminating Lpicure 


SN ah ey ; Fr a7 - 


WhiteRock Lira Waren 


The epicure calis for White Rock because it is 
clear, bright, mellow and refreshing; because it has 
the vim and life of charged water without the bite 
and sting; because it keeps the intellect clear and 
the appetite keen. In bottling White Rock water 
the “rough edges” of the carbonating process are 
toned off by the introduction of pure oxygen, giving 
it its exclusive freedom from harshness and burn. 


Four pints of White Rock will be sent anywhere in the United States, prepaid, upon receipt of 
$1.00. After drinking four pints you will buy it regularly of your dealer. Booklet FREE. 


WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRING COMPANY, Waukesha, Wis. 
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BABIES 
Nam slole) ane) ale ialich alae mot-1e i latoae 
FREE to Mothers. 


More Good Natured, Strong, Robust, Healthy Babies are raised on 


Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


than on All Other (so called) Infant Foods Combined. It has 
stood the test for -More than FORTY YEARS. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO., NEW YORK 











Ps 


The pure product of the Grasse River, Wake Robin, 
Maple Valley, and other good Sugar Bushes is preserved in our 
specially designed Patentep Grass Jars. Processed by the evapora- 
tors of G. H. Grimm & Co., this sugar and syrup has the true tang of 
the wild lands, and ranks as a delicacy with the wild strawberry, wild 
raspberry, wild cranberry and wild honey. Nature is the greatest 
chemist, and we can do no more than retain the flavor created in 
the laboratory of the woods—the virgin forest of the Adirondacks. 
The expert judges of eight fairs held in 1899 awarded to our products 


EIGHT FIRST PREMIUMS, 


and the list includes the fairs held in the greatest centers ot the 


Maple Sugar industry. Here is the list: 
New = -\ taasne ns joerg Middlebury, Vt., es _. Pan 
yrup. remium on 

VERMONT STATE FAIR, Brattleboro, Vt., Fair, 1899, 
White River Junction, 1899, First Premium on Syrup. 
First Premium on Sugar and Syrup. Cambridge, + Y., Fair, 1899, 

Manchester, Vt., Fair, 1899, Fest Premium on Sugar and Syrup. 
First Premium on Sugar and Syrup. Malone, N. Y., Fair, 1899, 

Rutland Co. Fair, 1899, Rutland, Vt., First Premiam on ‘Sugar and Syrup. 
First Premium on Sugar and Syrup. 

But you need not depend upon their opinion. You can judge of 


its quality for a quarter of a dollar. Sample package of Syrup or 
Sugar, by mail, 25 cents each. We put up convenient packages, 


fresh at all seasons of the year. Here is a brief price-list: 
Our Syrup in pint jars at 50 cents each. Our ‘* Maple Kisses,’’ a 
delicious confection, in large jars ($1.50) and small ones (25 cents). 
We make also Granulated Sugar (for coffee or cereals) in large jars 
($1.00) and small (25 cents). 
Enclose us a Quarter, and we will promptly mail the 
sample of sugar or syrup as you prefer. Address 


Horse Shoe Forestry Co., 


Horse Shoe, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 


Lawnence Co. 8 
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Laughs because he is happy. Happy because he is healthy. Healthy because he lives on 
MELLIN’S FOOD 


I send you under separate cover photograph of our baby, seven months old. He's a 
Mellin’s Food boy, for that is the only food he ever had that agreed with him, and we tried 
five kinds. When we began his stomach had been disordered by frequent changes of food, 
but after using Mellin’s Food he became the picture of health and happiness. The photo- 
graph is typical of him, as he is nearly always “ee age hasn’t cried an hour in three 
months. ProF. BERT M. LASuER, 229 Lansing Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Send for our ‘Portraits of Mellin’s Food Babies.” MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 








THE. ANNWAL SALES OF 


SWIFT AND COMPANY 


FOR THE YEAR 1899 EXCEEDED 








$100,000,000 


4 


Why buy unknown goods when the name of Swift guar- 
antees reliability and highest quality in every Ham, piece 


of Bacon or pail of Lard bearing the name ot Switt: 














COPYRIGHT 1900 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 








N the studio of the painter Ivory Soap 

Bl is invaluable, for nothing else will so 

“] safely remove the grime from frames, 

brushes, statuettes, and those various and inter- 

esting things that artists like to collect and keep 

about them. Even oil paintings can be freshened 
by wiping them off with Ivory suds. 




















9944-5, Per Cent. Pure. 
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FREE FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 





MOTHER GOOSE IN PROSE 


By L. Frank Ba 
SUPERB FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS BY MAXFIELD PARRISH. 
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THE AMERICAN CERI 


THE DE VINNE PRESS. 
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“*cA Perfect Food’’” 
‘*Preserbes Health’’” 


‘‘ Prolongs Life ”” 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


aS 
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Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
ome ar DORCHESTER, MASS. 


on Every Package I 
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Perfection 


In building 


FE a house ot 
installing a | 


vy furnace, 
membe 


this namc¢ 


ind pipe. It | 


is now being | 


specified 

leading 

chitect 
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nean to vou 
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ind yours | 
fa thedifference | 


Life . 
Death 


THE PERFECTION 
FURNACE PIPE Co, 
600 Broadway, 
Toledo, O. 














WDER 
Absolutely Pure. 


Reject Alum Baking Powders—They Destroy Health 
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Higgins 
Eternal Ink 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mirs., 
168 8th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


London Office, 106 Charing Cross Road. 
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